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PREFACE 


In our edition of fourteen homilies of Leontius, presbyter of Constantinople, in the 
Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca 17, 1987, we have presented the Greek texts of 
a little known sixth-century preacher. Here it is our intention to introduce Leontius to 
a wider audience by providing translations of his homilies with explanatory notes, at 
the same time trying to place our homilist in his social and cultural context, and 
assessing the liturgical background of the various homilies. 

Although we have read widely in Greek homiletic literature in order to come to an 
understanding of Leontius’ place in the homiletic tradition, we do not pretend that our 
reading of edited Greek homilies has been exhaustive. As far as the West is 
concerned, we have left to others a systematic examination of the Latin homiletic 
tradition. In presenting Leontius’ homilies in translation we have not followed their 
order in the liturgical cycle but rather that of our edition, where, after editing the 
eleven homilies transmitted under the name of our presbyter, we argued also for the 
authenticity of Homilies XII, XIII and XIV, which are attributed in the manuscripts to 
John Chrysostom. 

As far as was practicable, in this volume we chose to give Greek proper names in 
their Latin version, chiefly because of our previous publications on Leontius where we 
followed this practice, but also from a desire to stay within the conventions of 
Patristic discourse as much as possible. In translating the Greek text of the Septuagint 
on which Leontius based his homilies we have generally inclined more to a literal 
rendering, rather than conforming to a biblical translation from the Hebrew. While 
this means that some well-known and well-loved expressions of English biblical 
translation may not be found in our English versions of Leontius’ homilies, we believe 
that we shall have served the reader better in offering a translation which remains as 
close as possible to the text that Leontius’ congregation heard read out, and around 
which the homilist constructed his sermons. Where Leontius is citing the Septuagint 
verbatim, this is indicated by italics in the translation. Line numbers which appear at 
the beginning of paragraphs in the translated homilies refer the reader to the Greek 
text. By “course reading” we understand the continuous scriptural reading for a 
particular liturgical period, also known as “Bahnlesung” or lectio continua. 

The final presentation of this volume owes much to the meticulous research 
assistance of Marie Matta, whose collaboration was partly financed by a grant from 
the Australian Research Council, and to the advice and encouragement of Elizabeth 
Jeffreys. 


Brisbane/Amsterdam, Pentecost 1991. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Unless indicated otherwise, the abbreviations used for books of the Old and New 
Testaments are those of the Revised Standard Version. Details of remaining texts cited 
according to editor will be found in the index of Patristic works. 


8. i.: ab imo. 

Alex.: of Alexandria. 

Allen, 1988: P. Allen, “Leontius, Presbyter of Constantinople — An Edifying 
Entertainer", Parergon NS 6a, 1-10. 

Allen-Datema, 1980: P. Allen-C. Datema, "Leontius, presbyter of Constantinople — a 
compiler?”, JOB 29, 9-20. 

Amphilochius: Amphilochii Iconiensis Opera, ed. C. Datema, (CCSG 3; Turnhout- 
Leuven, 1978). 

AnBoll: Analecta Bollandiana. 

Ant.: of Antioch. 

Aubineau, Hésychius: M. Aubineau, Les Homélies Festales d'Hésychius de Jérusalem, 
2 vols. (SubsHag 59; Brussels, 1978-1980). 

Aubineau, HP: M. Aubineau, Homélies Pascales: cinq homélies inédites (SC 187; Paris, 
1972). 

B: Byzantion. 

BMGS: Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. 

BZ: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

Cabié: R. Cabié, La Pentecóte: L'évolution de la Cinquantaine pascale au cours des cinq 
premiers siècles (Tournai, 1964). 

Caes.: of Caesarea. 

CCSG: Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca. 

CCSL: Corpus Christianorum Series Latina. 

CIC: Corpus luris Civilis. 

CJ: Codex lustinianus. 

CPG: Clavis Patrum Graecorum. 

Cret.: of Crete. 

CSCO: Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium. 

CTh: Codex Theodosianus. 

DACL: Dictionnaire d'Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie. 

Daniélou: J. Daniélou, The Bible and the Liturgy (London, 1964). 

Datema, 1981: C. Datema, “When did Leontius, presbyter of Constantinople, preach?", 
Vigiliae Christianae 35, 346-351. 

Datema, 1982: C. Datema, “An unedited homily of ps. Chrysostom on the birth of John 
the Baptist (BHG 843k)", B 52, 72-82. 

Datema-Allen, 1981: C. Datema-P. Allen, “Text and Tradition of two Easter Homilies 
of Ps. Chrysostom", JÓB 30, 87-102. 


x Abbreviations 


Datema-Allen, 1986: C. Datema-P. Allen, “A Homily on John the Baptist attributed to 
Aetius, presbyter of Constantinople”, AnBoll 104, 383-402. 

Datema-Allen, 1987: C. Datema-P. Allen, Leontii Presbyteri Constantinopolitani 
Homiliae (CCSG 17; Turnhout-Leuven). 

Datema-Allen, 1988: C. Datema-P. Allen, ^An Encomium of Leontius Monachus on the 
Birthday of John the Baptist (BHG 864f)", B 58, 188-229. 

Datema-Allen, 1989: C. Datema-P. Allen, “Leontius, presbyter of Constantinople, and 
an unpublished homily of ps. Chrysostom on Christmas (BHG* 1914i/1914k)”, 
JOB 39, 65-84. 

DOP: Dumbarton Oaks Papers. 

DSp: Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. 

Ecclus: Ecclesiasticus 

EL: Ephemerides Liturgicae. 

Ez: Ezekiel. 

GNO: E. Gebhardt, Gregorii Nysseni opera IX. Sermones (Leiden, 1967), 245-311. 

HE: Historia Ecclesiastica. 

Hist: Historia. 

introduction: refers to the introduction to the homily concerned. 

JOB: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik. 

Kgs: Book of Kings. 

LSJ: A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, revised by 
H.S. Jones, reprinted with a supplement (Oxford, 1968). 

Macc: Book of Maccabees. 

Mateos: J. Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Eglise, 2 vols. (Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta 165-166; Rome, 1962-63). 

Mercier-Renoux: C. Mercier-C. Renoux, Hésychius de Jérusalem. Homélies sur Job. 
Version arménienne, 2 vols. (PO 42-43; Turnhout, 1983). 

MSS: manuscripts. 

Naz.: of Nazianzus. 

Nyss.: of Nyssa. 

PG: Patrologia Graeca (J.-P. Migne). 

PGL: A Patristic Greek Lexicon, ed. G. W.H. Lampe (Oxford, 1961). 

PO: Patrologia Orientalis. 

PW: Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

RAC: Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum. 

REB: Revue des Etudes Byzantines. 

Renoux: A. Renoux, Le Codex Arménien Jérusalem 121, 2 vols. (PO 35-36; Turnhout, 
1969, 1971). 

Sachot: M. Sachot, L'Homélie pseudo-chrysostomienne sur la Transfiguration CPG 4724, 
BHG 1975 (Europdische Hochschulschriften: Reihe 23, Theologie; Bd 151; 
Frankfurt am Main/Bern, 1981). 

SC: Sources Chrétiennes. 

Sel.: of Seleucia. 

Sg: Song of Songs. 


Abbreviations xi 


Spira-Klock, 1981: A. Spira-C. Klock (eds.), The Easter Sermons of Gregory of Nyssa. 
Translation and Commentary (Patristic Monograph Series No. 9; Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

SubsHag: Subsidia Hagiographica. 

Sus: Susanna. 

Talley: T.J. Talley, The Origins of the Liturgical Year (New York, 1986). 

Tarchnischvili: M. Tarchnischvili, Le Grand Lectionnaire de l'Eglise de Jérusalem (V*- 
ՄԱՐ siécles), 2 vols. (CSCO 189, 205; Louvain, 1959, 1960). 

TravMém: Travaux et Mémoires. 

TU: Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur. 

Zach: Zachariah. 

ZSTh: Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


I LEONTIUS AND HIS HOMILIES 


1. Dating 

We know nothing of Leontius except what his homilies reveal.! When our homilist 
preached on the fourteen occasions of which we have record, it was on the liturgical 
feasts of the birth of John the Baptist (Homily I), Palm Sunday (II and III), Holy Week 
(IV, V, VI, and VID), Easter Day (VIII and IX), Mid-Pentecost (X), Pentecost (XI and 
XIII), Christmas (XII) and the Transfiguration (XIV). On the basis of the contents of 
Homily I we have argued elsewhere that Leontius and his homilies are to be assigned to 
Constantinople in the mid-sixth century, probably during the first patriarchate of 
Eutychius (552-565 A.D.) The attention which this corpus of Leontius deserves from 
those interested in either the sixth century or homiletic literature will become clear from 
our analysis of the various homilies below; here we shall content ourselves with pointing 
to the importance of Leontius' series of homilies for Holy Week; to the fact that of the 
homilies on Mid-Pentecost which have been transmitted,? that of Leontius is one of the 
few which can be dated with some certainty, and to the new and curious information 
concerning the celebration of Pentecost which is contained in Homilies XI and XIII. 


2. The Presbyter Leontius 

In our edition of the Greek text of Leontius’ homilies we have already expressed the 
opinion that there is no reason to distrust the manuscript tradition which calls Leontius 
a presbyter of Constantinople.‘ The rank of presbyter or priest is legislated for by the 
emperor Justinian (527-565); according to Novel 123.13 from the year 546,° one had to 
be at least thirty years of age before becoming a presbyter, although there do seem to 
have been exceptions to this rule.© A church in Constantinople was staffed by several 
presbyters. The number in Hagia Sophia, for instance, was fixed at sixty by Novel 3.1 
from the year 535." In the reign of Heraclius twelve were allowed for at the smaller 


! For the edition of these homilies see Datema-Allen, 1987. 

? Datema, 1981. 

* For a list of these see the introduction to Homily X, 81. 

* Datema-Allen, 1987, 37. 

5 CIC III, 604. 

$ On the question of clergy in this period see P.J. Pargoire, L 'église byzantine de 527 à 847 
(Paris, 1905), 58-61; H.-G. Beck, "Kirche und Klerus im staatlichen Leben von Byzanz", REB 
24 (1966), 1-24; P. Rentinck, La cura pastorale in Antiochia nel IV secolo (Analecta Gregoriana 
178; Rome, 1970), 154-205; H.-G. Beck, Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte 2 (1973-1975), II, 3- 
91; G. Ruhbach, “Klerusausbildung in der Alten Kirche", Wort und Dienst = Jb. d. K. 
Hochschule Bethel, NF 15 (1979), 107-114. 

7 CIC Ill, 21. 
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church of the Virgin Mary in Blachernai.* The training and duties of a presbyter are not 
known to us with any exactitude. That a presbyter preached is clear, but the picture 
becomes distorted if we extrapolate from a famous preacher like John Chrysostom during 
his presbyterate in Antioch, when he was entrusted by Bishop Flavian with the preaching 
of the word. There is, however, evidence for the fact that presbyters preached at various 
liturgical occasions. We know too that several homilies could be delivered 
consecutively by different preachers on the same liturgical occasions — important feast 
days, for example, or during the long Easter vigil.'° In addition to his homiletic duties 
Leontius must have been active in liturgical celebrations and in the everyday life of his 
parish church, but here we land in the realm of speculation. 

In Leontius' day presbyters would seem to have been drawn from all classes of the 
population. Apart from the stipulation that potential candidates be of orthodox belief and 
chaste habits, Justinian required them only to be literate. Slaves could also be 
admitted to the ranks of the clergy if they had their master's permission or were freed 
for the purpose of being ordained." It need not be assumed that Leontius' education 
was more than average: the rhetorical devices and the neologisms he avails himself of in 
preaching are to be seen more as the stock-in-trade of a homilist and the heritage of the 
homiletic tradition, rather than as the product of training in the arts of the second 
sophistic — an education which has been claimed for his more famous contemporary 
Romanus Melodus.? 


3. Leontius, presbyter of Constantinople 

Evidence of two sorts corroborates the manuscript attribution to make Leontius indeed 
a homilist in Constantinople. In the first place, the frequency with which the emperor 
is mentioned or alluded to seems to be apposite in the homilies only if Leontius is 
preaching to a congregation in the imperial capital. Two passages in which the imperial 
retinue is portrayed are apparently inspired by a homily of Proclus of Constantinople‘ 
— we may perhaps regard these as set-pieces of the homiletic tradition of this city (II. 13; 
III.6,7; cf. XII.8). The description of the ceremony of aduentus in which the citizens 


* See F. Dilger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des Ostrómischen Reiches von 565-1453 1 
(Munich-Berlin, 1924), 18. Cf. Novel III.1 (CIC III, 20) of Justinian. 

? See, for example, Rentinck, op. cit., 176, for evidence of presbyters having preached 
during liturgical celebrations in Antioch. 

10 Op the delivery of several sermons in succession see F.E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western 1 (Oxford, 1896), 29.41; 477.30; 531.53; J. Bernardi, La prédication des Péres 
Cappadociens. Le prédicateur et son auditoire (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
humaines de l'Université de Montpellier 30; Paris, 1968), 366; R. Kaczynski, Das Wort Gottes 
in Liturgie und Alltag der Gemeinden des Johannes Chrysostomus (Freiburger Theologische Studien 
Bd. 94; Freiburg-Basel-Wien, 1974), 126. 

տ Á Novel 123. 12; CIC III, 604. 

12 On this point see Aubineau, HP 449 with references. 

Ց See H. Hunger, "Romanos Melodes, Dichter, Prediger, Rhetor — und sein Publicum”, 
JÓB 34 (1984), 15-42. 

M See introduction to Homilies II and III, 8IVa. 
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greet a victorious king or emperor (III.2), while it is a topos in both pagan and Christian 
literature, 5 will, in our opinion, have had some significance for Leontius’ congregation. 
Then we have allusions to a king or emperor!ó removing a usurper (IV.5; X.32,33), a 
theme which we can envisage increased the stature of the emperor in the eyes of 
Leontius’ listeners. The military bodyguard of a monarch is mentioned on more than one 
occasion (III.1; VIII.7), and in addition we have a realistic picture of an imperial ruler 
furthering the career of his favourite courtier by presenting letters through him and 
releasing the condemned on his behalf. Furthermore, we find references in the homilies 
to the royal tunic (IV.8; VII.16), to the purple and the royal throne (V.17), and to the 
emperor binding the cross on himself (III. 16). 

The second corpus of evidence which points to Constantinople as the city where 
Leontius preached concerns the heretics Marathonius and Sabbatius. The influence of 
both of these men seems to have been confined to Constantinople and its vicinity. 
Marathonius, who denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit, is described by Leontius as 
“cutting the Holy Spirit" (VIII. 17) and is denounced at length in a homily on Pentecost 
(XIII.8-12). In addition we read of the shame of the heretics who fight against the Spirit 
(XI.16), by which the followers of Marathonius are meant. Sabbatius, the founder of 
a sect which was an offshoot of the Novatians, declined to celebrate the feast of Easter 
at the same time as the Christians, and on this account is called by Leontius “Easter- 
thief" (IX.3). His followers are called to task for not wearing appropriate clothing on 
Easter Day (IX.4). The Novatians, who were also a sect of Constantinople, and liked 
to be known as “the Pure”, are parodied by Leontius in the expression “the filth of the 
Pure” (IV.6).' 

In these references to Marathonius and Sabbatius, whose names seem to have been 
household words in Constantinople, as well as in the frequency with which the person of 
the emperor is named or alluded to, we find unmistakable indications that Leontius was, 
in actual fact, a presbyter of Constantinople, as he is designated in the manuscripts. 


II LEONTIUS AND HIS CONGREGATION 


1. The preacher and his congregation 

From the manner in which Leontius addresses his congregation in the course of his 
preaching and from random remarks he makes, it is possible to obtain an impression of 
how he fulfilled his duties as a preacher in their regard, of the interaction between 
homilist and congregation, and of the nature of his public. 


5 See ibid. 

6 The word used by Leontius is Bæoiheúç, which we often translate as “king” where it fits 
theological vocabulary better than *emperor". 

" On Marathonius see ՏԱԼ1 below. 

Ք On Sabbatius see SIII.1 below. 

5 On the Novatians sce 8III.1 below. 
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On many occasions Leontius apostrophises the faithful with the word “friend” or 
*friends".? To suit a particular occasion they are also called “mortal” (XIII.24), 
“friends of Lazarus” (II.21) or “legitimate sons of the resurrection” (VIII.6). While 
preaching at Easter he directs his words specifically to the newly baptised (VIII.15); at 
Pentecost, a feast on which the dead were commemorated, he addresses himself to the 
bereaved (XI.24; XIII.24). The congregation are frequently reminded of biblical 
pericopes which they have heard read out, with expressions such as “You have just heard 
the evangelist saying ...".?' “You have to be reminded, not taught”, he says to them in 
one homily (XIV.25). Before embarking on another step in his exegesis of the biblical 
texts he says: “Listen carefully, for nothing will be said by us that cannot be proved” 
(II.6); or again, “In every affair look for the purport of the affair and you will never 
miss the truth” (V.6). At other times he reprimands them sternly, whether they are 
wavering in their resolution to fast (VI.1), or using feast days for unworthy purposes 
(XI.25-28; XIII.23). Elsewhere Leontius shows himself aware of the difficulties of 
fasting (IV.6), and conveys his sympathy to his listeners; nor does the lateness of the 
hour on another occasion escape him (XI.28). In a homily on Pentecost he asks their 
approval for the use of a metaphor linking the hart with Christ (XIII.22), a figure of 
speech which he seems to regard as daring. That Leontius and his congregation were 
fond of digressions is clear from the number we find in the homilies, some of which are 
apologised for (e.g. II.12), while others are not (e.g. 1I.17). On one occasion his 
listeners apparently called out to him, requesting that he bring to an end his treatment of 
a point concerning ancient exegesis (XIV.26). On at least two occasions it seems 
possible that members of the congregation called out in objection, claiming that Job did 
not feel the devil's blows (V.13) as Leontius claimed, and protesting against the 
incomparable role awarded by Leontius to the woman in the Gospel who anointed the 
Lord (VI.11-14). Elsewhere, when the homilist feels that time is running out, he 
acknowledges himself to be in the congregation's debt, promising implicitly or explicitly 
to return to the theme in another homily (X.15,29). The faithful of Constantinople are 
encouraged to apply the liturgical readings in rectification of contemporary social abuses, 
such as the neglect of a poor relative (VII.13-14), the existence of inhuman private 
prisons (X.36), or the custom of graveside meals which were no doubt all too reminiscent 
of pagan Dionysian revelry (XI.24-26). That Leontius is able to refer on three separate 
occasions (I.16; V.7; VI.9) to the contents of the homily of the previous day presupposes 
a certain continuity in his listeners. Given the presence of catechumens during the 
homily, Leontius confines his liturgical references to the act of psalm-singing (cf. IX.1), 
to the readings (e.g. III.2) and to the eating and drinking of mystical bread and wine 
(III.2; VI.4; XIV.3). 

As we have just noted, Leontius' references on three occasions to a homily he had 
delivered the previous day allow us to assume a certain continuity in his congregation. 
This is also borne out by the consistency of the tenor and contents of all fourteen 


2 See e.g. IV.1; VL2; XI.2; XIII.23. 
? See further 8IV below. 
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homilies, which permit us to draw certain conclusions regarding the nature of his 
listeners. 


2. The expectations of the congregation 

Let us begin, on the basis of the fourteen homilies, to consider what Leontius’ listeners 
generally liked or expected to hear in a homily. They were certainly fond of the 
dramatisation of biblical episodes, a technique we find regularly in the homilies, whether 
it be the annunciation of John the Baptist’s birth to his father by the angel Gabriel (1), the 
altercation between the Jews and the blind man healed by Christ (X), or the 
transformation of the apostles on the day of Pentecost (XI). The methods by which 
Leontius effected this dramatisation (in particular fictitious monologues and dialogues and 
a style loaded with parallelism, anaphora and repetition) we may judge to have been 
pleasing to his congregation as well. The same must have been true of the sometimes 
fanciful exegesis they heard from their presbyter’s lips, when he likened the four 
evangelists to the four horses of the Apocalypse (III.7), or to the four rivers of Eden 
(ՃԼ5), or attempted to represent the thoughts of the devil and God when the former was 
given licence to tempt Job (IV), or compared the cross of Christ with the horns of a hart 
or the human head with heaven (XIII). In the digressions too the homilist evidently 
found a willing audience. The considerable number of unusual or new Greek words used 
by Leontius is an indication of how his congregation liked to be surprised in the course 
of a sermon. But as well as novelty these churchgoers expected certain set-pieces of the 
homiletic art from their presbyter: the description of the trappings of an emperor (II. 13; 
III.2,6,7; XII.8), the gruesome account of the resuscitation of Lazarus’ decomposed body 
(11.24; III.20), the dialogue between the devil and the powers of the netherworld (III.21- 
22), and the diatribes against paideia (X.14,19; cf. XI.12) would have been as eagerly 
awaited by Leontius' congregation as they were by generations of faithful in 
Constantinople before and after them. 

The biblical exegesis which Leontius presents to his congregation cannot be called 
either intellectual or demanding, and it is seemingly intended as much to entertain as to 
instruct. He holds their attention during his elucidation of the readings from Job, for 
instance, by dramatising the biblical characters and putting dialogues and monologues into 
their mouths. This feature of Leontius' preaching we shall have occasion to mention time 
and again in different connections; here it is a pointer to the simplicity of his hearers. 
Nor can the theological plane of Leontius' preaching be called high: the relationship 
between the members of the Trinity is explained either in simple language, as in Homily 
VII, or else in the concrete metaphors of Homilies XI and XIII, where Father, Son and 
Spirit are termed spring, water, river, and first, second and third hour, respectively. 


3. The composition of his congregation 

Also to be noted in assessing the nature of the public before whom Leontius preached is 
the absence of any real exhortations to the ascetic life. It would seem from this that 
monks did not form a significant part of Leontius' congregation, if, indeed, they were 
present at all. From this, as well as from the general tone and level of Leontius' 
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exegesis and theology, we may surmise that the great majority of the homilist’s public 
was not composed of either monks or the élite of the capital. 

From a number of remarks passed by Leontius it seems probable that the faithful 
whom he addressed belonged in fact to the class of workers or artisans. At one point in 
the homily on Palm Sunday he observes: “It is good to stop the homily because of the 
work which lies before us” (III.20). That his listeners could count only the great 
ecclesiastical feast days as days of rest is plain from his comment that Easter is a “day 
of rest for the weary” (VIII.3), and from his warning against the riotous graveside meals 
which his congregation had the leisure to celebrate after the liturgy on the morning of 
Pentecost. 

The various occasions on which drunkards and drunkenness are mentioned are 
probably to be attributed more to the accidents of textual transmission than to the 
character of Leontius’ congregation. Homilies II-VII were preached during the Lenten 
fast, and references to wine and drunkenness in the two Pentecost homilies arise quite 
naturally from the liturgical readings. Nor do the homilist’s admonitions concerning 
frequenting public baths or inns, or bargaining in public, amount to much more than 
homiletic set-pieces. 

The attention paid by Leontius in his preaching to the poor indicates the existence of 
an economically underprivileged class among his congregation. The faithful are exhorted 
to increase their love of the poor (III.18), to share their celebration of the feast day with 
the needy (III.18), and to include the indigent in their festive banquet, lest, being 
disregarded, the poor person seek help from the heretic (IIT. 19). Also, explains Leontius 
in elucidation of the plight of Job, it is often the case that someone is in need and is not 
only not recognised by his relatives but must also accept their oaths that he never come 
near the family (VII.14). In the same sermon God is designated as the one “who raises 
up the needy from the ground and lifts up the beggar from the dung-heap" (1 Kgs 2.8; 
VII.16). A striking piece of evidence for the presence of the poor people in his 
congregation is given during the homilist's plea for correct attire among the newly 
baptised at the liturgical celebration on Easter morning, where he shows understanding 
for those who cannot afford the special white clothing and shoes to match: 

But it is necessary for one who celebrates the resurrection by all means to wear clothing 

appropriate to the feast in so far as he can afford to, not beyond what he can afford. This 


is why today in our celebration the poor also are adorned with royal garments through 
their intention. (IX.4) 


Elsewhere he refers to a man who is well-off tearing up the bond of the debtor (X.10), 
and feelingly condemns the well-to-do who imprison an innocent man — here presumably 
a debtor — in a private prison.” The references in Homilies XI and XIII to the 
designing and building of tombs might, on the other hand, lead the reader to believe that 
Leontius was speaking on those occasions to wealthier members of his congregation, 
were it not that archaeological and other evidence suggests that the external uniformity 
in the tombs of this period does not reflect the different social classes of those who 


2 See X.35-36, and introduction to X, 8IV. 
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erected them.” Finally we have one passage in which charity towards the poor is 
described by Leontius as being of benefit to one’s deceased relative: 


Give an obol to the beggar in his (the dead man’s) name, and he will rejoice. Bless the 
belly of the hungry man with bread, and he (the dead man) will be pleased. (X1.24) 


The legislation of Justinian makes explicit provision for the poor as a social class; we 
shall not be mistaken, therefore, in believing that urban poverty was a reality for the 
members of Leontius' congregation. 

Since we have had to exclude the possibility that Leontius was preaching for a 
monastic community, the presence of women in his congregation can, it seems to us, be 
taken for granted. In the homilies we find unavoidably the trite comparisons between 
Eve and the Virgin Mary (cf. VIII.2; XI.6) and the familiar sentiments that “the female 
sex is more cowardly than the male" (1.9), that “a man is more quickly tripped up by a 
woman" (V.18), that the home is where the woman belongs (V.20) and that it was 
through a woman that suffering came into the world (VIII.5). But other remarks made 
by our homilist, concerning either the women in the liturgical readings or the female sex 
as a whole, have a freshness which leads us to believe that he was taking the female 
members of his congregation into account during his preaching. Thus while the man 
lends his seed, like capital, to the woman, explains Leontius in a pun, it is she who bears 
the interest on the capital, i.e. the child (1.16). It is also women who prefigure the 
church, whether it be Elizabeth (1.6; cf. Sarah) or the woman in the Gospel pericope who 
anointed the Lord (VI.11). The tribute paid by the homilist to the latter is in fact 
remarkable: she is called an associate of the Virgin and attendant of the Lord (VI.9), and 
is said to have surpassed Abraham (VI. 10) and to be incomparable (VI.11): 


This woman surpassed all people — not only women, but men too. And let none of the 
men present glower at a woman when he realises that she is preferred above a man ... 


Whether or not Leontius' male listeners had reacted verbally to his encomium of the 
woman in the Gospel reading is unclear. It is likely that they did, for a little later the 
preacher repeats some of his words as if in justification of his point (VI.14). For one 
of the copyists of Leontius' homilies at any rate, the homilist had indeed gone too far, 
and in an attempt to remedy the blasphemy, if not to restore the social status quo, he 
added to his text after “surpassed all women”: “not the holy Virgin, for she does not 
admit of comparison. She surpassed all the other women". For the sake of dramatic 
effect, Martha is presented by Leontius as dithering and obstinate (II.22ff.) and Job's 
wife as shrewish and hard of heart (V.20; VII.15). Elsewhere in one of the homilies on 
the morning of Easter Day, as Leontius compares the women who kept watch over the 
dead Lord to the apostles who took to flight, he concludes that "this is why up to today 
the female sex is fond of vigils” (VIII.5), thereby complimenting the staying power of 


B On this point see E. Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale à Byzance 4-Ի 
siécles (Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales; Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Civilisations et Sociétés 48; Paris, 1977), 69. 

^ Eadem, Structure sociale, famille, chrétienté à Byzance IV*-XT* siècles (London, 1981), 
I. 67. 
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the female participants in the long Easter vigil. To instruct his listeners in behaviour 
befitting a visit to the tombs of the deceased on the day of Pentecost, Leontius chooses 
the negative example of a widow, presumably recently bereaved, who is accompanied by 
her male friend as she celebrates the feast in unworthy fashion with a graveside meal and 
much revelry (XI.25). Among the “grave-drunks” whom Leontius reprimands 
sarcastically we must also think of women, perhaps even of the female members of the 
homilist’s congregation. 

There are no indications in Leontius’ homilies themselves concerning the name or the 
site of the church in which he preached. Given, however, our conclusion that Leontius’ 
listeners were in the main workers and artisans, it is very probable that we are to think 
of him as being a presbyter in a smaller church in Constantinople, rather than in the 
grand Hagia Sophia or of an “imperial” foundation like Saints Sergius and Bacchus. 
From the two homilies on Pentecost where Leontius speaks of going to the graves of the 
deceased after the liturgical celebration, it is plain that the church itself contained no 
funeral monuments. This, however, as we know from elsewhere, was the rule rather 
than the exception in Constantinople during the era of Justinian” and does not help us 
to situate or identify the church in which Leontius preached. 

As far as the length of his sermons is concerned, Leontius is fairly restrained when 
one remembers that John Chrysostom was known to have preached for two hours at a 
stretch. In Leontius' works the importance of the feast day is not always reflected in 
the length of the homily, since two of the shorter homilies, VIII and IX, were delivered 
on Easter Day; after a long Easter vigil and the baptismal ceremonies the preacher clearly 
took the fatigue and satiety of his congregation into account." We need to bear in mind 
that Homilies IV, V and VI, which are rather short, were delivered in the evening.” 
The same is possibly true of Homily VII on Good Friday, although this is somewhat 
longer. Homily XII in its original version was longer than the Greek text we have 
today,” and we suspect the same holds for Homily XIII.” 


III LEONTIUS' THOUGHT-WORLD 


l. Religious thought-world 

The reader of Leontius' homilies is struck almost immediately by their lack of theological 
profundity. Leontius is first and foremost a popular preacher, whose greatest quality is 
his ability to bring the biblical readings of the liturgy to life by dramatising their 
contents. The biblical figures for their part become the dramatis personae of the 


5 See R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin. Première Partie. 
Le siége de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique. Tome III. Les églises et les monastéres 
(Paris, 19692), 549, who points out that it was exceptional for people who did not belong to the 
imperial family to be buried in a church. 
See C. Baur, Johannes Chrysostomus und seine Zeit 1 (Munich, 1929), 176-177,182. 
On the time of delivery of Homilies VIII and IX see introduction 81. 
Sec introduction to Homilies IV-VII, 8I. 
See introduction to Homily XII, 8I. 
On the lacunae in XIII see introduction to Homilies XI and XIII, ՏՈ. 
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homilies, who present their ideas and feelings in monologues and dialogues. Thus in the 
homilies, with the exception of the panegyrical passages, Leontius stays close to the text 
of the scripture, and systematic expositions are found only rarely. When they are, in 
fact, found they are considered by Leontius himself to be digressions.” Even when 
preaching on the most significant religious occasions, such as Easter and Pentecost, 
Leontius does not neglect the readings of the day. Because of his manner of preaching 
it is difficult to obtain a clear picture of the homilist as a theologian, and our sketch of 
his theological and religious views will have to be based on the random observations 
made in the homilies. 

Leontius’ theological frame of reference is trinitarian. He professes “one essence 
(ovcia) of Father and Son and Holy Spirit in three different hypostases”, in addition to 
which he finds it necessary on several occasions to emphasise the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit.” Within the Trinity it is Christ who stands out. This is naturally in part due 
to historical accident, in that of the homilies which are transmitted seven are devoted to 
pericopes in which Christ plays the leading role (II, III, VII-X and XIV), and three to 
readings in which this is partly the case (VI, XI and XII). 

Nonetheless, this picture is a faithful reflection of Leontius’ concentration on the 
figure of Christ, whom he likes to denote as “Christ the Master”. In particular it is the 
divine power in Christ to which he gives his attention, so much so that there is scarcely 
any scope for the true human being. 

Christ is portrayed by Leontius as God who speaks to human beings (X.23), as God 
who discourses with Martha (II.22,23,25), as God who informs his apostles what is going 
to happen (VI.5; XIV.5; cf. II.6), as God who is present everywhere (III.25), as God 
who is incorruptible in his humanity (II.5). Likewise, Leontius stresses Christ's divine 
power (11.27: III.25, X.19; XIV.31). It is instructive օո the other hand to note that only 
seven times is Christ called Jesus (II.21,24,27; III.26; X.14; XIII.22,24), and of these 
the three instances in Homily II are attributable to the fact that Leontius is keeping close 
to the biblical text. For the rest, the pronouncements concerning Christ's humanity are 
of the order that man and God in Christ are one and the same, for which Leontius uses 
the formulae “not other” and “one and the same" (VII.7); in addition we find the contrast 
made between what Christ did according to the dispensation of the incarnation and 
according to what befits the divinity (II.12; VIL.7; XIV.17-18). Human emotions in 
Christ prove the veracity of the incarnation (II.26), through which the Son became the 
mediator between the Father and human beings (VII.4). 

The relationship between Christ and God the Father is characterised by Leontius as 
one between Word and Mind (VII.4) and between water and spring, the Spirit being 
designated in the second case as river (XI.11). Stress is laid on the same essence 
(ovoia) in Father and Son (XIV.15) and on their one will (VII.S). The glory of Father 
and Son is also said to be one (XIV.20). 


* E.g. 11.17; XIV.26. 
32 E.g. V.8; XI.18; XIII.6,8-9,13. 
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Leontius makes much of the voluntary nature of Christ’s redemptive work (e.g. 
11.5,19; III.15; ՄԱԼ6: XIV.6). Christ debased himself (11.16; VIII.5), and raised 
himself from the dead (VII.19; X.5; XIV.6). On the cross Christ blotted out our sins 
with the sponge of his philanthropy (II.18); by his suffering he made good the sin of 
Adam (cf. II.20), barred the way to hell and opened paradise (1.20). 

The cross on which Christ's voluntary suffering took place is mentioned on numerous 
occasions by Leontius. Apart from the commonplace comparison between the cross and 
the wood of the tree in Eden (VIII.2,10; XI.6), we find a lyrical passage on the efficacy 
of the cross (III. 15-16), in which Leontius emphasises that it is active throughout the 
whole of creation. Elsewhere he explains that the cross is the trunk of the palm tree 
(III.8), which Christ planted firmly (11.20). In one place God is seen to provoke the 
devil into hewing the cross (III.23), in another it is the impious Jews who fashion it. 
Leontius also compares Christ to the hart which longs for streams, since he raised up the 
cross-like horns of salvation (XIII.22). 

Mary occupies a remarkably unimportant place in Leontius' homilies. On three 
occasions we find a contrast made between her and Eve (VI.9; VIII.2; XI.6), where 
Mary is designated as Virgin, Virgin Mary and Mary, respectively. Five times the 
homilist refers to the virgin birth of Jesus (IX.7 [bis]; X1I.2,3,4). 

A noteworthy role is, on the other hand, reserved for the devil. Since his fall he is 
no longer called “angel” as suits his nature, but “slanderer” to suit his inclinations 
(IV.8). From that time, too, there has been no question of further contact between God 
and the devil; thus the words which he addresses to God concerning Job while standing 
in the company of the angels are not actually spoken but are the devil's private thoughts, 
shown to us through the Holy Spirit (IV.5; V.7). In his homilies on Job Leontius 
portrays the devil as “shameful” and “dishonourable” (IV.13,20), “villanous” (IV.17; 
V.4; cf. IV.13) and *clever at doing evil" (IV.17); as an imposter (VII.16,17), a 
worshipper of idols (VII. 16), and as a dweller in the wilderness (IV.3,20; cf. VIII. 11). 
He is clad in rags (IV.8; ՄԱԼ11) and is the opponent of Christ, who worsts him 
immediately after his baptism (II.16). At the raising of Lazarus the devil becomes 
disquieted because he fears that the affair will not stop with Lazarus: accordingly he 
spurs on the Jews to crucify Jesus. On the day of Christ's resurrection, however, it is 
evident that the devil has indeed been bereft of all his prisoners (VIII. 11), who are also 
called his children (IX.3). The close connection which exists for our homilist between 
the devil and the Jews he points up by repeatedly calling the devil their father — an idea 
based on Jn 8.44 (VIII. 10,11; X.7) — and the Jews the accomplices of the devil (III.21; 
VI.2). In one of his Easter homilies Leontius contrasts the neophytes with the devil, and 
makes the privileges which the devil has lost accrue to them (VIII.11; cf. IV.10). 

The devil is also the instigator of heresies; he is the weed-sower, and weeds are 
connected with heresy. When Martha expresses her doubt concerning Christ's power to 
raise Lazarus, Leontius remarks: *Not as yet has Arius come to light, and you are 
proposing the tare of the weakness of God" (II.22). While expounding on the theme that 
the glory of the Father and Christ are one, the homilist takes the offensive against the 
subordinationism of Arius and his followers, who will stop at nothing (XIV.14-17). On 
a further two occasions Leontius mentions Arius by his name, typing him once 
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“blasphemer” and once as “weighing the divinity” (VIII.17). Other heretics whose 
names he likes to bring into his homilies are Sabbatius and Marathonius. It has already 
been pointed out that these names are closely connected with Constantinople; this 
underscores the fact that in Leontius we are actually dealing with a presbyter who is 
familiar with that city. The Sabbatians, who are accused by him of celebrating Easter 
twice (IX.3,4), formed an offshoot of the Novatians, to whom Leontius refers in IV.6 
with the words “the filth of the Pure”. Marathonius is denounced by Leontius for being 
one who “cuts the Spirit” (VIII.17), and, as is to be expected, the adherents of 
Marathonius, who attributed a subordinate place to the Spirit, are attacked in the two 
homilies on Pentecost. They are described as “shooting at the Spirit” (XI.16), dividing 
Father and Son from the Spirit (XI.10), and as calculating the day of Pentecost but being 
unable to keep the feast (XIII.9; cf. 8-12). Heretics, like pagans and Jews, are in general 
terms compared by Leontius with a dog: a heretic barks like a dog at the shepherd 
(III. 19), and a heretic should be driven out of the holy precincts like a dog (VIII.18; cf. 
XII.6). 

Besides the devil, the Jews are also portrayed in Leontius' homilies as hostile to 
Christians. They are painted black: they are bloodthirsty (11.29; cf. X.34: Solomon was 
right in calling the synagogue of the Jews a “leech”); they are friends of the devil (III.21; 
VI.2), who is likewise called their father (VIII. 10,11; X.7); they practise magic, stitching 
together leaves and juggling demons (X.8).  Leontius' approach in his homilies, 
combined with his predilection for contrasts, is in large measure the cause of this black- 
and-white depiction of Christ and his followers compared with the Jews, spiritually blind 
as the latter are (X.11). In his Christmas homily Leontius stresses the fact that even 
wicked Magi were preferred by God before Jews, and thus the blessing of Abraham was 
transferred from Jews to Gentiles (XII.4,7,9). Among the Jews themselves, however, 
the homilist leaves room for nuance and differences of opinion. Accordingly, although 
they are portrayed in one instance as being drunk with envy of the apostles at Pentecost 
and being put to shame by the light of the Holy Spirit (XIII. 14,15), elsewhere Leontius 
distinguishes between those Jews who respond to Peter's appeal at Pentecost, and those 
who impute drunkenness to the apostles. 

We gain little insight from the homilies into pagans and paganism in Leontius' day. 
Our homilist mentions pagans in the same breath as Jews (11.13; VIII.16; XI.9) and then 
to disparage them, and his other comments on paganism do not extend beyond 
denunciations of idol-worship, astrology (VIII.15; X.19), magic and human sacrifice 
(XII.2.3). 

Of the variety of animals mentioned in the fourteen homilies, three in particular 
provide us with an entrée into the religious thought-world of Leontius and his flock: the 
dog, the lion and the hart. Far from being a symbol of fidelity, the dog stands for 
heretics (IIT. 19; VIII. 18), pagans (XII.6,7) or Jews (XII.6). The lion is named twice as 
the symbol of Christ in the tomb: just as the animal does not close its eyes while sleeping 
in its lair, so too did Christ keep the eye of his divinity open in the tomb (VIII.19; 
IX.10). In a passage where the Greek text is unfortunately corrupt, the hart is portrayed 
by Leontius as a nimble beast running towards the Lord, bearing on its head cross-like 
horns. Just as when its horns are allowed to burn, insects and animals are driven out by 
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the smoke, so too do the cross-like horns of Christ drive out demons, explains the 
homilist (XIII.20-22). The portrayal of the lion and the hart derives beyond doubt from 
the Christian bestiary, the Physiologus and is another testimony to the popularity of this 
work in Patristic times.” 


2. Glimpses of everyday life 

On more than one occasion we have drawn the reader's attention to the fact that Leontius 
is first and foremost a popular preacher. While, therefore, we may seek in vain in his 
homilies for evidence of the important theological or ecclesiastical issues of his time, 
there is scarcely another writer in sixth-century Constantinople, or indeed in the Greek 
East during this period, who provides us with a similar picture of domestic, commercial, 
professional and civic life. 

A list of some of the basic supplies for the household is given by Leontius in XIII.2: 
wine, oil, bread, wool and linen, the latter commodities being worked by the mistress of 
the household into robes and cloaks. Activities related to bread-making are mentioned 
with some regularity: the milling of grain and meal (X.3), the preparation of leaven and 
dough (VI.11), the kneading of dough (1.6) and the baking of bread (XIII.1). The 
domestic uses of fire, like burning thorns, melting wax, and lighting up a house, are also 
referred to (XI.17). At Easter it was apparently the custom in Constantinople to decorate 
the windows, gateways and doors of houses with festoons of oil- and wax-lights (IX.3). 
At Easter too, Leontius expects his congregation to sing psalms at home (VIII.3). The 
existence of slaves in a household is taken for granted. Twice there is mention of a 
runaway slave (IV.2,10), who is said on one occasion to be bound in chains (IV.10), 
while the presence of Moses and Elijah beside Peter at the Transfiguration is likened to 
that of a servant, set beside his master and whispering discreetly to him (XIV.32). When 
Leontius exclaims that Easter is the “day which proclaimed former slaves now priests of 
tlieir masters" (IX.1), he seems to imply that Christian masters had taken advantage of 
a legislative act of A.D. 484 whereby masters could free slaves in order to allow them 
to become priests.” 

Small-scale commerce in Constantinople is also reflected in Leontius' homilies, and 
the homilist himself is partial to using words connected with loans and debts in a 
figurative sense. A purse or pouch as a receptacle for money, treasure or pearls is 
named on four occasions (IV.1; VI.2; XI.21 [bis]). We are presented too with a picture 
of a sealed pouch full of pearls, which is given into someone's safekeeping but is 
subsequently opened and pilfered by him (VI.2). Petty bargaining as an activity which 
claims the attention of his congregation above churchgoing during Lent is condemned by 
Leontius (VI. 1). Money-lending must have been a facet of everyday life for Leontius and 
his listeners. In 1.16 he refers to interest and capital in a figurative sense while 
elaborating a theme he had begun in the sermon of the previous day, and while preaching 
at Pentecost he claims that the feast had made poor people money-lenders (XI.12). 


* On the Physiologus see CPG 3766 and Aubineau, HP 402 with bibliography. 
* See Aubineau, HP 449 and cf. n.11 above. 
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Similarly Easter has despoiled the devil and left no-one a debtor (IX.2), in that Christ 
“took upon himself the debt of Adam and paid it off”, cancelling the bond of our sins on 
the cross (II.18). Elsewhere we are afforded a glimpse of a creditor generously tearing 
up the bond of a debtor (X.10), and of the existence of private prisons for debtors, a 
practice that was not only illegal but inhuman as well (X.36). A final example of 
Leontius’ talent for using the language of everyday activities in order to bring the biblical 
passages to life for his listeners is the description of the resurrection of Lazarus as 
guaranteeing the resurrection of Christ “by a first instalment” (III.23). 

Various trades and professions which must have been familiar to his congregation are 
named in Leontius’ homilies. We find carpentry (VI.1), icon painting (XIII.7) and the 
playing of the lyre (11.25) and the cithara (XIII.23), and among the craftsmen who relied 
on fire for the execution of their work we have to think of plumbers, potters and gold 
and silversmiths (XI.17), although they are not expressly named. Thanks to Leontius’ 
predilection for presenting Job as an athlete, more precisely as a boxer, in his struggles 
with the devil, we have a glimpse of an athletic contest in which one of the naked 
protagonists, with his hair cut short, bows in the dust in homage to Christ, the judge of 
the contest (IV.7; V.4,13,17,20). Leontius' congregation are expected to finish the race 
of forty days, i.e. the Lenten fast, like athletes, and await the crown of the feast (II. 15). 
The profession of the elementary teacher, or pedagogue, and his methods of instructing 
his pupils are portrayed in XIV.8. Not unexpectedly there are various mentions of 
medical practice, whether it be the administering of drugs or oil (V.14) or the 
summoning of medical aid to hold an ailment in check (X.27). In particular we should 
mention a passage in which Leontius describes contemporary medical and surgical 
practices in connection with Christ's healing of the man blind from birth. The passage 
deserves to be cited in full here: 

Surely he didn't lay bare a whetstone, or melt a salve, or display a probe, or steep a 

sponge, or shave the head of the maimed man, in order to check the discharge? Surely 

he didn't restore him with a mild diet? Surely he didn't give him an antidote to cleanse 

him of bile? Surely he didn't scrape the trachoma? Surely he didn't couch a cataract? 

It wasn't by strange and hurtful and unnatural medical practice — as happens among 

human beings — that he caused him to see (X.18). 


Just as Christ did not have to resort to medicine or surgery in healing the blind man, 
so too is the blind man himself superior to the Pharisees with all their knowledge of legal 
matters (X.12,14). Elsewhere the practitioners of the legal profession are contrasted 
unfavourably with the apostles in their simplicity (X.31; XIII.4), but since the contrast 
is one between paideia and knowledge of God we should not see Leontius' comments as 
having necessarily any bearing on the legal profession of his own times. Soldiers also 
appear in Leontius’ homilies, but significantly only in functions of royal bodyguards 
(III.1,6; VII.2; VIII.7) or prison guards (X.5) or guards outside the tomb of Christ 
(VIII.5; X.6). This nexus between the army and the emperor would be a natural one in 
the minds of the faithful of Constantinople. 

Indeed, most of the glimpses afforded by Leontius of civic or public life in the capital 
city of the Eastern Roman Empire are concerned with the figure of the emperor. The 
passages concerned with the royal person or office we have already adduced as part of 
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the evidence for situating Leontius and his congregation in Constantinople. While it is 
true that some of these passages — in particular those describing imperial trappings 
(II. 13; III.6-7; cf. XII.8) and the ceremonial of aduentus (III.2) — constitute homiletic 
set-pieces, these cannot have been devoid of meaning for the populace of the imperial 
capital, least of all during a reign as long and spectacular as that of Justinian. On the 
contrary, it is possible that the imperial diadem, the purple robes, bodyguard, horses, and 
chariots inlaid with gold described in some of these passages were seen not infrequently 
by Leontius' congregation. For the rest we find in the homilies references to the imperial 
tunic (IV.8; VII.16), to the triumph of the emperor over a tyrant (IV.5; X.32-33), and 
to the emperor binding the cross on himself (III. 16). The remark put by Leontius into 
the mouth of Job, that a “king is a statue endowed with reason" (V.15), may be called 
typically Byzantine in its ideology of the imperial office. 

Other references — all too fleeting — in the homilies to aspects of life in 
Constantinople at this time are to inns (VIII.3), theatres (XI.26), dancing (VIII.3; X1.26), 
baths (VI. 1), travellers (X.27; XI.2) and to earthquakes (1.1: VII.3; XI.15) — the latter 
being, as we know from the sources, of some frequency in the first half of the sixth 
century in Constantinople. 


IV STYLE AND LANGUAGE 

The pitfalls of a description of an author's style and language which is based on 
translated texts will be only too obvious to the reader. Notwithstanding the dangers 
involved, however, it seemed to us desirable to give the users of this volume at least a 
general impression of Leontius' style and language, in that, as well as forming an integral 
part of his homiletic technique, these elements of his preaching are of importance for his 
identity as a homilist in his own right. 

Leontius' homilies have a vivid character, an effect which is achieved in particular 
by the manner in which he makes the persons in the biblical pericopes that he treats 
assume a life of their own. The fictitious monologues and dialogues which arise from 
this technique are characteristic of his sermons. Of the monologues, the two most 
effective and extensive are those in IV.3-4 and V.16-18, where the devil contemplates 
aloud various possibilities for ruining the righteous Job. Leontius’ homilies abound in 
fictitious dialogues, sometimes of considerable length, like the one containing the 
speeches of Peter and the Jews at Pentecost in XI.21-23. Further examples of dialogues 
which enhance the vivacity of the preaching are the arguments between Zachariah and 
the archangel Gabriel (1.5-12), between Martha and Christ (Ա.22-25), Job and his wife 
(VII.15-16), and the blind man and the Jews (X.12-14). While it is true that fictitious 
dialogues can be found from the time of Amphilochius of Iconium onwards, their 
frequency in Leontius’ sermons is striking.? 

The liveliness to which imaginary monologues and dialogues contribute is increased 
by the generous use which Leontius makes of apostrophe and exclamation. As we have 


55 On the use of dialogue in homilies see G. La Piana, Le rappresentationi sacre nella 


letteratura bizantina dalle origini al sec. IX (Grottaferrata, 1912), 62-117. 
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already had occasion to observe, not only does he address his congregation frequently in 
either the second person singular or plural with words such as “friend” ,“friends” and so 
on, but there are also passages of sustained apostrophe, such as in VIII.15 where the 
neophytes in his congregation are spoken to, or in XI.24,26, where in the course of his 
preaching he addresses himself to those members of his congregation who want to use 
the feast day for unworthy purposes. 

In addition the biblical characters themselves, like the Jews (Ա.29), the Jews and the 
Pharisees (VIII.7-10) and Herod (X.33), are apostrophised by Leontius. Heretics are 
also singled out by him (e.g. XI.16); in particular Marathonius is berated in an extended 
apostrophe (ՃԱԼ9-12). Exclamations, of which the favourite is “What marvellous 
actions!” (e.g. I.14; IV.9; VI.13; X.12), occur where Leontius wishes either to 
emphasise a point which has been made, as at II.29, “The madness of the priests, rather 
of the no-priests!”, after the plans of the scribes and the chief-priests for doing away with 
Christ have been discussed; or to introduce a new aspect of the homily, as at XI.25, 
“The indifference of people!", which opens Leontius' denunciation of hypocritical 
behaviour at the graves of the deceased relatives. 

Of the remaining figures of speech employed by Leontius it is anaphora to which he 
is especially partial, By way of example we can point to III.1, where “already” is 
repeated seven times, to IV.7, where “Look down, see" is found five times, and to a 
remarkable degree of extended anaphora in XI.12, where “today” appears seventeen 
times. Repetition of all kinds abounds in Leontius' homilies. Here we wish to single out 
for comment the repetition of biblical verses, which serves to build up blocks of 
monologue, dialogue, or the commentary of the preacher himself. Accordingly in I.5-7, 
a passage in which Zachariah voices his doubts to Gabriel, the words “How shall I know 
this?" — the very words which express this unworthy doubt — are repeated five times 
with each new objection Zachariah adduces. Similarly, in II.3-5 the words shouted by 
the crowd on Palm Sunday, “Blessed is he who comes”, are repeated five times during 
the course of Leontius’ exposition, in X.22-25 Christ is made to repeat the words of the 
pericope “Do not judge according to appearance” (seven times) during his speech to the 
Jews, and in XIV.10-12 Peter utters the words “May it turn out in your favour, Lord! 
This shall never happen to you” (Mt 16.22) six times while rebuking Christ. 

As far as other figures of speech are concerned, we shall limit ourselves to pointing 
to Leontius’ fondness for parallels (e.g. I.6; VI.6), antithesis (e.g. V.2; VIII.11; 
XII.3,4,8) and symmetry (e.g. III.18; VII.4; X.29). 

In conclusion we may note a sample of those expressions which occur frequently in 
Leontius’ homilies and which may be said to be characteristic of his style. In referring 
to the biblical pericope which has been read out in the course of the liturgy, he uses 
phrases which we have translated as: “You have just heard the evangelist ... 
saying/crying out” (e.g. 1I.2,15,29; III. 17; VI.5,12; IX.6; X.17; ՃԱ.4,30), or “(as) you 
have (just) heard" (e.g. 1.3; III.1; X.20; XI.22; XIII.3; XIV.5,13,32). To show that 
something had already been prophesied long before Leontius employs the words “many 
years ago" (e.g. II.6; III.12; VIII.8,9,12,13; IX.8 [bis],9 [bis]; X.34; X1.16,19,23; 
XII.2,9), and as proof that someone's action is in accordance with a biblical utterance 
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made long before we find phrases to do with fulfilling “the saying" (1I.26; VIII.1.5; 
XI.18; XIII.7; XIV.29). 

Leontius' practice of using dialogues to enliven his homilies has also led to a number 
of favourite expressions. In particular the objections raised by a fictitious opponent are 
worth mentioning. These are constantly introduced by expressions which we have 
translated as: “What do you say?" (VIII.9), “What will they say?" (X.7; ՃԼ16), 
“some/he/they will say immediately" (X.8; XI.16; XIII.9; XIV.16,24,28), “but some 
will (quite) (possibly) say” (11.6; VIII.5; XI.10,11,19,28; XII.9,16) or “but it is quite 
possible that someone will say” (III.5,24; V.5.7; VI.9,12; VII.6.8; IX.4,10). 

Among the numerous interrogatory formulae to be found in the homilies we point to 
the expression “Why?”, of which Leontius is particularly fond (e.g. 1I.13,17; V.3; VI.5; 
VIII.5; XII.9; XIII.6,7). In cases where he wishes to go into a subject in more detail he 
uses an expression which we have translated as "listen attentively" to get the attention of 
his congregation (Ա.4,6,16: IV.5; V.7; XIV.18,24), or else, when time is pressing, we 
find the formula “listen briefly" (III.20,24). Further turns of phrase to which Leontius 
is partial are designations of “Christ the Master", which occur on countless occasions, 
and of “children of the Jews" (11.13,29; VI.2; VIII.5,9,10; X.1,7,9; XII.6), “children 
of the pagans/Greeks" (II.13; X.26), “children of the Arians” (XIV.16), and so օո. 

These frequent expressions in Leontius" homilies, as well as the features of his style 
mentioned above, are common property of the homiletic tradition. But from the 
frequency with which Leontius uses certain turns of phrase or figures of speech we are 
entitled to conclude that he had a preference for these, and to regard them as 
characteristic of his preaching. 


V THE LITURGY OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN THE MID-SIXTH CENTURY 

Here it is our intention to provide an outline of the liturgical celebrations during which 
Leontius delivered his homilies, our aim being nothing more ambitious than to enable the 
reader to see the texts translated below in their proper context. The Greek texts of the 
liturgies themselves can be consulted in either C. A. Swainson, The Greek Liturgies 
chiefly from the original Authorities with an Appendix containing the Coptic Ordinary 
Canon of the Mass (Cambridge, 1884) or F.E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, vol. 1, Eastern Liturgies (Oxford, 1896). It should be noted that homilies are 
not generally provided for in the rubrics, and this is reflected in almost all modern works 
dealing with ancient Greek liturgies. See, e.g., J. Mateos, La célébration de la paróle 
dans la liturgie byzantine. Etude historique (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 191; Rome, 
1971); H.-J. Schulz, Die byzantinische Liturgie. Glaubenszeugnis und Symbolgestalt 
(Sophia, Bd. 5; Trier, 1980), esp. 69-81 (Die Liturgie der Justinianischen Epoche). 
Much useful general information, but again the same lack of attention to preaching, is to 
be found in A. Baumstark, Comparative Liturgy, revised by B. Botte, English ed. by 
F.L. Cross (Westminster-Maryland, 1958), from the third French ed. of Liturgie 
Comparée (Chevetogne, 1953), and in T.J. Talley, The Origins of the Liturgical Year 
(New York, 1986). For our outline here we have profited most from T.F. Mathews, The 
Early Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy (University Park and 
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London, 1977), who gives a judicious presentation of the liturgy of the sixth century 
based on archaeological and literary evidence. 

Now, however, in the light of the publication of fourteen homilies of Leontius, 
presbyter of Constantinople, we wish to rectify Mathews’ statement that “no single 
sermon-writer of any importance emerges in the sixth century in Constantinople”, and 
the suggestion that “by this time the custom of preaching had fallen somewhat into disuse 
in Constantinople”.* Again, it should be pointed out that while the kontakia of 
Leontius' contemporary Romanus Melodus are not strictly speaking sermons, they played 
an important role in the liturgy of the Justinianic period and could well have been taken 
into account by Mathews. A final consideration is that there is little or no distinction 
made by Mathews or by other writers on the early Greek liturgy between the preaching 
of a bishop and of a presbyter: this again is a reflection of the evidence, both 
archaeological and literary, which concerns in the main patriarchs and bishops, rather 
than presbyters. Here too, then, in the field of liturgy the work of the presbyter Leontius 
will make its contribution. 

As far as we can tell, with the exception of Homilies IV, V, VI and perhaps VII, the 
homilies of Leontius translated below were delivered in the course of a eucharistic 
celebration. Homilies IV, V, VI and perhaps VII were delivered during an evening 
liturgy which comprised readings from the Scriptures, singing of psalms and a homily. 
The liturgy for such an occasion was composed of two parts, the liturgy of the 
catechumens, which could be attended by both baptised and unbaptised members of the 
congregation, and the liturgy of the faithful, which was reserved for those already 
baptised. In the time of Justinian, the rites appear to have commenced with the First or 
Little Entrance; that is, the celebrant and other members of the clergy, including the 
deacon carrying the Gospel, were accompanied by the faithful as they entered the church. 
Once this ceremonial entrance was completed the celebrant gave the greeting of peace to 
those present and, if he was a bishop, ascended the episcopal throne in the apse. Next 
came the three readings from Scripture, one from the Old Testament and one from the 
Acts or the Epistles, each read by a lector, and the Gospel reading performed by the 
deacon with great solemnity, as the faithful crowded round the ambo to listen to him. 
The homily, in other words the elucidation of the readings of the day, was then delivered 
by the bishop or the presbyter, or, as we have already had occasion to note, by more 
than one preacher. The homilist sat, while his congregation stood; if he was a bishop he 
usually preached from his throne, but whether a presbyter spoke from the ambo or the 
bema is not clear. After the homily the catechumens were blessed and dismissed, the 
doors were closed by the janitors, and the liturgy of the faithful began. 

The second part of the liturgy opened with the Great Entrance or the Entrance of the 
Mysteries, the purpose of which was to bring the bread and wine from the place where 
they had been prepared to the altar. Mathews observes that we are poorly informed 
about this procession which was “the most important action — ceremonially and visually 


6 Mathews, op. cit., 150. 
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— in the Early Byzantine liturgy”.” There followed the Kiss of Peace and the recitation 
of the Nicene Creed, after which the anaphora or eucharistic prayer was solemnly said 
by the clergy. After the communion, at which the faithful partook of the eucharistic 
bread and wine, they were blessed and dismissed. 

Against this background of the solemn ceremonial of the eucharistic liturgy with its 
dramatic entrances we must then set the homilies of Leontius. These, while they may 
be sometimes stylised and “rhetorical”, will have been nonetheless the only element in 
the ceremony that could at all be felt as spontaneous, or where everyday situations could 
be reflected. 


7 Mathews, op. cit., 162. 
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HOMILY I 
ON THE BIRTH OF ST JOHN 
PROPHET AND PRECURSOR 


I INTRODUCTION 

Early Christian homilies surviving in Greek where John the Baptist is the central figure 
can be classified in discernible groups.! First we have the homilies delivered in the 
context of the course reading of Matthew's and Luke's gospels, such as those of Origen, 
Chrysostom and Cyril of Alexandria, where the Baptist receives attention? Next there 
is a group of homilies devoted specifically to John the Baptist, within which there are 
three themes. The first of these is the decapitation of the Baptist, a feast which was 
already in evidence in Jerusalem at the beginning of the fifth century and was celebrated 
on 29 August. Despite its title, a good example of this kind of homily is Hesychius' 
Homily XVI In conceptionem Praecursoris (CPG 6587) A second subgroup contains 
the homilies for the feast of John's birth, which was finally fixed on 24 June. A recently 
edited example of this category is the homily of Leontius Monachus. To a third 
subgroup we can assign a number of homilies dealing with the annunciation of the 
Baptist's birth to Zachariah, a theme which is prominent in Homily I of Leontius of 
Constantinople. The third group of homilies devoted specifically to John the Baptist in 
the early Byzantine period is connected with the feast of the Baptist par excellence: the 


! This homily has no CPG number. On the figure of John the Baptist in general in Patristic 
literature see Aubineau, Hésychius II, 629 n.3 and 630 n.1. 

? See ibid., 630 nn.2 and 3. 

5 Ed. Aubineau, Hésychius II, 629-705. Other examples of homilies on this theme are: 
ps. Chrysostom, PG 59, 485-490 (CPG 4570); ps. Chrysostom, PG 59, 757-766 (CPG 4614); 
Basil Sel., PG 85, 226D-228A (CPG 6656 [18]); Chrysippus, ed. A. Sigalas, 29-48 (CPG 6708), 
although the editor would assign this homily to 7 January; Severus, Homily XXXII, ed. Brière- 
Graffin-Lash, PO 36.3, 396-417 (cf. CPG 7035); Theodosius Alex., ed. Kuhn, CSCO 268-269 
(CPG 7151); Andreas Cret., PG 97, 1109-1142 (CPG 8184). 

* Ed. Datema-Allen, 1988, 188-229. For other examples see Datema, 1982, 72-82; Theodore 
Daphnopates, PG 84, 33-48 (CPG 6288) (although the homilist in fact does not have time to treat 
the theme proper — cf. 45BC); ps. Chrysostom, ed. F. Halkin, Inédits byzantins d'Ochrida, Candie 
et Moscou, 87-94; Aetius, ed. Datema-Allen, 1986, 383-402 (CPG 7908). Although apparently 
delivered on the feast of John's birth, this homily is really an encomium on the Baptist in general 
terms. 

5 Other examples are: ps. Chrysostom, PG 61, 757-762 (CPG 4656), containing a reworking 
of Leontius, on which see below; ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 785-788 (CPG 4517); ps. Chrysostom, 
PG 50, 787-792 (CPG 4518; a compilation); ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 905-914 (CPG 2267), which 
also contains the annunciation to Mary; Antipater, PG 85, 1764-1776 (Vona, 26-66; CPG 6680). 
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baptism of Christ by John in the Jordan, celebrated from an early date in the East on 
7 January and commemorated in a number of edited Greek homilies.$ 

When we come to assign Homily I a place in the liturgical cycle there are two 
possibilities: c. 23 September, or the period before Christmas. From the fifth century 
onwards, pericopes from the Gospel according to Luke were read from 23 September, 
the date regarded as the beginning of the liturgical year. At the same time 23 September 
was chosen as the day on which the conception of John the Baptist was to be celebrated: 
thus the beginning of the liturgical year and the opening of the civil year coincided 
neatly. In fixing the date of 23 September the opening verses of Luke's gospel also had 
a decisive influence.’ But it is also possible that in the weeks preceding Christmas 
Leontius preached on the annunciation of John's birth to Zachariah, and perhaps too on 
the annunciation to Mary. A liturgical cycle of this kind seems to have been known in 
Syria; but elsewhere too there are indications of a pre-Christmas cycle, of which the birth 
of John and the annunciation to Mary form part, in that the latter feast was celebrated on 
the Sunday before Christmas, and the annunciation to Zachariah, in its turn, on the 
Sunday before that. Elsewhere we have argued that Homily I of Leontius is probably 
to be situated in such a liturgical cycle for Christmas in the year 557.? In that year 
Christmas fell on a Tuesday, and we may thus suppose that Sunday 23 December was 
devoted to the annunciation to Mary, and Sunday 16 December to the annunciation to 
Zachariah. It is, then, very probable that Leontius preached Homily I on this last 
mentioned Sunday, and that the lost homily, to which he refers twice and the contents of 
which he takes up again in Homily I, was held on the previous Saturday. 


II CONTENTS 

Leontius' homily on the birth of John the Baptist, transmitted in only two manuscripts, 
has unfortunately come down to us only partially, as can be seen from the contents of the 
last paragraph. The part that has been transmitted, however, contains valuable 
information for the dating of Leontius’ homiletic activity and for the relationship between 
several homilies of ps. Chrysostom on the birth of John the Baptist. 


6 Other examples are: ps. Hippolytus, PG 10, 852-862 (CPG 1917); Proclus, PG 65, 757-764 
(CPG 5806); Gregory Ant., PG 88, 1865-1873 (Latin; CPG 7385), and two homilies deriving from 
it: ps. Gregory Thaumaturgus, PG 10, 1177-1189 and ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 801-806 (CPG 
4521); ps. Chrysostom, PG 59, 489-492 (CPG 4571). Cf. Romanus XVI, ed. Grosdidier de 
Matons, SC 110, 239-259. 

7 See Mateos I, 43,45; V. Grumel, La chronologie (Traité d'Etudes Byzantines Լ Paris, 
1958), 195-196, 199-200. 

* Cf. M. Jugie, PO 19, 297-309; R. Caro, La Homilética Mariana Griega en el Siglo V 
(Marian Library Studies NS 3, 4, 5; Ohio 1971-1973), 466,544; M. Van Esbroeck, "La lettre de 
l'empereur Justinien sur l'Annonciation et la Noél en 561", AnBoll 86 (1968), 370. See also 
R.A. Fletcher, "Three Early Byzantine Hymns", BZ 51 (1958), 58-63; id., "Celebrations at 
Jerusalem on March 25th in the sixth century A.D.", Studia Patristica 5 (TU 80; Berlin, 1962), 
30-31. 

9 See Datema, 1981, 347-348. 
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The subject of Homily I as we have it is the annunciation of John’s birth and 
Zachariah’s doubt in the face of the news he receives. After a prooimion (§1) in which 
the homilist mentions God’s graciousness as manifested during an earthquake and the 
edifying nature of this manifestation, he begins to speak of Zachariah, who, on account 
of his disbelief, received instruction and became an example to disbelievers. In so doing 
Leontius refers to the promises made by archangel Gabriel to Zachariah (Lk 1.13), which 
formed part of the pericope that had been read out the day before (§13), and to 
Zachariah’s answer. It is to this reaction of Zachariah (“How shall I know this?”; 
Lk 1.18) that a greater part of the homily is devoted. Leontius elaborates on Zachariah’s 
reaction by means of a fictitious dialogue between the priest and the archangel. Thus 
Zachariah asks Gabriel to explain what he has just said and requests a sign from him 
(885-7), whereupon Gabriel speaks in reply (§§8-12). From $13 onwards Leontius 
recounts the rest of what happened to Zachariah and comes to the birth of John the 
Baptist. Again by means of an imaginary speech ($15) he portrays John's reaction to the 
visit which Mary made to Elizabeth while the Baptist was still in the womb. This is the 
interest on the capital which remains from the previous day, says Leontius ($16), by way 
of bringing this first part of the homily to a close. The second part of the homily, in 
which he will have treated the sequel of John's birth, has unfortunately perished. 

As we have shown in detail elsewhere, large parts of Leontius’ homily on John the 
Baptist were reworked in a sermon of ps. Chrysostom on the birth of the Baptist (CPG 
4656; PG 61, 757-762). " This pseudepigraphic homily may perhaps enable us to obtain 
an impression of that section of Leontius’ homily which has not survived, in that 
everything points to the assumption that the missing section is lurking behind the close 
of PG 61, 757-762. There the theme is the actual birth of John. Nevertheless, because 
the compiler of CPG 4656 has drawn on other sources in the concluding passage as 
well,!! the sections which may be borrowings from Leontius cannot be determined with 
certainty. At the same time it is impossible to establish whether the missing part of 
Leontius' homily is contained in its entirety in CPG 4656. 


III LITURGICAL READINGS 

From two references in $3 to the homily of the previous day and an allusion in $16 to 
the homilist's inability the day before to complete the subject of his preaching, it is clear 
that Homily I is the sequel to that of the previous day. The first homily will have 
concentrated on the early verses of Lk 1, since, although the congregation had heard 
Lk 1.13 and 18 read out on the first occasion, the preacher had apparently had no time 
to deal with these verses. This he does now, bringing his exegesis down to 1.20 ($12). 
The readings of the day which inspired the second homily will presumably have included 
the end of Lk 1, and dealt with the actual feast of John's birth. In the opening lines of 
Homily I, Lk 1.68 is in fact cited. 


10 Thid., 349-350. 
ր See Datema, 1982, 81. 
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Neither the Armenian codex edited by Renoux nor the Georgian lectionary edited by 
Tarchnischvili enlightens us further on the readings for the commemoration of John in 
December in Jerusalem. 


IV THEMES 
The theme of the earthquake with which the homily opens has enabled us to suggest 
16 December 557 as the date on which Leontius delivered his homily.? More than half 
Leontius’ homily as it has come down to us contains a fictitious dialogue between the 
archangel Gabriel and Zachariah, in which the priest is made to question the angel’s 
message concerning the conception of the Baptist. This dialogue is a common feature in 
homilies dealing with John’s conception and birth, and arises naturally from the short 
dialogue in the Lucan narrative itself (Lk 1.11-20)."? Similarly Zachariah’s protestations 
in §§3, 5 and 7 that the age and infirmity of both himself and Elizabeth rule out the 
possibility of conception, and in particular the mention of the weakness of their 
reproductive organs, the use of a walking stick (§3) and the imminence of death (§5), are 
recurring topoi in these dialogues.'* Again, when in $6 Leontius has Zachariah adduce 
examples of people in the Old Testament who were given a sign in order to make them 
believe, he is probably elaborating a homiletic tradition. The comparison between the 
case of Zachariah and Elizabeth and the Old Testament exemplum of Abraham and Sarah 
is a common one, whether used by Zachariah, as in $6, or by Gabriel (811). 5 

A short fictitious monologue is found in §15, where the Baptist complains of the 
slowness of nature. John’s impatience in the womb and its articulation is a frequent 
theme in homilies on his conception or birth, and is often conveyed through an address 
to his mother.” 


2 On the explanation of earthquakes in Byzantine homilies see G. Dagron, “Quand la terre 
tremble ...", TravMém 8, Hommage à M. Paul Lemerle (Paris, 1981), 95-98 (= La romanité 
chrétienne en Orient [London, 1984] III), esp. 95 on John Chrysostom and Romanus. 

5 Cf. ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 909.15-912.4; ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 787.30-788.45; 
ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 790.14-75 (with commentary from the homilist); ps. Chrysostom, PG 61, 
757.29-760.8. Cf. Antipater, PG 85, 1768B-1772A (Vona, 40.84-50.152), where there are two 
monologues. 

14 See in particular ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 909.15-912.4; ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 787.30- 
7788.45 and PG 61, 759.29-760.8. 

'S Cf. 810 (the case of Samson the Nazirite) and ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 787.38-41, where 
the rod of Aaron is mentioned. 

16 Cf. ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 908A, 909C; ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 788.30-34 and 790.9- 
25.64-65; Aetius, ed. Datema-Allen, 1986, 82; Antipater, PG 85, 1769C (Vona, 46.135); Leontius 
Monachus, ed. Datema-Allen, 1988, 818. 

U See c.g. Aetius, ed. Datema-Allen, 1986, 810; ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 791.33-792.1; 
ps. Chrysostom, PG 61, 760.25-75; Leontius Monachus, ed. Datema-Allen, 1988, 841a. Cf. 
Aetius $8, where Elizabeth’s words in Lk 1.28 are actually said by the homilist to have been 
instigated by John: this is another topos of homilies on the birth and conception of the Baptist. See 
Aubineau, Hésychius, 671 n.6. 
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V CONCLUSION 

The significance of what remains of Leontius' homily on the birth of John the Baptist lies 
not in its themes, nor yet in the use made of fictitious dialogues and monologues, since 
these are all to be found in other homilies on the same saint, but rather in the mention 
of the earthquake, which enables us to suggest a date for Leontius' homiletic activity, and 
in the light this homily sheds on the relationship between other homilies on John the 
Baptist. The fact that the compiler of CPG 4656 (PG 61, 757-762) used Homily I of 
Leontius as well as other sources shows that CPG 4656 must be dated after the mid-sixth 
century. The popularity of this compilation, which appeared very early in homiletic 
collections, was achieved at the expense of Leontius and its other sources, and 
provides an instructive example of the vagaries of fate to which homiletic literature was 


susceptible. 


" See Datema, 1981, 350-351. 
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LEONTIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
ON THE BIRTH OF ST JOHN, PROPHET AND 
PRECURSOR 


1. Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
because he has visited and redeemed his people (Lk 1.68); 
for today too dawn has visited us from on high (Lk 1.78).! 
We were sleeping in idleness, 
and he awakened us with his love of human beings; 
he made the houses shake, 
in order that he might make us firm by healing our wounds; 
he whipped what has no soul, 
in order to chasten what has a soul; 
he threw the earth into disorder, 
in order that those in command might be convinced.” 
He shook, he did not destroy; 
he visited,? he did not reveal. 
For the one whom the Lord loves, he chastens, 
and he whips each son whom he accepts (Prov 3.12; Heb 12.6). 
It was an earthquake that freed Peter from prison;* 
it was an earthquake that released Paul from fetters;° 
it was in an earthquake that Elijah was lifted up, as it were into heaven (IV Kgs 2.11); 
it was an earthquake that anticipated the Master's resurrection.$ 
Why an earthquake? Where there is a movement of the divinity, there is also an uproar . 
of the elements.’ Have mercy on your neighbour, and an earthquake will not harm you. 
Abstain from evil and God will not become angry. You, too, must say diligently in 
prayer the words of David: “Lord, in your anger do not rebuke me, in your wrath do not 
chasten me (Ps 6.2). Do not overwhelm me as you did the giants, nor have me burnt 
like the Sodomites,? but pity me as you did the Ninevites. "'? 


! On Leontius’ use of a biblical citation at the outset of a homily cf. V, IX, XI and XIII. 
? For the significance of this carthquake for the dating of Leontius and his homilies see 
Datema, 1981, 346-351. Cf. introduction 8I. 
3 Cf. Lk 1.78. 
* Cf. Acts 12.611. 
5 Cf. Acts 16.26. 
$ Cf. Mt 282. 
7 The same expression is found in XIII.6. 
* Cf. Gen 6.4ff. 
5 Cf. Gen 19.2425. 
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2. [28] It is fitting, therefore, that those who experience the chastisement of the Lord 
utter the words of the prophet: “The chastisement of the Lord opens my ears” (Is 50.5). 
Those, then, who demand that the divine word be vigorous have themselves too an 
obligation to lend an ear which is obedient, so that those who speak piously and those 
who listen sincerely may be able to reap the sheaf of faith, which is rich in ears of 
corn.! Without faith 

neither is the echo of what is heard amplified, 

nor is the door of the lips opened, 

nor does the plectrum of the tongue move, 

nor are the pipes of the vocal chords dilated. 

And the priest Zachariah is witness to this, 

the one who was chastised on account of his disbelief in order to be a lesson to 
disbelievers, 

the one who desired a sign of the archangel’s revelation, 

the one who demanded a guarantor of the Master’s disclosure. 


3. [43] When the archangel Gabriel said to Zachariah, as you heard just yesterday: “Do 
not be afraid, Zachariah, because your prayer has been heard, and see, your wife 
Elizabeth will bear you a son” (Lk 1.13), Zachariah answered and said, as you know: 
“How shall I know this? For I am an old man, and my wife is advanced in her days" (Lk 
1.18). The words of the old man were truly disbelieving, and laden with great offence: 
saying "How shall I know this?" corresponds to *What kind of proof do you give me as 
an assurance of what has been said?" 

“How shall I know this? For I am an old man. How shall I be found the father of a 
legitimate child? Age repulses faith; for the rest the matter is beyond nature, my genitals 
have become weak, I go about with a stick in my hand, and are you bringing the 
experience of a newly married man to the boil for me? When there is the grave, is there 
then a birth?'? 

How shall I know this? Tell me, mighty Gabriel." 


4. [59] Those who are unaware of it should also know that “Gabriel” means “man of 
Օօգ»,3 


10 Cf. Jon 3.10. 

Here, as elsewhere in Greek homiletic literature, the homily is seen as a harvest. A good 
example is ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 817.60-63 (CPG 4525): “Today I sow, today I also reap. I 
am working not irrational ground, but rational ground; not perceptible, but spiritual; not soulless, 
but endowed with a soul”. 

7 On Zachariah’s protestations here and in $5, which are topoi of homilies on Lk 1, see the 
discussion of themes in introduction 8IV. 

3 This etymology is not uncommon in Greek homiletic literature. See Proclus, PG 65, 685A 
(CPG 5800); Theodosius Alex., ed. Kuhn, CSCO 269, 3.8-9 with n.27: as the editor points out, 
this etymology is common also in Coptic literature. On other examples of etymologies of Hebrew 
words in Leontius see 11.4 and IIL.3. Cf. VII.7. 
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so that he serves the one who has become human,” 

so that he precedes the one who appeared, 

so that he brings the good news not only to the barren woman 
but to the Virgin as well. 

This is the Gabriel 

who both caused Daniel to understand, 

and manifested the arrival of the Lord at the right time," 

and transported Habbakuk by his hair, 

and subjected the lions in the den to Daniel like ascetics.’ 


5. [71] What, then, did Zachariah say? It is good never to shirk the sequel.” How 
shall I know this? For I am an old man, and my wife is advanced in her days. 

“How shall I know this (Lk 1.18)? See”, he said, “the trembling of my limbs, and the 
old age of both of us bent to the ground. If one were young and one had grown old, 
there would be a glimmer of hope in what was said. But, as it is, both our bodies have 
become feeble, we expect nothing other than the sickle of death, as if we were ripe ears 
of corn. Are you telling the truth, master Gabriel? 


6. [80] Give clear indications, entrust me with a sign as a pledge. I shall not accept the 
message unless I see a miracle. 
How shall I know this (Lk 1.18)? 
Aaron wouldn’t have believed 
unless the rod had flowered.?! 
Moses wouldn't have been assured, 
unless his hand had become leprous.” 
And Gideon wouldn't have understood, 
unless the shower of dew had fallen on the fleece alone.? 
How, then, shall I know this? 
Give a sign, and I shall dance like a young man. 


M Cf. Mt 4.11; Mk 1.13. 
5 Cf. Lk 1.30-33. 
6 Cf. Dan 9.22. 
Cf. Lk 1.30-33. Gabriel’s annunciation to Mary is said to occur at the right time because 
it took place at the time in history ordained by God. 

18 Cf. Bel and Draco 36. 

5 Cf. Dan 6.23. The lions are said to be ascetics because they refrained from eating Daniel. 
On the image cf. 1.8. 

Here, as usual in his preaching, Leontius treats the whole pericope which had just been 

read out in the liturgy of the day. Cf. III.17; VII.13; X.29; XIV 7. 

? Cf. Num 17.16-26. 

? Cf. Ex 4.6. 

B Cf. Judg 6.37. 
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Give a sign, lest Elizabeth laugh prematurely like Sarah.” 

How shall I know this? 

If I am shown to be a second Abraham, righteousness and distinction will be mine, as 
in the case of Abraham. Go into my house; I shall wash your feet; as you set out on 
your journey I shall provide you with a table full of the mystical; Elizabeth will knead 
three measures of meal” (Mt 13.33; Lk 13.21), prefiguring the church;” I shall search 
out a calf, so that she may present me with a child.? 


7. [100] How shall I know this? Why do you tell me in advance the name of the child, 
and make an inventory of his virtues when he is not here? Show me something beyond 
nature, so that I may believe the supernatural. 
If heaven is vaulted again, 

I shall also be young again. 
If the sea is measured, 

my wife will also be delivered. 
If the sun is captured, 

the withered breasts will also flow with milk. 
If the moon is fortified, 

the withered womb will also become moist.” 
How, then, shall I know this marvellous mystery? For I am an old man, and my wife is 
advanced in her days” (Lk 1.18). 


8. [115] The angel said to Zachariah: “Are you demanding a pledge from God? Are 
you testing an archangel on earth? By determining that physical weakness is stronger 
than the Lord’s message, you aren’t afraid to enquire: ‘How shall I know this?’ Surely 
you’re not being sent to Egypt, so that you may fear the majesty of the Pharaoh, and 
demand an exemption with the words: ‘Select another, for 1 am thin-voiced and slow of 
tongue’? (Ex 4.10). How will you know this, Zachariah? Does God accomplish nothing 
supernatural? Or are you looking for what is in accordance with nature, and not a 
miracle-working of the divinity? 


9. [125] Tell me. 

The pillars of the earth, 
where are they fixed? 

The vault of heaven, 


^ Cf. Gen 18.12. Cf. also 811 and introduction 8IV on the exemplum of Abraham and 
Sarah. 

5 Cf. XIV.3 for another use of this phrase. 

% Cf. VL13 on the expression “depict in advance" (xpofwypadeiv). See General 
Introduction II.3 on the portrayal of women in Leontius. 

7 Cf. Gen 18.4-7. 

% The feebleness of the reproductive organs is a topos in homilies on the conception of the 
Baptist. See introduction §IV. 
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where is it established? 
Vaults of clouds, 
where are they devised? 
Drops of rain, 
where are they threaded together? 
Flakes of snow, 
where are they quarried? 
The course of the sun, 
who directs it? 
The waning of the moon, 
who fixes it? 
The multitude of stars, 
who counts them? 
The raging sea, 
how does it stand in awe of sand? 
Rivers which stream hot, 
how are they blended? 
The fog of darkness, 
where is it woven? 
A human being in the womb, 
how is it moulded? 
The female sex, 
why is it found more cowardly than the male? 
The godlike soul, 
how is it found to be crowded all at once in the body? 
Esau and Jacob, whom the whole world could not contain, 
how did the dark womb of Rebecca hold them without cramping them?” 


10. [156] ‘How’, you ask, Zachariah, ‘shall I know this?’ (Lk 1.18). Are you looking 
for what is in accordance with nature, where working of the divinity is present? Do you 
disbelieve that the barren woman has given birth? What if you heard about the Virgin? 
Didn’t Samson the Nazirite smite thousands of aliens with the jawbone of an ass, and, 
distressed by parchedness and thirst and having almost perished, didn’t he cry out 
sincerely to God, and immediately God opened the hollow place of the ass and made the 
water into a lake, and made the Nazirite drink?” If, then, he displayed such a sign in 
the jawbone of an ass, and from dry bone released rivers of water, will he shrink from 
calling the aged in days to child-bearing? 


Cf. Gen 25.22-26. 
* Cf. Judg 15.15, 18-19. 
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11. [168] How will you know, Zachariah? Don’t you have the example of Abraham and 
Sarah?? ^ Wasn't he too an old man, wasn’t she barren and finished with regular 
purgations because her body had been wasted by age? Didn't you hear Anna boasting: 
‘The barren woman has borne seven, but she who has many children is sick’ (I Kgs 2.5)? 
Didn't you hear the prophet saying, Zachariah: ‘The signs are for the disbelievers'?? 
Surely you ought not to have denied what was said, Zachariah, as one who obtained a 
greater ministry than the office of prophet? 


12. [176] But since you seek signs from God like a disbeliever, give heed to a sign in 
your own limbs which bears a scourge. You will be silent and unable to speak (Lk 1.20). 
Where there is the boldness of rashness, there too is the rein of chastisement. You will 
be silent. Where insolence has spoken, there is the denial of criticism. God wanted you, 
Zachariah, to become the herald of this great marvel. A military commander of the 
heavenly king will be born,? a man who will purify in advance the deliverance of the 
world from sin. Since you have determined that the weakness of the body is stronger 
than the message of the Master, you will be silent and unable to speak until the day that 
these things come to pass, because you did not believe my words, which will be fulfilled 
in their time (Lk 1.20)". You see that without faith nothing of what must happen 
happens. 


13. [190] As soon as Zachariah heard these words he went out of the temple 
immediately,” bearing the muzzling as the wages of his disbelief. He had gone in to 
free others, and he went out himself condemned. By bearing the ceremonial censer, he 
carried about a mark of his banishment. The people waited to see if they would hear 
something good from him, and he made signs to them: “Let no one approach me; I am 
carrying the horror of the Master's vexation". 


14. [197] What marvellous actions! 
Zachariah is muzzled 
and Elizabeth rejoices; 
the tongue is blocked 
and the womb swells; 
the tongue is barren 
and the barren woman becomes a mother — 
the suffering of the womb moves to the tongue; 


31 On the exemplum of Abraham and Sarah see 1.6: cf. ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 788 and PG 
50, 790; Aetius, ed. Datema-Allen, 1986, $2 and Leontius Monachus, ed. Datema-Allen, 1988, 
518. 

2 Cf. I Cor 14.22. 

5 On the depiction of John the Baptist as a soldier or military commander, օք 
ps. Chrysostom, PG 50, 791.35; Antipater, PG 85, 1764C; Aetius, ed. Datema-Allen, 1986, §11. 

* The construction “as soon as” ([où] póvov ... eb@éw¢) is a favourite one of Leontius. 
See 1.22: IV.18; VII.14; X.28,36; XI.27. 
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the voice is bridled 

and the offspring is set free; 
Zachariah is silent 

and John leaps. 


15. [209] As soon as the barren woman saw the Virgin, the morning star recognised the 
sun; John made a great leap in the womb of his mother,” complaining of the slowness 
of nature. “I am the Master’s herald”, he said. “Why have I been bound by the laws 
like my fellow slaves? Shan’t I lose the race by waiting to be born? Won’t the Master 
take in advance the slave wrapped in labour pains? Won’t what is in conformity with 
nature become a transgression of the order? I realise who is present and I cannot bear 
to be silent. I make the bonds of nature shake, for I am in a hurry to be a herald; I 
become a concise sign of two marvellous deeds: I trumpet forth? the coming of God 
and free the tongue of my father.” 


16. [221] This is the interest on the capital which we had left over yesterday. All capital 
bears interest, which is why the child is called *róxoc": the man lends his seed, like 
capital, to the woman — for the man is the head of the woman (I Cor 11.3) — but it is 
the woman who bears the interest on the capital” ... 


5 Cf. Lk1.41. For other examples of “leaping” (oxipr&v) in Greek homiletic literature, see 


Sachot, 350. 

36 Musical imagery is often used in Greek homiletic literature to portray John’s prophetic role 
even while in the womb. A striking example is Hesychius XVI.3, ed. Aubineau, 670-671. 

5? Here the pun is on the words róxoc, which means both “child” and "interest", and on 
KebáXouor or "capital" (cf. xep&An, meaning “head”). 
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HOMILY II 
ON PALM SUNDAY (CPG 7983) 


HOMILY III 
ON THE ILLUMINATION BEFOREHAND 
AND ON PALM SUNDAY 
AND ON THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 
(CPG 7898) 


I INTRODUCTION 

The feast of Palm Sunday is of ancient date, and its early liturgical celebration in 
Jerusalem is well known to us, thanks chiefly to the account of the pilgrim Egeria.! For 
Constantinople the evidence up to the present has been derived from homilies such as 
those of John Chrysostom or Proclus, from Romanus, from the tenth century Typicon, 
and from Constantine Porphyrogenitus.? The two extant homilies on Palm Sunday 
preached by Leontius afford us welcome additional information concerning the liturgical 
readings and homiletic themes in sixth-century Constantinople. 

Both homilies deal with Palm Sunday and the raising of Lazarus. Homily III, which 
also circulated in two shortened versions,” bears in its title a mention of the Illumination 
Beforehand, i.e. the administering of baptism not during the Easter vigil, but beforehand, 
on Palm Sunday or the previous day.* However, no attention is paid in the homily itself 
to baptism or to the newly illuminated. 


II CONTENTS 

Homily II is composed of two parts. In the first part (§§1-19) Leontius gives an 
explanation of Jn 12.13: “Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord”, a text 
which, it transpires, belongs to the pericope from the Gospel according to John which 
had just been read out. After expounding this text five times, each time repeating the 
Gospel verse (§§3-5), Leontius remarks that Christ had foreseen this exclamation to the 
crowd “many years ago”, when he called out through the prophet Isaiah: “All the beasts 
of the field will honour me, the sirens and daughters of ostriches” (Is 43.20). There 


! On Palm Sunday in Jerusalem see Aubineau, Hésychius 732-735, and Talley, 176-183. 

? De Caerimoniis I, 31-33, ed. Reiske, Bonn, 1829; 170-177. For a discussion of the feast 
in Constantinople see A. Baumstark, "La sollennité des palmes dans l'ancienne et la nouvelle 
Rome", Irénikon 13 (1936), 3-24, and Talley, 186. 

* See Datema-Allen, 1987, 38, 77-183. 

* Cf. this practice in the tenth century (Mateos II, 62-63 with n.2, 64-65). See also Talley, 
188-189. 
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follows an imaginary objection that this was said by Christ of animals and not of human 
beings. Leontius refutes this objection by remarking that Scripture often calls animals 
those people who repent of evil. Appropriate examples of this practice are provided in 
an excursus (§§7-11), the authenticity of which may be doubted as it is transmitted in 
only one manuscript. Next Leontius begins to explain Jn 12.14: “And Jesus found a 
young ass and sat upon it”: Christ despises pomp and circumstance, lest it be said that 
it was this that drew the crowd to him, and gathers the people around him through his 
word, by which too Lazarus was raised from the dead. 

At the beginning of the second part of the homily (§15) Leontius returns to the start 
of the pericope which has just been read out, and arrives at his second theme, where the 
focus is on Jn 12.1: “Six days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany”. In 
connection with this text his observation is: 

Finish the race of forty days like an athlete and await the crown of the feast. It is good 


that I remind you of this too, that the forty days have been completed with the favour of 
God, and the week of the Lord’s suffering has been opened from today (§15). 


With these words he gives a clear indication that the homily was delivered on Palm 
Sunday. Leontius points out to his congregation that Christ did not fast during his period 
of suffering, but after his baptism, and explains the reason for this in a second digression 
(§§17-19). Returning to the words “Six days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany” 
(Jn 12.1), which he cites six times (§19) and explains, he then pays attention to the 
phrase “where Lazarus was, ... whom he had raised from the dead”. This is cited in 
order to pave the way for the theme of the raising of Lazarus. First Leontius treats 
Martha’s doubts at this miracle, and this he does characteristically by introducing Martha 
and Christ as they speak to each other (§§22-25). Martha is made to describe her 
brother’s decomposing body. Throughout this section verses from Jn 11 set the tone. 
By way of concluding his homily Leontius describes the raising of Lazarus and the envy 
which it aroused among the Jews (§§26-29). The divinity of Christ is stressed. Harking 
back to Jn 12.10: “So the chief-priests planned to put Lazarus also to death”, he reminds 
his congregation that they had just heard this pericope read out. 

Homily III opens with an exordium in which, by means of a long series of anaphora 
with the word “already”, the homilist gives a sketch of the festive character of Palm 
Sunday. This introduction grows out of Jn 12.13: “Hosanna in the highest! Blessed is 
he who comes in the name of the Lord, the King of Israel!”, a text which, as Leontius 
reminds them, his congregation had just heard (§1). The crowd who uttered these words 
understood the significance of Christ’s royal entry into Jerusalem and thereby fulfilled 
the duty of angels (§§2-3). But it was thanks to a revelation from above, just as 
happened at the avowal of Peter (Mt 16.16), that the crowd made this acclamation to the 
Lord (§4). As is his style, Leontius then avails himself of an imaginary objection, 
introduced by the formulaic expression “It is quite possible that someone will say” : 
“From where do you get your proof that the crowd of Jews received the testimony from 
above?” (§5). The answer, he retorts, can be found in the words themselves. Had they 
not received a revelation, the people would not have acclaimed Christ with words like 
“saviour”, “king”, “Lord” and “Hosanna”. Otherwise how would they have recognised 
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that the Lord was a king? There was nothing about his clothing or his entourage that 
pointed to his royal office. In addition, continues Leontius, they gave credence to the 
prognostications of the prophets. In the course of a curious interpretation of Zach 1.8 
Leontius identifies the four horses mentioned there with the evangelists: Matthew is then 
the red horse, Mark the dappled horse, Luke the sorrel and John the white. In Hab 3.15 
the preacher sees a confirmation of this interpretation (§7). It is because the crowd of 
Jews have received the revelation from above that they go to meet Christ with palm 
branches. The symbolism of the palm tree is discussed briefly ($8). According to the 
homilist, the crowd finds that the chief-priests and the Pharisees are opposed to them, and 
this opposition leads to an argument between the two groups, once the Jewish leaders ask 
the crowd what they think they are doing. The people are made to reply that they place 
credence in the Scriptures and that they recognise the Lord, and, furthermore, discern 
the intention of the Pharisees (§§9-14). The nature of this intention, Leontius reminds 
his congregation, they have just heard, and he cites Jn 12.10 to refresh their memories. 
However, the chief-priests, he explains, did not understand that Christ took on his 
suffering voluntarily for the sake of the world. This section of the homily Leontius 
brings to a close by dwelling on the great efficacy of the cross (§16). 

Next the homilist returns to the pericope which had been read out, remarking that it 
is good to consider the beginning of the text as well. With the stereotyped formula “You 
have just heard the evangelist saying” (§17), he cites Jn 12.1 in order to be able to dwell 
on the words “Six days before the Passover”, just as he had done in Homily II. The rest 
of the homily is devoted to the closing words of Jn 12.1: “where Lazarus was, whom 
he had raised from the dead”. §19 contains a pastoral exhortation on charity towards the 
poor. Why, asks Leontius, did Christ raise up Lazarus? “To provoke the devil”, is the 
answer. “What is the meaning of that?” is the following question, to which Leontius 
says that the answer will not take long because work is waiting (§20). From this 
comment we may assume that the homily was delivered in the morning. The devil 
becomes confused because of his fear that he will lose not only Lazarus, whose 
decomposing body is returning to life, but also all the others under his sway (§20). 
Accordingly, in a dialogue with the powers of the underworld (§§21-22), he considers 
how this can be prevented, and finds his solution in the death of Jesus. To this end he 
enlists the aid of Judas and the Jews. One of Leontius’ favourite figures of speech, the 
imaginary objection “It is quite possible that someone will say” (§24), introduces the 
question how the raising of Lazarus made the disciples stronger. In the remaining 
sections (§§24-26) the omniscience and omnipotence of Christ are stressed, as are the 
involvement of the Jews in the miracle of the raising of Lazarus, and the witness to 
Christ’s divinity provided by the resuscitated man. 
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IIl. LITURGICAL READINGS 

From the passages in Homilies II and III where Leontius refers to the pericope of the day 
which his flock has just heard,* we may deduce that Jn 12.1-15 formed part of the 
Scripture reading. The raising of Lazarus as described in Jn 11 did not belong to the 
prescribed readings of the day, because Leontius refers to the miracle with the formulae 
“All of you know precisely" (Ա.21) and “You all know clearly” (III.24), which are 
appeals by the homilist to what the congregation remembers or already knows. In the 
Typicon we find Jn 12.1-18 stipulated as a reading in Constantinople, and Jn 11.1-45 as 
the pericope for the Saturday of Lazarus.$ Such prescriptions, together with the close 
association between the Saturday of Lazarus and Palm Sunday, are characteristic of the 
liturgy of the Byzantine capital.” By contrast, in the Armenian lectionary of Jerusalem, 
Mt 20.29-21.17 or 21.1-11 is designated as the reading for Palm Sunday,* and for the 
Saturday of Lazarus, originally celebrated in Jerusalem in the octave of the Epiphany,’ 
Jn 11.55-12.11 is the Gospel pericope.'? 

In III.12 Leontius’ use of Zach 9.9,! coupled with the frequency with which this 
pericope is cited by earlier preachers, perhaps indicates that before the sixth century in 
Constantinople this text formed part of the liturgical reading for the Saturday of Lazarus, 
as it did in the tenth century."? 

For both Leontius' homilies on Palm Sunday we may suppose the same liturgical 
context, namely the morning liturgical celebration. 


IVa COMMON THEMES 

Both homilies are rich in themes emanating not only from the texts concerned with Palm 
Sunday but also from the readings of the previous day, the Saturday of Lazarus. The 
correlation between palm branches and hymn-singing on the one hand, and victory on the 
other is established early by Leontius in both homilies, as he follows the homiletic 
tradition which saw Christ proleptically triumphing over death on Palm Sunday.? In 
11.1 the homilist remarks on the presage of the general resurrection given by the raising 


See 1.2,13,15: 11I.1,14,17,20. 
Mateos II, 64-67, 62-65. 
See Talley, 186-188. 

* Renoux II, 256-259. Cf. Tarchnischvili I, 83 where the Gospel readings prescribed are 
Jn 12.12-22, Lk 19.29-38 and Mk 11.1-10. 

? See Talley, 187. 

? Renoux II, 254-257. The Saturday of Lazarus is not provided for in the Georgian 
lectionary edited by Tarchnischvili. 

1 Cf. IIL9 with n.20. 

7? Mateos II, 64-65. 

5 Cf. ps. Methodius, PG 18, 384B (CPG 1828); ps. Athanasius, PG 26, 1313A (CPG 2236); 
Amphilochius III, ed. Datema, 85.6-8 (CPG 3233); Eulogius (?), PG 86, 2916B (CPG 7657; cf. 
CPG 3767); Andreas Cret., PG 97, 988B,993B (CPG 8178). 
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of Lazarus — a common theme in Greek homilies on this feast.'* Another common 
theme introduced at the outset is that of the perfume of Christ overcoming the stench of 
death (II.2; III. 1). 

On both occasions during his preaching on Palm Sunday, Leontius comments on the 
symbolism of the palm tree (II.5; III.8). Although this symbolism is also dealt with by 
Severus of Antioch,'5 it hardly figures in other Greek edited homilies for the occasion. 
Conversely, the trappings of royalty described by Leontius in contrast to the 
unpretentious entry of Christ on an ass (II.13; III.6-7) appear in other homilies on the 
feast and must be regarded as part of the homiletic baggage. Such expressions as 
“carriages inlaid with gold" and “shining white mules” occur in Proclus of 
Constantinople, and similar images are found in ps. Epiphanius and Eulogius (2). In 
addition, the contrast between the concourse of bodyguards and ruling notables, and the 
twelve poor, shabby apostles is not Leontius’ own. Allied to the theme of royal 
trappings, and equally standard, is the idea that without seeing anything royal about 
Christ the crowd hails him as king (II. 13; III.6-7). 

In the two examples which we have of Leontius' preaching on Palm Sunday there is 
an elucidation of the Johannine pericope for the Saturday of Lazarus (Jn 11.1-45), in 
which Christ is said to manifest ignorance, display emotion, pray and order others both 
to roll the stone back and to untie Lazarus (II.22-27; III.24-26). Like other homilists, 
Leontius clearly regards this pericope as one requiring explanation, lest Christ's divinity 
be doubted, or room be left for an Arian interpretation of the passage. Hence in II.22 
Martha’s objection: “Lord, if you had been here, my brother would not have died" 
(Jn 11.32) is indicted by Christ as being Arian avant la lettre, and, as in Amphilochius, 
the presence of the Lord in all places is stressed. In dealing with Christ's question: 
*Where have you laid him?" (Jn 11.34), Leontius follows the homiletic tradition in 
explaining (II.24) that the Lord asked not in ignorance but in order to have witnesses to 
the raising of Lazarus.” In the elucidation of the verse “Jesus wept” (Jn 11.35), 


^ See e.g. Hesychius XVIII.2,3,9 (CPG 3580 and 6594) and Aubineau, Hésychius 730, 751 
n.5; Basil Sel., 812.5-7 (CPG 6663) and Cunningham, 167 n.16; ps. Chrysostom, PG 61,706.65- 
66 (CPG 4639); PG 62, 778.19-5 a. i. (CPG 4682). 

5 Cf. Basil Sel, ed. Cunningham, $3; Hesychius XIL2 (CPG 6576); Romanus 
XXVI.5.12.13. 

6 Homily XX, ed. Briere-Graffin, PO 37.1, 56-57 (cf. CPG 7035). 

17 Proclus, PG 65, 773C (CPG 5808); ps. Epiphanius, PG 43, 501D-504A (CPG 3772); 
Eulogius (7), PG 86, 2917A.2936D. Cf. ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 1036A (CPG 2274); 
ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 286.14 a. i.-287.3 (CPG 4556). 

Ց Cf. ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 10418 and Eulogius (?), PG 86, 29178. See too Romanus 
XXXII.8 and Grosdidier de Matons, SC 128, 41 n.1. 

19 Amphilochius III, ed. Datema, 87.44-46. Cf. Romanus XXVII.3, ed. Grosdidier de 
Matons, SC 114, 202-203. 

2 Cf. Chrysostom, PG 59, 350.6-10 (CPG 4425); Amphilochius III, ed. Datema, 80.69-76; 
ps. Chrysostom, PG 62, 774.44-51 (CPG 4680); Andreas Cret., PG 97, 976A (CPG 8177). A 
different focus is given in ps. Chrysostom, PG 62, 777.26-33 (CPG 4681); Leontius of Arabissus, 
ed. K.-H. Uthemann, $10; and Andreas Cret., PG 97, 1000C. 
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Leontius (1.26), like Basil of Seleucia,” claims that Christ was weeping not over 
Lazarus but over the disbelieving Jews; similarly the commands to the Jews to roll back 
the stone (11.27) and to unbind Lazarus (III.26), maintains Leontius, were made not 
because Christ was incapable of performing this act himself, but because he wanted to 
involve his opponents in what was happening, and make them witnesses to it. Instances 
in other homilies of similar exegesis in connection with this Johannine pericope 
demonstrate that the elucidation was part and parcel of the Greek homiletic tradition.? 

In both homilies on Palm Sunday we find components of a homiletic tour de force 
which were probably eagerly awaited by the congregation: the graphic description of 
Lazarus’ decomposing body (11.24), and an account of the reconstitution of the putrefied 
corpse (III.20). It is not difficult to adduce parallels for such passages to show that they 
were part of the stock-in-trade of Greek homilists.? More usually, however, the two 
descriptions are contained in the one homily. 

A final theme found in both homilies is polemic directed against the Jews. In II.29 
this is treated briefly, and the Jews accused of wishing to kill the resuscitated man. In 
ԱԼ9-13 there is a long altercation between the believing crowd and the hostile Pharisees, 
probably deriving from a topos of anti-Jewish polemic in homilies on Lazarus.” 
However, in characteristic fashion Leontius develops the commonplace into a lively 
dialogue. Here a specific point of the crowd’s attack on the Pharisees is the plan of the 
latter to put Lazarus to death (III.14-15). 


ԽԵ OTHER THEMES 

In II.6 the citation of 15 43.20 appears to be peculiar to Leontius among Greek preachers 
on Palm Sunday; we have already noted that the digression which follows it is of dubious 
authenticity. The contrast which Leontius makes in II.12 between Christ seated on the 
ass's colt and the Godhead reposing on the cherubim and seraphim is one of the most 
common themes in the homiletic repertoire for this feast.” The second part of Homily 
II opens with a digression on the reason for Christ's fasting after baptism (§§17-19). 
While the association of Lent with Christ's fast is an ancient one, and although we find 


? Ed. Cunningham, §6.1-3. For other explanations see Chrysostom, PG 59, 350.34-37; 
Amphilochius III, ed. Datema, 89.94-100; ps. Chrysostom, PG 62, 774.53-55; PG 62, 777.34-43. 

? See eg. Chrysostom, PG 48, 784.25,33 (CPG 4322); PG 59, 350.57-351.11; ps. 
Chrysostom, PG 62, 774.62-71; PG 62, 777.44-778.8; Basil Sel, ed. Cunningham, 88: 
Amphilochius III, ed. Datema, 90.108-120; Hesychius X1.13, ed. Aubineau, 422-425 (CPG 6575); 
Andreas Cret., PG 97, 977BC. 

5 See e.g. Amphilochius III, ed. Datema, 86.32-36; Basil Sel., ed. Cunningham, $9; 
ps. Chrysostom, PG 62, 777.28-23 a. i. Cf. ps. Chrysostom, PG 61, 703.36-38 and Allen, 1988, 
9-10. 

^ Cf. Basil Sel., ed. Cunningham, $7, and see the editor's remarks on 181 n.4. 

55 Scc ps. Methodius, PG 18, 3928: ps. Athanasius, PG 26, 1312D; Proclus, PG 65, 773B; 
Theognius, ed. J. Noret, 84 with 140 B (CPG 7378); Hesychius XVIII.9, ed. Aubineau, 766-767; 
Severus, Homily XX, ed. Briére-Graffin, PO 37.1, 49.35-51.2; Andreas Cret, PG 97, 
989D,1000B; cf. Eulogius (?), PG 86, 2920B. 
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here the common theme of the debt of Adam and its cancellation by Christ on the 
cross,” for the rest the material appears to be Leontian. The dialogue between Christ 
and Martha which follows (§§22-25), on the other hand, has a parallel in 
Amphilochius,” and Leontius’ presentation of Martha as disbelieving is in accord with 
her treatment elsewhere in the Greek homiletic tradition as a weak woman of little 
faith.” 

The theme of aduentus/baé&vrnoc, in which the populace of a city go out to meet 
a leader who is returning in triumph from a campaign, is developed by Leontius in 
III.1-2, where the entrance of Christ on Palm Sunday in Jerusalem is likened to the 
triumphal return of a ruler. Since the theme of aduentus is a commonplace in both pagan 
and Christian literature and art, it is perhaps surprising that a treatment of the ceremony 
did not become a hallmark of homilies on the feast of Palm Sunday.” 

With his exegesis of “Hosanna”, however (III.3), Leontius is firmly in the homiletic 
tradition, as the parallels in Severus, Eulogius (2) and others will attest, while the 
words “walking on land and treading on heaven” seem to have been inspired by Proclus 
of Constantinople, a forerunner of Leontius in the homiletic art in the Byzantine 
capital." The insistence that the crowd recognised the Lord because of a revelation 
from above (III.3-5) is also to be found in Proclus, but since comparable ideas appear 
in other homilists, for example Severus of Antioch and Andreas of Crete, Leontius may 
be said to be availing himself of a common theme.? 

Peculiar to Leontius, on the other hand, appears to be the curious exegesis of 
Zach 1.8, where the red, white, pied and dappled horses are each equated with one of 
the evangelists (III.7). Although the theme of the orthodoxy of John the evangelist is not 
uncommon in Greek Patristic literature,? we have found no parallels in the exegesis of 


% On the association between Lent and Christ's fast see Talley, 189-194. On the cancellation 
of Adam's debt see II.17 with n.43 below. Cf. Romanus XXXII.10, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, 
SC 128, 42-43 and Eulogius (?), PG 86, 2913A. 

7 Homily III, ed. Datema, 87.48-88.65. 

% See e.g. Chrysostom, PG 48, 782.14-15.39; PG 59, 351A; ps. Chrysostom, PG 61, 
701.11-10 a. i. (where Martha is said to represent the synagogue); PG 62, 774.32. 

? A short description can be found, however, in Proclus, PG 65, 773; cf. Romanus XXXII, 
ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 128, 30-53, and E. Catafygiotu-Topping, “Romanos, on the Entry 
into Jerusalem: a Basilikos Logos", B 47 (1977), 65-91. On aduentus, pagan and Christian, see 
E. Peterson, “Die Einholung des Kyrios", ZSTh 7 (1930), 682-702; S. MacCormack, “Change and 
Continuity in Late Antiquity: The Ceremony of Adventus", Hist 21 (1972), 721-752; eadem, Art 
and Ceremony in Late Antiquity (Berkeley - Los Angeles - London, 1981), 73-78 on aduentus in 
the reign of Justinian. 

9 Severus, Homily XX, ed. Briére-Graffin, PO 37.1, 53-55; Eulogius (?), PG 86, 2921C. 
See further the examples cited by Aubineau, Hésychius 755 n.2 from other Patristic sources. Cf. 
H.J. Lehmann, “Hosanna. A Philological Discussion in the Old Church", Armeniaca. Mélanges 
d'Etudes Arméniennes. Publiés à l'occasion du 250* anniversaire de l'entrée des Pères 
Mekhitaristes dans l'ile de Saint-Lazare (1717-1967) (Venice, 1969), 165-174. 

3 JPG 65, 776.6. 

2 Proclus, PG 65, 773C,776A; Severus, Homily XX, ed. Briére-Graffin, PO 37.1, 51-53; 
Andreas Cret., PG 97, 996AB. 

3 See Aubineau, HP 232-234 for parallels. 
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the period for Leontius’ interpretation as a whole. One can well imagine the delight of 
the homilist's congregation at this fanciful passage.** 

In III.16 we find an encomium on the cross, which may well have been inspired in 
general terms by a passage in Proclus, although the wording and details are different. 
Leontius’ encomium, which is much abbreviated in the shortened versions, was taken 
over by the author of a homily attributed to Chrysostom' — a good example of how a 
homilist functions as a link in the chain of tradition. 

In III.20-22 there appear another two standard themes in the homiletic tradition for 
Palm Sunday: the worsting of the devil in his realm, where the smashing of the gates of 
hell is often recounted,” and a dialogue between the powers of the underworld. The 
terror and anguish of the devil at the loss of Lazarus, as depicted by Leontius, are also 
part of a homiletic tradition which presents the devil or Hades as powerless and the gates 
of hell smashed.? Like the literary device of a dialogue between the devil and the 
powers below such as we find here in Leontius, or between Hades and Death or the 
powers above and those below, the account of the worsting of the devil in his realm 
derives ultimately from the apocryphal Acts of Pilate, and is a great favourite among 
homilists preaching on the occasion of Palm Sunday. 


V CONCLUSION 

The main traditional themes for Palm Sunday are exploited by Leontius in Homilies II 
and III: palm branches as symbols of victory, the trappings of an emperor, the crowd's 
ability to recognise Christ, the worsting of the devil, the reanimation of Lazarus as a 
pledge of general resurrection, and the dialogue in the underworld. In addition, in the 
decomposition and reanimation of Lazarus' corpse and the exegesis of Jn 11.1-45 
Leontius avails himself of common themes in the tradition which grew around the 
Saturday of Lazarus. Within this tradition Proclus of Constantinople will have been the 
significant link for our homilist. In particular the description of the ceremony of 
aduentus and the encomium on the cross in Homily III would not unnaturally have been 
inspired by their treatment by Proclus in his homily on Palm Sunday. 

In Homily II the original material seems to be the digression concerning Christ's 
baptism and fasting, if we assume that the first digression (§§7-11) is not genuine. As 
far as Homily III is concerned, the exegesis of the passage dealing with the four horses 
in Zach 1.8, as well as the explanation of the symbolism of the palm tree, are probably 


* On this point see Allen, 1988, 7-8. 

3 Proclus, PG 65, 776CD. 

6 PG 62, 750.52-63 (CPG 4672). 

9 Sce e.g. Chrysostom, PG 48, 784.21-25; ps. Chrysostom, PG 61, 706.46-67, PG 62, 
774.63-64, 775.5-6, 778.16-22; ed. Allen-Datema, 1981, 99-100, 883-4 (CPG 4957). Cf. 
Aubineau, Hésychius 379 n.3. 

3 See e.g. ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 184C (CPG 2246); Eulogius (7), PG 86, 2936A-D; 
Romanus XXVI.8-16, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 114, 164-175. Cf. Hesychius XII.12 for the 
plaint of Hades; Basil Sel., ed. Cunningham, 812 and ps. Chrysostom, ed. Allen-Datema, 1981, 
100-101, 885-7 for monologues delivered by Death. 

9 See n.23 above. 
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to be seen as Leontius’ own contribution to the homiletic tradition. Homily III in its turn 
then served later homilists, who in their abridged version secured great popularity for 
Leontius’ work, one of them ensuring the perpetuation of the encomium on the cross by 
incorporating it into a homily on the adoration of the cross. 

In the course of his preaching on Palm Sunday Leontius combines both inherited and 
original material by his habitual rhetorical devices, in particular the repetition of opening 
words in the pericope and by sustained imaginary dialogue, rhetorical questions, 
repetitions and parallelisms. It is a tribute to his success as a preacher that both these 
sermons, while drawing on the number of homiletical set-pieces that they do, have an 
originality and character of their own. In both cases this is achieved largely by the 
manner in which the homilist broadens their scope by availing himself of not only the 
pericopes proper to Palm Sunday itself, but also those belonging to the Saturday of 
Lazarus. 


II 


LEONTIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A HOMILY ON PALM SUNDAY 


1. Itis proper that the initiates of piety! should not only embrace grace, but also cling 
to the law. 
What grace confirmed, 
those things too the law proclaimed in advance; 
and what the law prefigured, 
those things too grace set its seal on. 
And the Lord himself is witness to this,” 
he who lit up the law like a lamp,’ 
and illuminated grace like a torch, 
when he said to the Jews: “If you believed Moses, you would believe me, for he wrote 
of me (Jn 5.46) what he had learned from me”. 
And that the Lord is one and the same — 
the one who both revealed through the prophets what was to come 
and confirmed through the evangelists what had been foretold — 
take the proof from what has just been read out.* 


2. [17] You have just heard the evangelist John crying out: "The next day a great crowd 
who had come to the feast, hearing that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took branches 
of palm trees and went out to meet him and cried: 'Hosanna! Blessed is he who comes 
in the name of the Lord, the King of Israel' (Jn 12.12-13)". 

The hymn-singing was truly suited to the Saviour; 

the blessing was appropriate to the one who had won trophies. 

The song of the crowd was a triumphal ode,? for they had already caught the scent of 
the life-giving perfume of Christ,$ which clearly shows the defeat of death. 


! Le. those who have been baptised. 


? This expression is typical of Leontius: see II.9; V.14; VI.11; VII.17 and XIV.24. 

* On the image of the lamp see PGL s.v. Núxvoç B, and cf. Hesychius III.2, ed. Aubineau, 
90-91 (CPG 6567), Aubineau, HP 76-80 and Romanus XLV.4, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 128, 
582-583. 

* This expression, or variations on it, can be found in VI.9, X.28 and XI.11. 

5 By describing Christ as “the one who had won trophies” and the song as “a triumphal ode", 
Leontius is alluding to the ceremony of aduentus, which is elaborated in 11.2. 

$ On the antithesis between the perfume of Christ and the stench of death see introduction 
8IVa and n.15. 
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3. [28] Blessed is he who comes (Jn 12.13) to give us the authority to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy (Lk 10.19), not through the 
steadfastness of our feet, but through the support of faith. 

Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord to pay the same wage to those who 
labour in his spiritual vineyard from the first hour as to those who labour from the 
eleventh hour.” Because he is good, the evil Jewish eye does not disturb us.* 

Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord to break down the diabolical dividing- 
wall? and to join the things of the earth to those of heaven. Where there is one 
kingdom, there, too, has every tyranny been destroyed completely. 


4. [40] Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord, the King of Israel. Why is 
Christ designated only as the King of Israel, but not of all the ends of the earth (Ps 
58.14)? Listen attentively. “Israel” means “mind seeing God". Therefore, those 
who see God in their mind’s eye are ruled by Christ the Master, for Christ does not call 
by force, but persuades by disposition, as it is possible to hear him saying: “I love those 
who love me, and those who seek me will find grace” (Prov 8.17). 


5. [49] Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord. The crowd took branches of 
palm trees (Jn 12.13) to acclaim the palm tree of justice, Christ. Of him the prophet 
said: “The righteous man will flourish like the palm tree, and like the cedar in Lebanon 
will he grow" (Ps 91.13). Why is Christ the Master called palm tree! and cedar? 
Because of the suffering of the flesh, which he willingly accepted to submit to through 
a cross, and because of the fruitfulness օք the Godhead.? While his flesh was 
suffering, the Godhead remained impassible throughout, as the prophet says of the Lord's 
flesh in his suffering: "We saw him and he had no form nor comeliness, but his form was 
dishonoured, wanting in the eyes of all the people; he was despised and not esteemed” 
(Is 53.2-3). Again, he is called cedar because of the loftiness of his Godhead and the 
incorruptibility of his humanity. Even though he was buried, his flesh did not see 
corruption (Acts 2.31). Rather, he undid the devil’s moths” and remained safe and 
sound. 


7 Cf. Mt 20.1ff. 

* Cf. Mt 20.15. For the Christian idea of the evil eye see B. Kótting, art. “Böser Blick", 
RAC 2 (1954), 479-482. 

9 Cf. Eph 2.14 and X.1-2. 

© For other examples of this etymology see PGL s.v. ‘lopañ 1a; cf. 1b. Other 
etymologies of Hebrew words are given by Leontius in I.4 and IIL3. Cf. VIL7 on Greek 
etymologies. 

1! See introduction §IVa on the paucity of references to the symbolism of the palm tree in 
homilies on Palm Sunday. 

7 On the image of the palm tree, the cross and fruitfulness cf. III.8. 

Ց The idea of moths as symbols of corruptibility derives from Mt 6.19 (Lk 12.33); we have 
found no parallel for Leontius’ association of them with the devil. 
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6. [66] These words of blessing and acclamation from the crowd Christ the Master had 
foreseen many years previously with the unerring gaze of the Godhead,'* and had cried 
out through Isaiah the prophet with the words: “All the beasts of the field will honour me, 
the sirens and daughters of ostriches” (Is 43.20).5 

But some will possibly say that there Christ the Master was discussing beasts of the field 
and sirens and ostriches, but not men and women and children. 

Listen attentively, for nothing will be said by us that cannot be proved. In many cases 
Holy Scripture can call animals those people who repent of wickedness, using the term 
not because of their nature, but because of their behaviour. 


7. [78] [And'5 the Lord himself is witness to this with what he said about Herod: “Go 
and tell that fox" (Lk 13.32), not because Herod was a fox (he was a king), but he took 
the expression from Herod's intuition and inclination. Just as the fox goes down one 
road and stalks about another, making twists in his journey, so did Herod too say one 
thing with his lips, and with his heart he uttered other diabolical things, accomplishing 
nothing. 

But let Blessed Paul persuade you too, as he shows up the Cretans with these words: 
“Cretans are always liars, savage beasts, lazy gluttons" (Tit 1.12). Why? A dumb 
snake fastened once on the hand of Blessed Paul without harming him," but the 
Cretans, beasts in the form of human beings, flocking to Blessed Paul struggled to 
ensnare him with death, although they were often cured by him. 


8. [93] So, too, the prophet Daniel, unharmed by the lions but respected as a friend, 
showed that they were fasting. And they respected him, but wicked men could not 
get their fill of attacking him. 

So, too, John the Baptist was served in the wilderness by wild beasts, while in the town 
he was beheaded by wicked people,'? but again showing up those people with souls of 
beasts, he said: *You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come 
(Mt 3.7)? If you repented completely and vomited out the poison of the slaughter of 
prophets, you will bear fruit worthy of repentance” (Mt 3.8). 


9. [104] The Lord said the following about us: “The beasts of the field will honour me” 
(Is 43.20). By beasts he means those persons who repent of wickedness, and by field, 


14 On this and similar expressions as symbols of divine omniscience see P. Wilpert, art. 


“Auge”, RAC 1 (1950), 968. IIIa. 

5 We have found no parallel for Leontius’ use of this biblical text to support the argument 
that Scripture speaks of human beings as animals. 

6 Here begins the first of two digressions in the homily. The dubious authenticity of this 
excursus, which runs to the end of II.11, is mentioned in the introduction §II. 

7. Cf. Acts 28.3. 

Ք Cf. Dan 6.23 and L4. 

5 Cf. Mt 3.1-4; 14.10. In Leontius the wilderness is more usually portrayed as the abode 
of the devil: e.g. IV.3,20; ՄԱԼ11. 
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the present world. The Lord himself is witness to this when he says: “The kingdom of 
heaven may be compared to a man who as master of his house sowed good seed in his 
field” (Mt 13.24; cf. 20.1). And in explaining the parable the Lord said: “The field is 
the world” (Mt 13.18). By beasts he means those persons who repent of wickedness, 
those who were the saints because they blessed Christ. 


10. [112] Sirens (Is 43.20) are the souls of the saints,” those who, having traversed the 
confusion of life, cry out the song of thanksgiving every day with the words: “We went 
through fire and water, and you have brought us forth into a refreshing place” 
(Ps 65.12). Daughters of ostriches (Is 43.20) he calls the holy women who were 
instructed by the prophets, whom the hawk of destruction, the devil, was incapable of 
seizing." Such were Martha and Mary, the sisters of Lazarus, such as have just sung 
to us through the mouth as if through the spirit,? and like nightingales have told the 
good news of the Saviour's resurrection. 


11. [122] The word ostriches hints at the prophets. And David is witness to this with his 
exclamation: "1 have become like an ostrich alone on a house-top" (Ps 101.8). Why? 
“Lest Saul, the vulture of envy, wrong me.” And again the same prophet, answering the 
slandering crows? who gave him empty counsel, said: *How can you say to my soul, 
‘Flee to the mountains like an ostrich’ (Ps 10.1)? See how the mighty eagle," God the 
Word, protects us with the wings of the incarnation."] 


12. [131] But so that we do not waste the homily in digressions, come, gathering too 
in harmony the branches of palm trees (Jn 12.13), that is, the robes of victory over the 
devil (branches signify victory),% let us acclaim mightily with mouth and heart Christ, 
the judge of the contest,”’ 

him who sat according to the incarnation on an ass’s colt (Jn 12.15), 


2 Less fanciful interpretations of the name “Sirens” are found in Eusebius Caes., PG 24, 
400CD, Cyril Alex., PG 70, 908D, and in Theodoret, PG 81, 417CD-418A. 

21 Again, this fanciful exegesis has no parallel that we have been able to discover. 

2 This is a reference to Jn 12, which was a prescribed reading for Palm Sunday. See 
introduction §III. 

B On the crows, which symbolise evil, see ԷԼ. Leclercq, art. “Corbeau”, DACL Ill, 2 (1948), 
2912-3; Aubineau, HP 402-403; 450. In Leontius crows are juxtaposed with doves, which are the 
symbol of what is good, pure and innocent: e.g. VII.4, VIII.15 and IX.2-3. On the positive 
symbolism of the dove cf. VIII.15. 

^ Cf. Ez 17.3. On the image cf. VIII.15, and see Aubineau, HP 402 with bibliography for 
the Christian symbolism of the eagle. 

5 For similar expressions see X.15,16 and XIV.26. 

% On the symbolism of palm branches see introduction §IVa. 

T For the image of God as &yovo0érgc or judge of the contest cf. V.17 and PGL s.v. Cf. 
Wenger's ed. of Chrysostom, SC 50 bis, 156 n.1. 
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and reposed according to what befitted the Godhead on the cherubim and the 
seraphim.” 

Where there is the form of a slave (Phil 2.7), there is a young ass carrying a burden; 
where there is the form of God (Phil 2.6), there is the warmth of the Father’s bosom.” 


13. [141] You have just heard the evangelist speaking of this, too: “Finding a young ass, 
Jesus sat upon it” (Jn 12.14). 

What marvellous actions! For didn’t Christ the Master have the power — he who has 
heaven as his throne and the earth as his footstool,” he who by a command leads forth 
all that exists from non-existence into existence — 

to supply a herd of shining white mules, 

or pearly carriages inlaid with gold, 

or a company of horses with variegated trappings, 

or a peaceful concourse of well-formed bodyguards, 

or a graceful procession of ruling notables going before him, 

or all the remaining ways of paying court which those who love the world like to drag 
about with them?” 

But he sought none of this. Why? 

So that he should not cut off the divine plan; 

so that success should not be attributed to outward show; 

so that believers should not flock to the ornamentation but to the reality; 

so that the children of the Jews and the Greeks? should not be about to say that it was 
the kingly office of the one who had come, or the honour, or the bodyguard, or the 
outward show, which persuaded the more unsophisticated, but not the truth of the actions. 


14. [163] So that, therefore, every mouth may block the paltry, and the entire world may 
become subject to God (Rom 3.19) — on this account Christ the Master sat on a shabby 
young ass, and chose only twelve shabby disciples, simple men, poor, hunters of dumb 
fish.? Through them he fished up the whole universe, not by casting a fishing line into 
the deep, but by sending a word into the world. Which word? The one which Lazarus 
jumped out of the tomb on hearing;™ the dead man did not open his ears in accordance 
with his nature, but through the activity of the Godhead. 


2 Cf. IV Kgs 19.15; Ps 98.1; Is 37.16, etc. 
Cf. Jn 1.18. 
Cf. Is 66.1. 
Cf. Jas 4.4. The topos of the trappings of royalty recurs in 111.6.7 and XII.8, and is 
discussed in introduction 8IVa. By Greeks (or Hellenes) are meant pagans. 

? Leontius often uses the term “children օք..." to denote followers of a particular bent. Cf. 
General Introduction IV. 

5 Cf. III.6 on the depiction of the disciples. In X.6 Peter is described in similar terms. 

^ Cf. Jn 11.44. 
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15. [172] You just have heard the evangelist saying: “Six days before the Passover, Jesus 
came to Bethany, where Lazarus was, the dead man, whom he had raised from the dead” 
(n 12.1). 

Six days before the Passover. Listen to the day, you who long for the day of the Lord. 
Six days before the Passover. Count the days, so that you may enjoy the day. The 
coming is close, the night is far gone, the day is at hand (Rom 13.12). The winter of 
ignorance has passed (Sg 2.11), the spring of knowledge has peeped out.” Finish the 
race of forty days like an athlete and await the crown” of the feast. It is good that I 
remind you of this too, that the forty days have been completed with the favour of God, 
and the week of the Lord's suffering has been opened from today.” Christ the Master 
did not fast and suffer at the same time. 


16. [186] Listen attentively. He fasted after baptism? when, sparring with the devil, 
he tore him to pieces, and bestowed the victory freely on Adam. 
Not on his own account did Christ our Master suffer, 
but on account of the one who was lying below. 
Not on his own account did he fast, 
but on account of the one who was swallowing his act of disobedience. 
Not on his own account was he baptised, 
but on account of the one who was covered in the filth of sin. 
Therefore Jesus Christ our Lord fasted after baptism. 


17. [197] But all the same let us investigate this too in a digression: why do we fast 
before baptism? while Christ the Master fasted after baptism? Why? Because we are 
swollen with sins and our spiritual stomach is laden down, of necessity we receive the 
fast before the baptism as a God-given antidote, so that, having cleansed ourselves from 
every defilement of body and spirit (II Cor 7.1), we may advance in appetite for the 
heavenly bread. Christ the Master, on the other hand, because he was free of sin, fasted 
after baptism, giving a sign, not bewailing his sin. If Christ our Master was called 
*curse"* and *sin",* nevertheless he was not defiled himself, but took our sins upon 
himself.2 The one who took everything whatsoever upon himself did so not because 
he was called to account as the perpetrator, but as the mediator. 


55 On spring imagery in paschal and pre-paschal preaching see IX.1 and Aubineau, HP 443- 
444. 

% Cf. VI.2 for the image of the crown of the feast. 

? Leontius makes a distinction between the fasting for five weeks on weekdays during Lent, 
and the fast of Holy Week, including the pre-baptismal fast for those who were to be baptised on 
Easter Day. Cf. Ք. Arbesmann, art. “Fasttage” Vd, RAC 7 (1969), 516-517 for the practice in 
the East. 

* Cf. Mt 42; Lk 42. 

9 Cf. n.37 above and n.45 below. 
© Cf. Gal 3.13. 

“Cf. H Cor 5.21. 

9? Cf. Jn 129. 
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18. [211] Thus because he took upon himself the debt of Adam and paid it off, he also 
cancelled the bond of our sins? on the cross with the sponge of philanthropy,“ and 
did not delete it. Why did he cancel it and not delete it? Why? Listen. If he deleted 
it and did not cancel it, it was going to bear a small trace, at any rate, of the previous 
debt. Hence when Blessed Paul too observed this, he shouted the words: “Christ set the 
bond of our sins aside, nailing it to the cross” (Col 2.14). Why did he nail it to the 
cross? So that every passer-by could recognise that it was annulled. 


19. [222] Christ our Master fasted, then, after baptism and suffered this voluntary 
suffering not immediately after baptism, but after three years: 

the suffering, that, as it were, was announced six days before, 

that destroys every suffering, 

that escorts the church like a bridegroom. 

He suffered this suffering, therefore, 

after having worked many marvellous miracles, 

after having raised the dead, 

after having cured the paralysed, 

after having restored sight to the blind, and cleansed lepers. 

But nonetheless the apostles, who were filled with the Holy Spirit, having combined 
fasting and suffering, handed down these two celebrations as one general feast to the race 
of Christians.“ 


20. [237] Let us rejoice, therefore, and be glad (Ps 117.24), since six days before the 
Passover Jesus came to Bethany (Jn 12.1). 
Why? 
So that he might exasperate the Jews 
and save the Gentiles. 
Six days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany. 
Why? 
So that he might fulfil the mystery 
and open the place of propitiation; 
so that he might dine with Lazarus 
and cense the tomb in advance; 
so that he might be tried as a slave 
and be freed as a son. 
Six days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany. 
Why? 


9 Cf. Col 2.14. On the word “bond” (xepd-ypadov) see Aubineau, HP 217ff. and Wenger, 
SC 50 bis, 162-164 and 163 n.2. 

“ Cf. Aubineau, HP 271 for other examples of this expression. 

5 A one or two day fast before baptism was prescribed as early as the second century in the 
Didache (7.4). Cf. R. Arbesmann, art. "Fasttage" III, RAC 7 (1969), 512. 
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So that he might be scourged“ on behalf of the condemned 
and as a lover of human beings free them from the whip. 
Six days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany. 
Why? 
So that, having been pierced in the side with a lance,” he might heal the side of Adam; 
so that Judas Iscariot 
might value the material ointment at three hundred denarii, 
and might fix the price on Christ the Master at thirty pieces of silver.” 
Six days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany. 
Why? 
So that he might plant the cross firmly 
and cause the seal to blossom; 
so that he might block Hades up 
and open paradise. 
Six days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany. 
Why? 
To bear the crown of thorns" 
and to uproot our sins; 
so that he might be associated with the faithful 
and might proceed towards the Father. 


21. [273] Six days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany where Lazarus was, the 
dead man (Jn 12.1), 
the one who was incapable of being consigned to forgetfulness, 
the one who was chief citizen of the town,” 
the one who died once 
and was consigned to life a second time, 
the one who was stolen by natural death 
and raised by the grace of the Master, 
the one who was snatched by the tyrant of the nether world 
and was torn away by Christ the King, 
the one who was sullied by illness 
and was renewed by the Word. 


Cf. Mt 27.26; Mk 15.15. 
Cf. Jn 19.34. 
Cf. Mk 14.5; Jn 12.5. 
Cf. Mt 26.15 and IIL21. 

% The seal referred to is the seal of baptism, օո the symbolism and terminology of which see 
J. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal Terminology. Its Origins and Early Development (Nijmegen, 1962), 
379-384, 390-421. Cf. X.31; XII.3 and ps. Chrysostom, ed. Allen-Datema, 1980, §6.65-66. 

* Cf. Mt 27.29; Jn 19.2. 

32 Leontius’ depiction of Lazarus as the chief citizen of Bethany we have not been able to 
parallel. 
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All of you know precisely, you friends of Lazarus, or better, you disciples of the Lord, 
that when Lazarus died and was surrendered to a grave, four days later Jesus came to 
Bethany (Jn 12.1) to awaken Lazarus from his sleep. Lazarus was at rest with him,” 
since he was his, and a friend by reason of his having performed the services of friends. 


22. [291] Martha and Mary, Lazarus’ sisters, went to the Saviour. Mary, being simple, 
kept silent, because the woman was more intelligent. But Martha jumped in front of her, 
and, because she was distressed, called on the Lord with the cry: “Lord, if you had been 
here, my brother would not have died. But even now I know that whatever you ask from 
God, God will give it to you” (Jn 11.21-22). 

The Lord said to Martha: “Martha, why do you utter mistaken words? Why don’t you 
know what you’re saying? You’re impeding your brother, you’re not allowing him to 
rise up, you’re drunk with distress. Not as yet has Arius come to light, and you are 
proposing the tare of the weakness of God™ with the words: ‘If you had been here, my 
brother would not have died’ (Jn 11.21). Wasn’t I here, Martha? Ask my disciples and 
learn that even if I was absent bodily, I was present in spirit. As soon as your brother 
died, the angel with him bore his translation to me as king, and I said to my disciples 
immediately: ‘Our friend Lazarus has fallen asleep, but I am going to wake him’ 
(Jn 11.11). It is to God, Martha, that you are saying: ‘If you had been here, my brother 
would not have died'. Stop now, Martha, I excuse your mistake: part of it was due to 
your nature, part to your grief. Your brother will rise" (Jn 11.23). 


23. [313] Still finding it difficult to believe, Martha said to him: ^I know, Lord, that my 
brother will rise at the last day (Jn 11.24), at the time when the gift is universal and the 
favour not partial".5 

Christ spoke to her: “Why do you go on tediously, Martha? J am the resurrection and 
the life (Jn 11.25). If you believe, call on me. If you don't believe, be gone with you, 
woman, for I don’t permit you to teach. Do you believe this?" (Jn 11.26). 

Martha said to him: ^Yes, Lord (Jn 11.27); from the moment that you began to speak to 
your handmaid, I became another woman". 


24. [322] Then in his reply the Lord said to those present: "Where have you laid him?" 
They said to him: “Come and see" (Jn 11.34). And Jesus went, as if the one who carried 


Ց Cf.1L24: “as if the one who carried Lazarus’ soul did not know the grave". 

* Martha is chided for anticipating Arius in proposing that Christ is not fully divine. On 
Arius and Arianism see VIII.17 and XIV.15-17; cf. introduction §IVa. 

On tares cf. VIII.13, where the devil is described as the sower of tares; and see PGL s.v. 
titán 3, on the equation of tare and heresy. 

55 The Christian idea of a guardian angel derives from early Christian times. Cf. J. Michl, 
art. “Engel” V.2c, RAC 5 (1962), 154-155. More usually the angel brings its charge after death 
to the abode specified for it, rather than, as in Leontius, announcing its death to God. Cf. RAC 
5 (1962), 167-169. 

55 I.e. Martha acknowledges a belief in the general resurrection of the dead. 
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Lazarus’ soul?" did not know the grave. He went, not ignorant of the grave, but as 
one who wished to attract more witnesses to the resurrection. 

Next, while Jesus was on the way, Martha, having been enticed again, approached the 
Saviour with the words: “Lord, where are you going to? By this time there will be an 
odour, for he has been dead four days (Jn 11.39). Where are you going to? You are 
going to be laughed at; it isn’t possible for him to rise. By this time there will be an 
odour, for he has been dead four days. His hair has fallen out, his flesh has shrivelled, 
his veins have become slack, the flesh on his bones has disowned its nature. Lord, where 
are you going to? We are becoming a laughing-stock: worms are grazing, vital juices 
are becoming stagnant.” You raised up the widow’s son, Master, since the corpse was 
fresh and his soul was still flying about around the body, and the flesh had a trace of 
heat.® But Lazarus by this time will stink, for he has been dead four days. Even if you 
yourself want (to raise him up), nevertheless, his soul will not accept to go into a stinking 
vessel. By this time there will be an odour, for he has been dead four days." 


25. [342] Christ said to Martha: “Didn’t I tell you that if you believed you would see the 
glory of God? (Jn 11.40). And you said: ‘Yes, Lord; I believe that you are the Christ, 
the Son of God, he who is coming into the world' (Jn 11.27). Who enticed you again not 
to believe? You haven't met Eve, have you? You haven't encountered the serpent, have 
you? Stop now, Martha, you who are weak in spirit, and know that a word is not 
impossible for the Lord (Gen 18.14). It is to God that you are saying: ‘By this time there 
will be an odour'. Is ointment ever put to shame by a bad smell? A musician can tense 
a lyre which has been loosened, and can God not raise up a corpse which has 
decomposed?” 


26. [352] With these words the Lord went, it says, to the sepulchre,“ and on seeing the 
tomb Jesus wept (Jn 11.35). 

What actions! 

The one who wipes away tears wept. Why did the Lord weep over the one whom he was 
going to raise up? Why? To give a pledge of the truth of the incarnation, and to show 
pity, and to make known the power of the Godhead. 

Jesus wept. Why? To fulfill the saying: “Weep with those who weep and rejoice with 
those who rejoice” (Rom 12.15). 

Jesus wept. But if we have to say more accurately why Jesus wept, he wept not over 
Lazarus but over the disbelieving Jews. 


Ջ Cf. 11.21 where Lazarus is described as “being at rest” with Christ. 

5 On the christological difficulties implicit in the exegesis of the Johannine text see 
introduction SIVa. 

2 On the homiletical topos of Lazarus’ decomposed body see introduction 8IVa. For the 
reconstitution of the body see III.20. 

9 Cf Lk7.11-17. The soul is envisaged as hovering around the body for a time before going 
to rest with God. 

$8 Cf. Jn 11.38. 
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27. [365] Then Jesus said to those present: “Roll back the stone from the tomb”. 
Why, Master, couldn’t you do this yourself? You raise a corpse, and you won’t roll a 
stone back? Didn’t you yourself say to your disciples: “If you have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed you will say to this mountain, ‘Be taken up and cast into the sea’” 
(Mt 17.20; Mk 11.23)? Do you promise them that they can move mountains, and you 
yourself cannot roll away a stone? 

“Yes, it isn’t from weakness that I give orders, but from my own wisdom that I impose 
commands on the Jews, so that they be assured not just by seeing and smelling that what 
is happening is true and not an illusion, and that I am the Lord of the dead and the 
living”. 


28. [377] Then after rolling away the stone the Lord cried aloud: “I say to you, Lazarus, 
come out (Jn 11.43), so that even so Martha may stop saying: ‘Lord, if you had been 
here, my brother would not have died’ (Jn 11.21). 

Lazarus, come out, so that those present may learn that I am not too weak to raise up a 
decomposed man. 

Lazarus, come out. 1 have freed you from the grave, you must send me forth to the 
cross. 

Lazarus, come out, and then dine with me as a friend.“ Even if the children of the 
Jews want to do away with you, still I shall dine with you. I do not give you up, for I 
have come not to betray, but to lay down my life for my friends" (Jn 15.13). 


29. [388] That the children of the Jews, who always take delight in blood,“ wanted to 

do away with Lazarus, you have just heard the evangelist saying: *The chief-priests and 

the Pharisees planned to put Lazarus also to death, because on account of him many of 
the Jews were going away and believing in Jesus" (Jn 12.10-11). 

The madness of the chief-priests, rather of the no-priests!® The man whom the nether 

world had given up in terror they were planning to ensnare again in death. Why, Jews, 

do you try to do away with Lazarus? Surely he too didn’t break the Sabbath? He 
proclaims the resurrection. Why do you want to do away with him too? If you do away 

with him, Christ will raise him up again. 


To him belongs the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


Cf. Jn 11.39. 

Cf. Jn 12.2. 

Cf. X.34. 

Cf. III.14 for this expression. 
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III 


LEONTIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A HOMILY ON THE ILLUMINATION 
BEFOREHAND’ 

AND ON PALM SUNDAY 
AND ON THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 


1. Already the favours of the Lord's celebration! are peeping out; 

already the signs of the most blessed feast are running in anticipation; 

already the tunics of the spiritual bridegroom are shining in anticipation; 

already the pleasures of the general resurrection are blooming in anticipation as in the 
spring; 

already the pledge of the resurrection? is shining in anticipation — when Lazarus had 

received this, he became a dining companion of the Lord; 

already the perfume of the gift is making fragrant those who run towards it; 

already the faithful guards of the king have seized this great city; 

already the faithful crowd, running forward to meet the Lord, shouts, as you have heard: 

“Hosanna in the highest! Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord, the King of 
Israel (Mk 11.9-10; Jn 12.13), the ineffable one". Blessed is he who comes and is found 
with us, and is in no way outside everybody. Blessed is he who comes in the name of 
the Lord, the King of Israel (Jn 12.13). 


2. [18] Truly that crowd recognised a royal entrance. Just as in present times when a 
king of the world has gone out to do battle with a usurper, and when he returns from the 
victory all the citizens of his city meet him carrying flowers, weaving songs of praise, 
throwing eulogies before him instead of roses — it is not a love of vainglory that leads 
them to this, but a desire to celebrate victory — in the same way the entire multitude 
(escorted) Christ the Master too like a triumphant king, and both from their words and 
from their palm-branches they made known that the one arriving was a victor, or rather 
that the one being made known was God. Fitting for God alone were the words which 
were uttered then, but which are read out now and flourish in the divine mysteries. 


* On the anticipation of the administration of baptism in this homily see introduction 8I. 

! We translate the word xavipyupic by “celebration”. Cf. XIIL1. In X.1 and XI.8,9 the 
word used is ĉoprý (cf. XI.1 topraoruny). 

2 On the pledge implicit in the resurrection of Lazarus cf. ԱԼ23: “resurrection by a first 
instalment". 

* With this Leontius sets the scene for the comparison of the entry of Christ into Jerusalem 
with the imperial ceremony of aduentus/üxávrgow. Cf. introduction §IVb. 
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3. [30] Hosanna in the highest. What is the meaning of hosanna in the highest? That 
is, save, then, you who are the one in the highest, for hosanna means “save, then” in the 
Hebrew language.‘ 

Hosanna in the highest. That is, just as salvation is above, so also is love of human 
beings below. 

Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord, the King of 
Israel (Mk 11.9-10; Jn 12.13). They pursued the ministry of angels, walking on land and 
treading on heaven, being clad with a body and pursuing the incorporeal, Jews in name 
and Christians in practice, worldly in their way of life and like the apostles in their 
comeliness, having received their interpretation from above and not from below. 


4. [42] Just as Peter, the most important of the apostles,* not from his own meditation 
but from the divine revelation of the Father above, said to the Lord: “You are the Christ, 
the Son of the living God" (Mt 16.16) — it was because of this that the Lord, when he 
made this clear to him and blessed him and showed that he had received the revelation 
not from his own meditation but from the Father, said: *Blessed are you, Simon Bar 
Jonah! For flesh and blood has not revealed this to you, but my Father who is in 
heaven" (Mt 16.17) — in the same manner the crowd too, on receiving the revelation 
from above, also uttered fitting words to the Lord, saying: "Hosanna in the highest. 
Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord, the King of Israel" (Mk 11.9-10; Jn 
12.13). 


Տ. [54] It is quite possible that someone will say: “And from where do we get our 
proof that the crowd of Jews received the testimony from above?" 

From where? From the words themselves and the fitting acclamation. If they 
pronounced some commonplace words, they made acclamation on their own initiative. 
But if they called out “saviour” and “king” and “lord” and “hosanna”, it is obvious to 
everyone, I think, that they received the revelation from above. 


6. [61] How did the crowd recognise the Lord as king? 

He wasn't wearing a worldly crown; 

he wasn't clad in purple; 

he didn't bring a multitude of soldiers with him; 

horses and chariots inlaid with gold didn't go in procession before him; 


* On the etymology of the word “Hosanna” here see introduction §IVb with n.30; cf. 1.4 


with n.10. 

$ See X.5 for the same expression (ô xopydaidtarog TÊ» &rocróAov) and cf. ՄԼ14. 
Contrast X.31 (rov yeyvatov xaXouoríüv): “genuine athlete”. In XI.21 Peter is compared 
favourably with Moses. On the preeminence of Peter in Leontius’ contemporary Romanus see 
E. Catafygiotu-Topping, “The Apostle Peter, Justinian and Romanos the Melodos”, BMGS 2 
(1976), 1-15. 

$ This may be considered a stylistic trait of Leontius. Cf. General Introduction IV. 
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he didn't ride in a chariot with the royal purple trappings.” He was seated on a small, 
shabby ass belonging to someone else, bringing with him only twelve disciples.* 

How, then, did the crowd happen to know he was king, unless they received the 
revelation from above? 


7. [70] This is why they were not looking for a worldly crown on the Lord, for they 
knew that he ruled as king without a beginning? 

They were not looking for purple — they believed the one who had said: “The Lord has 
become king, he has been robed in preparedness" (Ps 92.1). 

They were not looking for a multitude of soldiers, for they believed the one who had 
said: "Thousand times thousand angels served him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
archangels stood before him" (Dan 7.10). 

They were not looking for horses and chariots near the Lord, for they recognised that it 
was he who had taken Elijah up in a fiery chariot, and knowing the horses of the 
evangelists!! which followed him, believing the prophet who had said: “Behind him were 
horses, red, white, pied and dappled" (Zach 1.8). 

A red horse is Matthew, because he describes brilliantly the circumstances of the Lord's 
incarnation. 

A dappled horse is Mark, because he wrote the Gospel more decoratively. 

A pied horse is Luke, because he tells about the events concerning the Lord in a more 
eloquent and variegated way. 

A white horse is John, because he pillories every heresy!? more distinctly. 

Habakkuk, too, called the apostles swift horses who carry the Gospel to the whole earth, 
when he said: "And you trampled the sea with your horses" (Hab 3.15), calling the whole 
world figuratively a sea.” 

They were not looking, then, for a chariot inlaid with precious stones near the Lord, one 
with purple trappings, decorated with royal arms, for they knew the cherubim and the 
seraphim, the carriage containing six-winged torches, believing the one who had said: 
“You who are enthroned on the cherubim, be manifested" (Ps 79.2). 


8. [97] Having received the revelation from God, therefore, that crowd of Jerusalem 
was not scandalised by the shabby ass, but was strengthened by the coming of the 
Master. This is why, as soon as that faithful crowd saw the Lord mounted on an ass, 
immediately incited by the predictions of the prophets, taking up the branches of palm 


7 On the topos of royal trappings see II.13 with n.31. Cf. ՃԱՏ. 

* Cf.IL14. 

? On the expression cf. XII.15: “he who is without a beginning". 

10 Cf. I] Kgs 2.11. 

! Á— On the equation of the four horses with the evangelists see introduction 8IVb. Cf. XI.5. 

12 "The orthodoxy of John the evangelist is a not uncommon theme in the Fathers; cf. 
introduction $IVb with n.33. See VIII.16-17 and X.4. 

Ց Cf. John Chrysostom, PG 60, 45.25-26 (CPG 4426), where the house in which the apostles 
are sitting before Pentecost is said to represent the world. 
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trees (Jn 12.13), the crowds said to each other: “Why are we doing nothing and not 
going out to meet the palm tree which was mentioned in the Song of Songs?'* Let us 
pluck branches of palm trees, then. Its fruit is laden with immortality, its leaves cured 
the woman with a haemorrhage," its trunk is the root of the cross. We have heard 
the church of the nations acclaiming him both as a spiritual palm tree and as a powerful 
king." By means of the branches, then, let us too embrace the church and through it 
Christ the Master.” 


9. [112] While the crowds were thus engaged and were acclaiming the Lord, the chief- 
priests and the Pharisees in great exasperation rebuked the crowds with the words: “What 
are you doing? What are you idly babbling? What are you doing in such haste? Are 
you approaching the son of the carpenter! as if he were God? Are you carrying 
branches of palm trees to the one who has nowhere to lay his head?? Are you 
addressing words worthy of a king to a man seated on an ass’s colt?” Aren’t his father 
and his mother and all his brothers from among us?”! Stop, lest perhaps the rash among 
you be condemned and punished. It was for this that we were sent, to note for ourselves 
those among you who are rash, who in due course pay the penalty of their 
foolhardiness. " 


10. [123] When the crowds heard the chief-priests saying this, they were not moved to 
sedition against the existing peaceful situation, but answered them with the assistance of 
grace: ^Do you blame us, Pharisees, and threaten us with punishment on the grounds that 
we utter blasphemy? Who deserves punishment? You who recite the Scriptures and 
don’t understand them,” or we who hear them and uphold them? Are we wrong in 
bringing branches of palm trees for the Lord? 

Isn’t he the palm tree of justice? 

Wasn't it about him that the prophet cried out aloud: ‘The righteous shall flourish like a 
palm tree’ (Ps 91.13)? 

Wasn’t it he who made the sight of the blind man flourish?” 

Didn't he give the lame the gift of walking again?” 


14 Cf. Sg 7.9. 
5 Cf. Mk 5.25-34; Lk 8.43-48. 
On the symbolism of the palm tree cf. II.5 and see introduction §IVa. 
These are apparently references to Ps 91.13 and Zach 9.9, respectively, which would then 
have been part of the readings of the day. Cf. introduction ՏԱԼ. The expression “church of the 
nations" is used proleptically, as the church was often considered as the continuation of the 
synagogue. Cf. PGL s.v. txx\noia 7(a). 

Ք Cf. Mt 13.55. 

59 Cf. Mr 820; Lk 9.58. 

Ք Cf. Zach 9.9: Jn 12.15. 

? Cf. Mr 13.56; Mk 6.3. 

? Cf. Mt 24.15; Mk 13.14. 

5 Cf.Is 61.1; Lk 4.18. 

^ Cf. Mt 15.30; 21.14. 
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Didn't he give paralytics the power to carry their beds?” 
Didn't he raise up Lazarus again, who had been dead for four days?” 


11. [138] This is why you want to kill Lazarus again. Wasn't it you who rolled back the 
stone,” and in your unbelief became as hard as stone?” Wasn't it to you that he gave 
the order to untie the grave-clothes”, lest, as in the case of the man blind from birth,” 
you should make up a story about someone else jumping out of another tomb? You 
always envy good people, Pharisees, and oppose the crowd of believers. On this account 
you planned again to kill Lazarus, so that you might mow down the faith of the crowd. 
Granted that you kill Lazarus, won't he be able to raise him up again? Let us see who 
will expend effort — you by killing or he by raising up. You kill with effort, he raises 
up with a word. Who expends more effort? 


12. [150] Are we wrong, Pharisees, to have approached the Lord as king? On seeing 
the ass we were confirmed the more. Thus we both recognise him as a powerful king 
and have Scripture as our support, so that you may learn intelligibly that it is not we who 
are wrong, but you who err. You have the prophet Zachariah — open him, fear his 
sickle of vengeance.” Didn't the prophet himself, bringing good news to Judah many 
years ago, cry out aloud with the words: 'Rejoice greatly, daughter of Sion! Look, your 
king comes to you, gentle and humble, seated on an ass's colt, the foal of a beast of 
burden' (Zach 9.9)? 


13. [160] Surely we are not mistaken when we read out the Scriptures, and recognise the 
king, and benefit ourselves and convert those in doubt? You have the prophet and you 
don't wish to perceive the one who was prophesied? Be gone with you, then, Pharisees. 
The more you provoke us, the more you arouse our zeal. This is why we do not stop 
shouting: 'Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord" 
(Mk 11.9-10; Jn 12.13). 

We recognise the name, Pharisees. This name freed us from Egypt,” 

and made the sea traversable,? 

and made the desert inhabitable,* 

and settled us in a land flowing with milk and honey (Ex 3.8 etc.), 


5 Cf. Mt 9.6; Mk 2.10-11; Lk 15.24; Jn 5.8. 

?5 Cf. Jn 11.43-44. 

7 Cf. Jn 11.41. 

% Cf. Basil Sel., ed. Cunningham 88: “stones of Jewish prejudice". 
Ք Cf. Jn 11.44. 

9 Cf.Jn9.1ff. 

*? Cf Zach 5.12. 

32 Cf Ex 12.51. 

3 Cf. Ex 1421. 

* Cf. Ex 15.22ff. 
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and incited the prophet to cry: ‘Let them know that your name is the Lord, you who alone 
are the Most High over all the earth’ (Ps 82.19)”. 


14. [175] And that the crowd was ready to obey, but the chief-priests were disobedient, 
you have just heard the evangelist saying: “The chief-priests were planning to put Lazarus 
also to death, because on account of him many of the Jews were going away and 
believing in Jesus" (Jn 12.10-11). Have you seen the madness of the chief-priests?* 
In order to destroy the faith of the multitude, they sought to kill Lazarus too, saying 
among themselves: “If we kill only Jesus, but leave Lazarus alive, that won't help us at 
all. When they see Lazarus, they'll believe in Jesus. Lest therefore even after his death 
we should be hindered by some people's believing in Jesus, let us kill Lazarus, so that 
we shall obliterate his memory entirely." 


15. [187] This is what the chief-priests said, like foolish men, not realising that the Lord, 
who was going to accept death willingly on behalf of the immortality of the world, was 
not going to leave Lazarus in the tomb. Thus when they set up the unconquerable cross, 
thereafter they could not destroy or conceal it. It is powerful throughout the whole of 
creation. 


16. [195] What house doesn't have the cross as its foundation? 
What ship isn't steered by the cross? 

What city doesn't have the cross as its citadel? 
What king doesn't bind the cross on himself? 
What maiden doesn't have the cross as a staff? 
What church isn't fortified with the cross? 
What widow doesn't have the cross as a staff? 
What orphan doesn't have the cross as a helper? 
The cross shines by night, 

glows by day, 

stops the storms of misfortune, 

calls spring, 

attracts summer, 

supports wedlock, 

educates orphans, 

increases friendship, 

is powerful throughout all good things. 


17. [212] What, then, does the evangelist say? It is good to treat the beginning of the 
whole pericope too. You have just heard the evangelist saying: “Six days before the 


55 For the expression cf. 11.29. 

6 On the origin of Leontius’ encomium of the cross see introduction 8IVb. Cf. General 
Introduction III.1 on the role of the cross in his homilies. 

? On Leontius' habit of treating the biblical pericope in its entirety see 1.5 ո.20. 
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Passover, Jesus came to Bethany, where Lazarus was, whom he had raised from the 
dead” (Jn 12.1). Listen attentively. 

Six days before the Passover, Jesus came to Bethany. Six days before the Passover. And 
what kind of day is this day six days before? What kind is it? The present day, the one 
which designated John the precursor in advance. Just as John is the precursor of the 
Lord, so is this day the precursor of the resurrection. And just as John, pointing to the 
Lord, said: “Behold the Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the world” (Jn 1.29), 
so too this day, pointing to the coming Sunday, has cried out aloud with the words: 
“Behold the mother of those who are going to be born”. 


18. [227] Six days before the Passover. Listen to the day and seek it. 

Let the one who belongs to the day seek the day, 

the one who belongs to the light, the light, 

the one who belongs to the sun, the sun, 

the one who belongs to the bride, the bridegroom.” 

Six days before the Passover, Jesus came to Bethany. Listen to the day. Not without 
reason do the words six days before the Passover occur in the text; they disclose the 
number so that you may cleanse yourself from every defilement of body and spirit (II Cor 
7.1). This day is a cleansing in advance. 

Six days before the Passover, 

so that you may cleanse yourself in advance from every blemish, 

so that you may undo enmity, 

so that you may put a stop to anger, 

so that you may check slander, 

so that you may bind love fast, 

so that you may increase your love of the poor, 

so that not only you may celebrate the feast, but also the one who is in want may 
celebrate it with you. If you don’t share with one who is needy, you will celebrate the 
feast, but he will be gloomy. 


19. [248] Lest the recompense of that rich man come upon you too — the one who 
feasted sumptuously every day (Lk 16.19) and didn't share the crumbs with Lazarus — 
share accordingly from your table with the one who is needy, and do good to those in 
want, so that you too may celebrate the feast in every respect, and the indigent man may 
enjoy the banquet with you, lest the dogs be kinder to human beings than you are. Listen 
attentively. If you don’t do good to the indigent man who is one in faith with you and 
who has need of encouragement, when, if he hasn’t received good treatment at your 


3 Ie. those who are going to be baptised on the following Sunday. However, if Leontius 
preaches this homily on “the Illumination beforehand”, we have also to think here of those who 
are to be baptised on Palm Sunday. 

9? լէ seems that “day”, “light”, “sun” and “bridegroom” are epithets applied by Leontius to 
Christ. 
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hands, he is forced to go to a heretic, and he will encourage him, the dog becomes kinder 
to human beings than you are. Every heretic barks at the shepherd.” 


20. [260] What, then, does the evangelist say? “Six days before the Passover, Jesus 
came to Bethany, where Lazarus was, whom he had raised from the dead” (Jn 12.1). 
The benevolence of the Lord! He raised Lazarus to provoke the devil. What is the 
meaning of “he raised Lazarus to provoke the devil”? Listen briefly. It is good to stop 
the homily because of the work which lies before us." When the devil saw that the 
Lord had cried out: “Lazarus, come out” (Jn 11.43), 

and that all the creatures of the underworld had been released, 

and that the powers below could not endure it, 

because the order of the king was made manifest — 

or rather because the will of God was in force — 

and since immediately Lazarus' hair began to grow again, 

and the weakening of the sinews became firm, 

and the separated bones were fastened together, 

and the streams of the vital juices were gathering together, 

and the breathing, the life-principle, came in together with these things, 

and the sovereign soul resumed its former abode*? — 

when the devil saw this and things happening equal to this, struck with terror and in 
anguish he gave orders to the powers under him with the words: * 


21. [280] “Resist, prevail, don’t prefer him before my sovereignty. What has happened 
to me, cowards? The forces of death are undone, for the one I have held and prevailed 
over for four days, I am surrendering by force. I have fallen into a great disaster. I 
have begun to vomit the people I devoured. I don't grieve just on account of Lazarus: 
I am afraid that I shall lose Adam too. I have need of speed and haste. Unless I seize 
beforehand the man who is finishing me off, he will show that I am bereft of all my 
property. I know what 1:11 do. I have the Jews as associates;“ I shall engage the 
services of Judas; he always cooperates with me as a robber. He did well to value the 
ointment at three hundred denarii.5 I have already won Judas over by persuasion to 
value the ointment at thirty denarii, and to sell the owner of the ointment for thirty pieces 
of silver. I have need of haste. I shall prepare a cross. He took Lazarus; I shall put 


9 For the image of the heretic as a dog see too VIII.18. Cf. XII.6. 

* On the implications of this remark for the circumstances in which the homily was delivered 
see introduction 811. 
Cf. 1.24, where after death the soul’s “former abode” is described as a “stinking vessel". 
On the dialogue which follows see introduction §IVa. 
Cf. VI.2 on the Jews as the devil’s associates. 
Cf. Mk 14.5; Jn 12.5. 
Cf. Mt 26.15 and 11.20. 
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him down entirely, I shall number him among the dead, so that he may learn not to 
campaign against his superior". 


22. [297] The powers below said to him: *Do you want to drag Jesus entirely down here, 
and do you want to number him among the dead? Look out that you aren't plotting 
against yourself. You have experience of him, you wrestled with him in the desert. 
Didn't you attack him thrice and didn’t you fall three times?“ If he can do such things 
when he is absent, what are you going to do if he comes down here?" 


23. [303] Because of this and similar things to this, the Lord raised Lazarus, so that he 
should provoke the devil into hewing a cross, so that the curse should become a 
benediction and the cross an aid to everyone. The resurrection of Lazarus 

exasperated the devil, 

befogged the Pharisees, 

assured Martha, 

glorified Mary, 

guaranteed the resurrection by a first instalment,” 

made the disciples stronger. 


24. [313] It is quite possible that someone will say: *And how did the raising of Lazarus 
make the disciples stronger?" 

How? Listen briefly. You all know clearly that while the Lord was across the Jordan 
(Jn 10.40) Lazarus died in Bethany. Wishing, then, to assure his disciples first of all that 
he was not present in one part as God, but everywhere, and that nothing of what was 
happening had escaped him, the Lord said to his disciples: “Our friend Lazarus has fallen 
asleep, but I am going to wake him" (Jn 11.11). 


25. [323] The apostles, listening in a rather human fashion, paid attention to the words 
but not to their authority. Quite in keeping with their nature, they answered the Lord 
with the words: *Lord, if he has fallen asleep, he will be saved (Jn 11.2). Nevertheless, 
tell us, leader. You were there across the Jordan, Lazarus was in Bethany. How did 
you know that he had fallen asleep?” 

Christ said to them: ^I said to you, *He has fallen asleep and I am glad for your sake, 
so that you may know that I was not there bodily’ (Jn 11.15). Understand the limitless 
authority of my Godhead, that, even when here, I am also there and everywhere. So that 
you may become observers not only of words but also of deeds, let us go to him" (Jn 
11.15). 


9? Cf Lk 14.31. 
* Cf. Mt 4.1-11; Lk 4.1-13. 
» cf. m.. 
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26. [335] Going, therefore, to the tomb (Jn 11.31), Jesus cried out: “Lazarus, come out” 
(Jn 11.43). And immediately he came out, having recognised the voice of the creator. 
He came out, his hands and feet bound with the bandages and his face wrapped with a 
cloth (Jn 11.44). The superiority of the miracles! What would one wonder at more: at 
the man who had been raised from the dead, (or) the man who had been bound who 
walked? But lest the disbelieving Jews should consider the fact a trick, he ordered them 
to unbind Lazarus with their own hands, saying: “Unbind him and let him go (Jn 11.44). 
Accept him”, he said, “as a witness. He will make you recognise who I am, the ruler 
of the heavens and the earth and the underworld." 


To him, Christ, be the glory with the Father and the Holy Spirit forever and ever. 
Amen. 


4 


HOMILY IV: ON JOB (CPG 7894) 
HOMILY V: ON JOB (CPG 7892) 


HOMILY VI: ON JOB’S WIFE AND 
ON THE BETRAYAL OF JUDAS (CPG 7895) 


HOMILY VII: ON GOOD FRIDAY 
(CPG 7889) 


I INTRODUCTION 

In Homilies IV-VII we are dealing with four homilies delivered consecutively during 
Holy Week in which the Book of Job features prominently. From the opening words of 
Homily IV we conclude that Leontius had treated the subject earlier as well, the most 
obvious occasion for him to have done so being the previous day. That this is indeed the 
case we may deduce from the following. In V.7 there is reference to Homily IV as the 
homily of the previous day. Since Homily V is referred to in Homily VI.9, and Homily 
VI is said by Leontius to have been delivered on the Thursday (VI.1), Homily V must 
have been delivered on Wednesday. This means, then, that Homily IV was preached on 
the Tuesday. Leontius will therefore have begun his series of homilies on Job on the 
Monday of Holy Week with a homily, since lost, which centred on the opening verses 
of the Book of Job. This assumption is given weight by the fact that in Homily IV he 
begins his exposition with Job 1.6. Homily VII was beyond doubt delivered on Good 
Friday (VII.3), and, although there is no explicit connection with IV-VI in the text itself, 
we assign the homily to the same series. Our reason for doing this is that the two 
manuscripts which contain Homily VII in its entirety transmit IV-VI as well, indicating 
that the copyists of both drew on a collection of Leontius’ homilies.’ 

Without hesitation we can place all four homilies in the context of the evening 
liturgies on the week-days of Holy Week. In IV.6 Leontius mentions that everyone 
present on that evening — which he would rather call morning — must be fasting as if 
they had just got out of bed. In VI.9 the homilist refers to the homily of the previous 
evening, and in VII.15 remarks on the lateness of the hour. 

That the Book of Job was part of the course reading for Lent in various churches of 
the Patristic period is known.” Perhaps the most important testimony to this fact are the 


! See Datema-Allen, 1987, 27. 

? See the survey of evidence given in E. Dassmann, art. “Hiob”, RAC 115 (1989), 435-436. 
On the Book of Job in the Patristic period see C. Kannengiesser, art. “Job (Le Livre de)” II, DSp 
8 (1974), 1218-1225. J.G. Davies, Holy Week: A Short History (Ecumenical Studies in Worship 
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twenty-four homilies of Hesychius of Jerusalem, which were probably delivered shortly 
before 451 during the morning liturgies in Lent. However, we have no earlier dateable 
evidence of the daily use of the Book of Job in Holy Week in Constantinople. This series 
of Leontius’ homilies also enables us to assign to Constantinople or its vicinity a group 
of three homilies of ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 567-582 (CPG 4564), which were delivered 
consecutively in the course of the evening liturgical celebration and which concentrate on 
the exegesis of the Book of Job.‘ 


Il CONTENTS 

In Homily IV Leontius gives an interpretation of Job 1.8-19. He incites his listeners to 
stand watch over the treasure of their soul, because Christ regarded corruption of the soul 
as a great loss. Job knew that, and scorned all possessions in order not to lose his soul 
(§§1-2). Next Leontius puts a fictitious monologue into the mouth of the devil, who is 
made to ask himself what he has to do in order to get hold of Job (§§3-4). When the 
devil fancies that he is face to face with God, this must not be seen as a description of 
an actual situation, warns Leontius, but as an instance of imaginary representation, since 
after his fall from heaven the devil did not see God again face to face (§5). From §7 
onwards there follows the explanation of the pericope from Job which had just been read 
out, whereby Leontius makes extensive use of the imaginary dialogue to which he is so 
partial. God urges the angels to observe the struggle between Job and the devil; the latter 
is also still an angel, although in accordance with his nature he is no longer called angel 
but óu&floXoc, in conformity with his intentions (§8). There ensues a long dialogue 
between God and the devil (§§9-12; 14-15), in which the devil accuses God of protecting 
Job. The scene ends with God's permission to the devil to despoil Job of all his 
possessions. Leontius subsequently gives a picture of the disasters which the devil brings 
on Job ($$19-20), concluding the homily with Job's reactions to what has befallen him 
(821). 

Leontius opens Homily V by remarking that Job can fittingly utter the words of 
David (Ps 38.2-3): “I will guard my ways, that I may not sin with my tongue”, because 
if anyone fits completely the description given in that passage it is Job (§1). Next the 
homilist takes up the thread of the previous homily. Because the devil is incapable of 
vanquishing Job, he sends the just man’s friends to him. Job sees through the devil’s 
intentions, however, and in a lively monologue exhorts his friends to leave him, in that 
they will never persuade him to blaspheme against God (§§4-5). By means of two 
fictitious objections (§§5.7), Leontius considers the question whether Job did not, in fact, 
blaspheme against God in cursing the day of his birth. His conclusion is that Job did not 
blaspheme, but as a human being gave vent to his suffering, because otherwise some 
would have been able to say that Job had not felt the blows, and this was certainly not 


II; London, 1963), 23-38 deals with Holy Week in fourth-century Jerusalem and the West; Talley, 
42-47 confines himself to the Great Week in fourth-century Jerusalem. 

3 See Mercier-Renoux 1, 38-41. Cf. Renoux II, 239-253, where the Book of Job is prescribed 
for Fridays in Lent in Jerusalem. 

* See PG 56, 570.2-3. 
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so (§11). The devil afflicted his body with sores, but because of his patience Job was 
able to bear the pain (§14). Leontius then allows the devil to express his quandary: Satan 
can find no other way of vanquishing the royal athlete Job than by using Job’s wife as 
a second Eve (§§16-18). And he despatches her to Job to incite him to curse God and 
die. In his reply, however, Job sends her away too, as someone whom he does not know 
and will not obey (§20). 

At the outset of Homily VI Leontius attacks those who are not so particular where 
fasting is concerned, and urges them not to violate the feast or profane the mysteries 
(§§1-2). From §3 onwards Leontius gives an explanation of the pericope which has been 
read aloud, beginning with the part that deals with Christ’s prophecy of Judas’ betrayal 
(Mt 26.20-25). Our homilist praises Christ’s love for human beings in that he still allows 
Judas to recline with the others at the table, in order to give him no excuse for the 
betrayal. The disciples are dismayed at the prophecy made by Christ, and turn to him 
directly in a series of imaginary questions ($6). Judas, too, asks him: "Is it I, Master?", 
to which Christ replies at some length (§§7-8). After a transitional passage in which the 
woman who anointed the Lord is compared to Job's wife ($9), Leontius proceeds to 
interpret the first part of the pericope of the day, Mt 26.6-16. Nobody can stand 
comparison with the woman who anointed the Lord ($11). And to the imaginary 
objection — how can Leontius say that? — he replies that the Lord himself bore witness 
to this in the Gospel (8813-14). 

With a eulogy of prayer Leontius opens his homily on Good Friday. This theme is 
then expanded to include Lk 23.34, the prayer of Christ on the cross for his enemies 
(883-4). The fact that the Son prayed to the Father leads the homilist to a christological 
exposition in which the equality of Father and Son is stressed, and the union of the 
human and divine in Christ is explained (§§5-7). In $8 Leontius reiterates the greatness 
of prayer, relating his theme this time to the sacrifices offered by Job on behalf of his 
friends (Job 42.7-8), a pericope which had just been read out. After presenting an 
imaginary monologue by God ($10) and a joint entreaty by Job's three friends ($11), the 
homilist explains that Job prayed for his friends, introducing Job 42.10-11, where the 
patient man receives double what he had had previously. The fact that while Job was on 
the dung-heap his relatives deserted him leads Leontius to remark on contemporary 
situations where the same happens ($14). Realising the lateness of the hour, however, 
he presses on to the theme of Job's wife, who encourages her husband to blaspheme (Job 
2.9-9a) (815). Job is made to reply to her in an imaginary monologue, concluding with 
the statement that the devil has been worsted ($16). This enables the homilist to return 
to the theme of Good Friday, the day on which the devil fell. 


III LITURGICAL READINGS 

We have already expressed the opinion that Leontius’ homily on the Monday of Holy 
Week dealt with the opening verses of the Book of Job. On the Tuesday, when Homily 
IV was delivered, the readings were from Job 1.6-19, as can be seen from the explicit 
references in IV.7,17 to what the congregation had just heard. By the tenth century in 
Constantinople this schema had changed, as the Typicon prescribes Job 1.1-12 as a 
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reading for the Monday, and Job 1.13-22 for the Tuesday.’ The pericopes for the 
liturgical celebration on the Wednesday of Holy Week in Leontius' day included Job 2.13 
(V.3), Job 2.7-8 (V.15) and Job 2.9-9a (V.19), although the homilist also cites verses 
from Job 3 in the course of his preaching (V.5,11,12). Again, the Typicon is slightly 
different in specifying Job 2.1-10 as the lesson for this occasion. While Job's wife is 
mentioned in VI.9, for the theme of the homily on Maundy Thursday Leontius avails 
himself not of the course reading from the Book of Job but rather of Mt 26.3-25, as can 
be seen from the various places where the homilist reminds the congregation of what they 
have just listened to (VI.3.4.7.9.10.12). In contrast to this, a more developed system of 
prescribed pericopes is indicated in the Typicon for Maundy Thursday, but Mt 26 still 
figures in this system." On Good Friday Leontius returns once more to the Book of Job, 
from which at least 42.7-11 formed part of the readings for the day (VII.8.13). In the 
tenth century the stipulated reading was Job 42.12-17.* It may well be that Lk 23.34, 
which is cited several times (VII.3,4,6,7), was also included in the liturgical readings, 
although the Typicon specifies Lk 23.39-43 for the day.? 

The evidence provided by Leontius’ series of homilies in Holy Week for the 
preeminence of the Book of Job in the liturgical celebrations in Constantinople between 
Palm Sunday and Holy Saturday is significant.? By contrast, in the rubrics for the 
same week in Jerusalem the Book of Job does not figure at all in the lectionaries 
published by Renoux and Tarchnischvili. 


IV THEMES 

The main themes in Leontius' series of homilies for Holy Week are the trials of Job (IV, 
V, VID, the betrayal by Judas and the anointing by the woman at the house of Simon the 
leper (VI), and the prayer of Christ on the cross (VII). 

In the Patristic tradition concerning Job, both homiletic and exegetical, the patient 
man is commonly referred to as a soldier, a king or an athlete. The depiction as a king, 
which is also found constantly in Leontius, is probably to be traced to the 
pseudepigraphical work the Testament of Job, which influenced subsequent literary and 
iconographical representations of Job. Leontius takes this tradition a step further by 
portraying Job's wife as a queen (VII.16). The identification of Job as an athlete, locked 
in struggle with the devil, is elaborated by Leontius, who casts him as an Olympic boxer 
and describes his appearance graphically (IV.7; V.13,17,20). Although Job is commonly 
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presented by homilists and exegetes as a type of Adam or Christ," Leontius does not 
pursue this part of the tradition in his homilies for Holy Week. Like other homilists and 
exegetes, however, Leontius casts Job’s wife as a second Eve (V.18),? making as well 
the claim that the serpent uses her as a mouthpiece.^ In IV.5 and V.7-9 the homilist 
is at pains to explain that when in Job 1.6-12 and 2.1-6 the devil is said to come into the 
presence of God, this has to be understood figuratively, not literally. Since a similar 
explanation is given at length by the anonymous author of a commentary on Job, it 
may perhaps be considered a topos of Patristic exegesis on Job. As elsewhere in 
Leontius, a noteworthy role is reserved for the devil, especially in Homilies IV and V. 
Although the prominence of Satan is understandable, given the contents of the first two 
chapters of the Book of Job, and is reflected in other homilies, Leontius has heightened 
the devil's role by means of a dialogue between the latter and God (IV.9-12,14-15), and 
two monologues which are put into the devil's mouth (IV.3-4; V.16-18). Generally 
speaking, in Homilies IV, V and VII it is Leontius’ penchant for imaginary monologues 
and dialogues which enlivens the homiletic set-pieces that he employs. God is made to 
speak at length to Eliphaz, for instance (VII.9-10), and there are two sharp exchanges 
between Job and his wife (V.19-20; VII.15-16). 

In Homily VI on Maundy Thursday Leontius departs from the course reading from 
the Book of Job to deal with Judas' betrayal of Christ and the anointing by the woman 
with the flask of alabaster. While it is common in Greek homilies on this day to find the 
themes of Judas' betrayal and the woman in Mt 26.6-16 treated together, the latter tends 
to occupy but a small place in the homilies that have come down to us. This makes 
Leontius' tribute to her all the more remarkable. Not only is she compared favourably 
with Job's wife and called an associate of the Virgin ($9), but she is said to surpass 
Abraham, all women ($10) and all men ($11). On the basis of this and other passages 
we have argued in the General Introduction for the presence of women in Leontius' 
congregation. In VI, too, the topos of fasting is used, this being one of Leontius’ few 
pastoral admonitions to his flock. 

In Homily VII Leontius returns to the course reading from the Book of Job, 
combining this with themes specific to Good Friday. As we have already mentioned, the 


2 Sec e.g. Chrysostom, PG 64, 557C (Adam) (CPG 4443); ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 564.3- 
565.5 (Adam); 578.17-23 (Christ) (CPG 4564); Anonymous, PG 17, 407AB,451D-452A (Adam) 
(CPG 1521). On the depiction of Job as foreshadowing Christ in the Latin Patristic tradition cf. 
A. Ferreiro, “Job in the Sermons of Caesarius of Arles", Recherches de Théologie ancienne et 
médiévale 54 (1987), 16-17. 

7 Cf. e.g. Origen, PG 17, 61A (CPG 1424); Chrysostom, PG 64, 565B,569BC; Hesychius, 
Homily IV on Job, ed. Mercier-Renoux, 141.11-12 and Homily XVII, ibid., 428.26-429.2 (CPG 
6551); Olympiodorus, ed. Hagedorn, 28.12-19 (CPG 7453); ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 575.14-46; 
Anonymous, PG 17, 476A,487A. 

4` Cf. e.g. Chrysostom, PG 64, 5658: Hesychius, Homily IV on Job, ed. Mercier-Renoux, 
145.8-9 and Homily XVII, ibid. , 428.26-429.2 (CPG 6551); Olympiodorus, ed. Hagedorn, 25.15- 
19; Anonymous, PG 17, 476B,478A. 

5 Anonymous, PG 17, 401B-404C. 

6 See e.g. Proclus, PG 65, 780AB (CPG 5809); Basil Sel., PG 28, 1049A (CPG 6661). 
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theme of prayer in general is related to the prayer of Christ on the cross for his enemies. 
Subsequently the prayer of Job on behalf of his enemies is treated (§§8-12). In Antioch 
at the time of Chrysostom the theme of praying for one’s enemies seems to have been 
addressed throughout Holy Week." However, Leontius’ combination of Old and New 
Testament themes may well be his own contribution to the homiletic tradition. Equally, 
there are few parallels in edited homiletic literature to a christological excursus inspired 
by the prayer of the Son on the cross to the Father.'* 


V CONCLUSION 

Homilies IV-VII of Leontius provide important evidence for the course reading from the 
Book of Job in sixth-century Constantinople during Holy Week. On this basis the three 
homilies of ps. Chrysostom on Job (PG 56.567-582) can be assigned to Constantinople 
or its vicinity as well. These two series of homilies on consecutive days in Holy Week 
are the only ones of their kind to survive in Greek. In contrast to ps. Chrysostom, 
Leontius gives a progressive treatment of the Book of Job, as usual staying close to the 
readings of the day. In Homily VI on Maundy Thursday Leontius departs from the 
course reading from the Book of Job in order to give equal attention to the betrayal of 
Judas and the woman who anointed Christ, combining two themes which are more 
usually treated separately in the Greek homiletic tradition. Again, in the combination of 
the course reading from the Book of Job and the events of Good Friday, the homilist 
appears to be giving his own stamp to the homiletic tradition. As in his other homilies, 
however, it is in the use of imaginary dialogues and monologues that Leontius’ talent 
especially lies, a device which is enhanced in IV, V and VII by the constant depiction of 
Job as athlete and king. 


7 Chrysostom, PG 49, 374.14-16 (CPG 4336). 
18 The example in Severus, Homily XXII, ed. Britre-Graffin, PO 37.1, 88-113 (cf. CPG 
7035), is induced by the idea of Christ's suffering. 
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IV 


LEONTIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A HOMILY ON JOB 


1. Come, friend, today too! let us put the inviolate treasure of the most noble Job more 
truly to the test in the homily.” 
It is a treasure not kept in a purse, 

but fortified in heaven. 
It is a treasure not weighed according to an amount of money, 

but guarded by the vigour of the soul. 
This is why we should stay awake in watch over spiritual treasure rather than over 
monetary treasure, where robbers sit and often keep a watch, so that they may be ready 
for the master of the house to doze off and they may carry off his runaway slave.? It 
is not robbers who sit by spiritual treasure but demons who attend it, to see how they 
may carry off right reasoning, how they may lead astray unadulterated faith, how they 
may disperse the wealth of patience. It is not material deprivation which vexes a man 
who is properly speaking dear to God, but lack of reasoning. 


2. [17] This is why the Lord explained spiritual deprivation as a great loss when he said 
to his listeners: “What will it profit a person if he gain the whole world but lose his 
soul?” (Mt 16.26). And again, expounding this expressly for his disciples, he said: 
“Watch and pray (Mt 26.41; Mk 14.38), because you don’t know at what hour the thief 
will come” (Mt 24.44; Lk 12.40). And who is the thief? The one who kept a watch over 
Job and found nothing, but fanned his breast with empty hands.‘ Concerning the 
spiritual treasure, then, the Lord said in warning: “What will it profit a person if he gain 
the whole world but lose his soul?” (Mt 16.26). Knowing this clearly, the most noble 
Job despised all property, lest he suffer spiritual deprivation. 
He disregarded cattle; 

he did not disregard virtues. 
He despised herds; 

he did not spit on virtuous actions. 
He stripped himself of grief for his children; 

he put on the glory of the saints. 


! On the expression “today too” (xoi ofjuepov) cf. X.1 and XIV.1.3. From the opening 
sentence it is clear that this homily was not the first in the series of homilies on Job. Cf. 
introduction $I. 

? On Job as the “most noble” (yevrouórarroc) cf. VII11. 

* The image of the runaway slave (Soamé7n¢) recurs in IV.10 and XI.6. 

* Here the image is that of the fire of desire, which is fanned into a greater fire by the fact 
that the devil returns from his quest empty-handed. 
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3. [35] This is why, when the devil saw that Job was secure on all sides and fortified 
by deeds dear to God rather than by hewn stones, the devil weighed things up with 
himself, saying: “What am I to do? How shall I carry off Job’s wealth? How shall I put 
him to sleep, a man who is practised in the affairs of the world? He is rich and he 
doesn’t blaspheme. He has such great pomp and nowhere is there sin. He is a king and 
he doesn’t stumble, but he is a king in everything.’ He sits in a palace and I in 
desolation. He is called just and blameless and upright (Job 1.1), but I am called snake 
and scorpion and devil. What am I to do? 

I enticed Adam, 

I killed Abel,’ 

I gained Cain,® 

I plied Noah with drink? 

I made Cham a slave,” 

I put Jacob to flight," 

I deprived Esau of his right as a firstborn,” 

can't I devise how to undermine Job? 

I've recognised the situation, I know what I'll do. He is assisted from above and because 
of this he cannot be forced into harm. If the God who is over all agreed to stand by 
me with the angels, I would say to him: ‘Why is Job called blessed without reason? He 
honours you for a fee. You guard him, and because of this he offers you a little 
thanks". " 


4. [59] While the devil weighed these things up with himself, he added, saying again 
to himself: “And if I said that to the Lord, he would answer me with the words: ‘If you 
think that Job is great because of this, because of his abundance of money, I give you 
permission: mow down his money, so that you may know that he doesn't rely on money 
but on virtuous actions.' If I received this answer from the Lord and I knew for sure that 
he would no longer support Job, I would make known to all those present and to the one 
who is over all (Jn 3.31) what a blasphemer Job is.” 


5. [69] Listen attentively. These machinations against Job in the devil's mind Holy 
Scripture dramatised, and presented, as it were, the devil answering the Lord, and the 


$ [n Greek homiletic literature Job is often portrayed as a king, although there is no explicit 


evidence for this in the Old Testament. In view of verses like Job 1.3, 29.25 and 42.17b-e, 
however, this depiction is understandable. Cf. V.15,17 and VII.11, and see Mercier-Renoux I, 
56 n.1 for Job as king in Hesychius. 

6 


Cf. Gen 3.6. 
7 Cf. Gen 4.8. 
* Cf. Gen 4.11-12. 
* Cf. Gen 9.21. 
10 Cf Gen 9.25. 
n Cf. Gen 27.43. 


12 Cf. Gen 25.31-34. 
"Cf. Eph 4.6. 
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Lord the devil. For the sake of dramatisation, not of the truth, since his thought was not 
presented word for word. Words are presented in one way, thoughts are articulated in 
another. This is why all who are present should know clearly that from the day the devil 
fell from heaven he did not see the face of God; he was not considered worthy of his 
former way of life.‘ Just as a king on earth removes a usurper from his sight and does 
not receive him into his sight, turning him away because of his usurpation, so too when 
the devil was preparing an insurrection, the Lord cast him out, and no longer considered 
him worthy of contemplating him, not because the Lord hated him, but because the devil 
was not inclined to correction. 


6. [84] Having understood that in this way, let us look at what has been read out, in 
order to make plain what has been put before us. You heard the historian Moses! this 
present evening! — I should call it not evening but rather dawn. What kind of evening, 
this one or its sisters, should be called such, when all of you present have come here out 
of your beds as it were without food and without wine, far from the filth of the Pure." 
They are the only ones who stink like the Jews.'* This is why the present evening of 
the fast is again dawn, because of the lightness of the stomach and the sobriety of the 
soul,? but for them it is night because of the heaviness of wine and the eating of 
meat.” 


7. [94] What, then, did the historian Moses say? You have just heard him saying: 
“When that day came, and the angels of God came to present themselves before the Lord, 
and the devil came among them” (Job 1.6). 

When that day came. 

What day? 

The day which was to reveal the struggles of Job. 

When that day came. 

What day? 

The day which was to bring the heavenly powers of archangels to contemplate the 
contest. 


4 Cf. Rev 12.7-12. 

5 Moses was commonly regarded in Patristic times as the author of the Pentateuch (for 
examples see PGL s.v. MoVofjc A.3). Here, however, and in V.7-8,19 and VII.8,13, he is also 
credited with the authorship of the Book of Job. While this is not unusual, some Patristic writers 
claimed that Solomon wrote the Book of Job. See PGL s.v. ‘1a. 

16 This is a clear indication that the homily was delivered in the evening. Cf. introduction 
8I. 

7 This is a pun on the nickname of the Novatians. Cf. PGL s.v. xo póg F.M. 

18 The Novatians celebrated Easter at the time of the Jewish Passover (Socrates HE IV .28), 
and would thus not have been observing the Lenten fast as Leontius’ congregation was. 

? On fast days during Lent the faithful partook of food only in the evening. Thus Leontius' 
congregation would eat only after they had attended the evening liturgical celebration. Cf. Homily 
1I.15 and n.37 on fasting in Lent. 

? On meat-eating cf. VI.4, X.24 and XI.24. 
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The Lord had only to see the devil plotting against Job, and again the Lord immediately 
issued commands to the powers above with the words: 

“Look down, see a choice contest. 

Look down, see how one of you who left you and the things associated with you, enters 
into a contest below like a madman against one who shares nothing with him as far as 
nature is concerned. 

Look down, see how the one who fell once is falling a second time.?! 

Look down, see, lest one of you become like him. 

Look down, see Job being sinewy and the devil being faint, the one who pranced in 
paradise and is being put to shame on the dung-heap.” 

When that day came. Truly the day was Job’s. He was noble among the people of the 
east Job 1.3). For Job it was day, for the devil night. He groped and didn’t find. 


8. [121] When that day came, and the angels of God came to present themselves before 
the Lord, and the devil came among them (Job 1.6). In his case the censure of the name 
is sufficient to banish songs of praise. 
He was called devil: 
what he did, he received; 
what he sought for, he was named; 
what he wished for, he acquired. 
No longer “angel”, the name belonging to his nature, 
but “devil”, to signify his intention.” 
Angels from announcing are called “angels”, 
the devil from slandering, *devil".? 
When that day came, and the angels of God came to present themselves before the Lord, 
and the devil came among them. 
He came among them, 
no longer wearing the countenance of boldness, 
but that of shame, 
no longer possessing the royal tunic, 
but the satanical rags.” 


9. [141] And the devil came among them and the Lord said to the devil: “Where have 
you come from?” (Job 1.6-7). 

What marvellous actions! Didn’t the Lord know where the devil had come from, he who 
knows the deep and recondite,” he who is the searcher of hearts?” 


? Cf Rev 12.7-12. 

2 The same explanation is found in ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 572.80-573.1 (CPG 4564). 

5 Here the pun is on the Greek words &Yy^éAXeiw, meaning to “to announce" (cf. &yyedoc, 
“angel”) and d:aBéAAew, "to slander” (cf. 5&8od0¢, “devil”). For the same idea see 
ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 573.2-4. 

^ Cf. V.16 and VIII.11 on Satan’s rags. 

3 Cf. Dan 2.22. 
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Where have you come from? He asked not because he didn’t know, but because he 
wished to condemn him out of his own mouth. Cain, who was of the same ilk, he put 
to the test thus by asking him: “Where is your brother Abel?” (Gen 4.9). He asked not 
because he didn't know, he who heard the voice of the blood,” but because he wished 
to condemn him more completely.” 


10. [151] Ard the devil, it says, came among them and the Lord said to the devil: "Where 
have you come from?" 

The devil replied to the Lord: “Where have I come from? I come from going to and fro 
on the earth, and from walking up and down on what is beneath heaven" (Job 1.7). 
The Lord asked the devil: ^Did you come from going to and fro on the earth and from 
walking up and down on it? What are you saying, you rogue? Have you travelled over 
the earth? And what were you doing on earth? Whom did I make you, a human being 
or an angel? The earth I gave to human beings, heaven to the angels. To each group 
I allotted its own land. How did you leave heaven and travel around on earth? What is 
good for you, to be in servitude to God in heaven, or to cling to human beings on earth? 
Aren't you in need of something, because you left the wealth above and you steal below? 
What is better for you, to be glorified above like an angel or to be bound below by 
chains, like a runaway slave? Do you walk around the earth, devil? You have fallen in 
love with earthly things, stay among earthly things. I am going to shoot the human being 
up? to heaven, in the place from where you were banished I shall plant him. 
Nevertheless, tell me, devil, did you come from going to and fro on the earth and from 
walking up and down on what is beneath heaven? Why do you glower, with whom did 
you fight, who is hurting you? Do you know what has happened to you? The one whom 
you expected to be king over, is master over you." 


11. [174] But the devil still pranced towards the Lord as if he had not yet tasted defeat. 
*Do I glower, Master? Not at all, I tell you. I am master of all, I am superior to all. 
No human being defies me. Don't become a human being, and see how I am master of 
all." 

The Lord said to the devil: *Do you think that you can get away from me, devil? You're 
afraid of no one? No one exercises mastery over you? I shall not put many people 
before you, I shall call just one to your attention. Consider my servant Job, who is your 
king but my soldier,” because there is no one like him on the earth, a blameless, just, 


% The metaphor is of one who tracks, or searches out. Cf. I Sam 16.7. 

T Cf. Gen 4.10. 

? God's question in Gen 4.10: “Where is your brother Abel?”, like Jesus’ question 
concerning Lazarus in Jn 11.34: "Where have you laid him?", as well as other passages which 
might impute an ignorance to the divinity, were usually explained in homiletic literature in terms 
of an economic ignorance. 

5 Cf. VIII.11 on this metaphor from ball games. 

* Cf. V.2 on Job as a soldier. The image is a common one in homiletic literature. See 
introduction §IV. 
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upright man who fears God and turns away from every evil deed (Job 1.8). If I am 
mistaken in my testimony, contradict me. If I'm not telling the truth, refute me. But if 
what I say is just, how could you say: ‘No one exercises mastery over me'?" 


12. [188] The devil said to the Lord: ^Are you testifying on Job's behalf, Master? What 
has he done that is holy?! What deed has he performed that is worthy? Job is far from 
blessings. Because he doesn't blaspheme against you, is he great? Because he isn't a 
robber, is he valued? Because he shows hospitality to strangers, is he to be admired? 
If by receiving a wage for digging and mowing and toiling he supports beggars, it is fair 
that he be blessed. But if he gives to the poor from his abundance, why is he blessed? 
Why is he honoured simply for not being greedy? Does Job want? Does he seek and 
not find? He bestows a small favour on you. He takes a great deal and bestows little. 
Haven't you put a hedge about him outside and inside his house and all that he has on 
every side? You have blessed the work of his hands and made his possessions increase 
in the land. But put out your hand and touch all that he has, (see) if he won't bless you 
to your face" (Job 1.10-11). 


13. [203] The villany of the devil! The shameful one calls blasphemy “blessing”, the 
dishonourable one talks in honourable phrases. From that time and now up to the present 
some people often call a curse a "blessing", and in wishing to curse someone against 
whom they fight, they answer him with the words: “Get away, fellow, God will bless 
you”. In other words: “May you be cursed by God".? What do you say, fellow? You 
are using the devil’s expression. The devil uttered this expression first, saying: “But put 
out your hand, and touch all that he has; (see) if he won't curse you to your face" 
(Job 1.11). What is the meaning of “put out your hand"? It means: offer a little of your 
provident power. Don’t assist Job, but let him suffer a little, to bear a punishment. 
Don't provide for him a little while, and see how he will blaspheme against you more 
shamefully than all. Put out your hand and touch all that he has. 


14. [219] The Lord said to the devil: “I shall put out my hand and touch all that he has. 
Have you begun to admit defeat, devil? Where is the insolence of your insurrection? 
Aren't you the one who said: ‘I shall put my throne օո the clouds and I shall be the equal 
of the most high' (Is 14.13-14)? How is it that you aren't superior to asses and camels, 
but seek my hand in an alliance? But still I shall accede to your request, not giving way 
to you but wishing to show my soldier as being more illustrious. The one who is 
pleasing in wealth is also excellent in poverty. Wealth is more burdensome than poverty 
and of more value as far as sin is concerned: what dry grass is to a fire, wealth is to a 
weak-minded man. But nevertheless Job, who is of such a stature, will also be crowned 


9 The following deprecation of Job's virtues by Satan has a parallel in Hesychius, Homily 


II on Job, ed. Mercier-Renoux, 95.1-16. 
? On this euphemism and its likeness to the English word “blessed” used pejoratively, see 
PGL s.v. ebdoyéw VII. 
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in poverty as he flourished in wealth. Necessity teaches poverty, but intention crowns 
wealth. 


15. [232] Devil, I tell you now beforehand that you can mow down all Job’s possessions, 
but his hardihood you will not destroy. Look, all that he has I give into your hands, but 
do not touch him (Job 1.12). Not because the athlete? is weak, but because I am giving 
consent in view of your request. You said: ‘He honours you because of money’. Take 
only authority over the money, so that you may know whether he is master of the money 
or the money is superior to him". 


16. [241] Taking this permission, the devil went away rejoicing from the presence of the 
Lord (Job 1.12), he who was always marching away from the presence of the Lord. 
Going away, he raised a wave with myriad tossings for Job, immediately trying to 
overturn, set on fire, destroy, take captive, thinking that, because of the excess of the 
squall, he was capable of sinking the body, the spiritual skiff of Job, not realising that 
it was moored within the harbour, secured on all sides by the anchor of faith. 


17. [248] And that the devil raised various temptations and storms against Job you have 
just heard the writer saying: "While he was still speaking there came another messenger 
saying to Job: 'The oxen were ploughing and the female asses feeding beside them, and 
the ones making the raid came and captured them and slew the servants with the edge of 
the sword. And I alone have escaped and come to tell you’ (Job 1.16; 14-15)". 

While he was still speaking. He increased the number of successive messengers, thinking 
to undo the soldier. Don't think it's a messenger, but perceive that it's the devil 
himself.” It is the devil himself, being villanous and clever at doing evil; he it was 
who changed himself into Job's household servants, now as a shepherd, now as a 
cowherd, now as the camel grazer. Thus coming frequently by his own doing, he 
brought to Job the beginnings of the trials. 


18. [264] But while the devil was thus engaged, Job stood firm, calm and untossed, like 
a rock awaiting violent waves.? This is why Job bore nobly the loss of the cattle and 
all the rest of his possessions. As soon as he heard the fourth messenger bearing news 
of the similar death of his children, Job immediately bowed down a little, his intestines 
becoming knotted because he was their father, so that it might be known that he was 
human. 


5 լո Greek homiletic literature Job is frequently referred to as an athlete. See in particular 
V.17. Cf. introduction §IV. 

* Օր the nautical imagery cf. IV.18 and V.2. Cf. Hesychius, Homily IV on Job, ed. 
Mercier-Renoux, 147.15-18. 

35 Cf. IV.8 for the pun on the words &yyeħoç and óisfoNoc. 

% On the sea imagery cf. IV.16 and V.2. 
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19. [271] This is why he had only to hear the fourth messenger say to him: "While your 
sons and your daughters were eating and drinking at the house of your son, their eldest 
brother, suddenly a great wind came out of the wilderness, and struck the four corners 
of the house, and the house fell on the young people and they died" (Job 1.18-19), and 
immediately on hearing this Job restrained and constrained the messenger, let his gaze 
go over his face, so that he might know who the reporter was, and who had dared to 
bring such a message. The devil, being constrained, averted his gaze. He wished to slip 
away. He could not bear at all to be held fast by a just man. 


20. [283] That is why Job, when he saw him making a disturbance and turning about 
hither and thither and being unwilling to show his face, asked him in exasperation, still 
not knowing his identity: “Tell me, you who add evil to evil — a great wind came from 
the wilderness (Job 1.19). Aren't you the wind? Aren't you the citizen of the 
wilderness?” A great wind came from the wilderness, its appearance was human and 
its countenance shameful. A great wind came from the wilderness and struck the four 
corners of the house (Job 1.19). Tell me, were you inside the house or outside? If you 
were inside, how did you remain safe? If you stayed outside, how did you know that the 
children had died? Nevertheless tell me, were the seven melted down, the golden pillars, 
equal ears of corn of my male offspring? Were the three maidenly lamps of equal 
splendor of my daughters extinguished? Was the nest of ten sparrows, the chicks 
endowed with reason, overturned?? Has the house become a grave, the table a tomb, 
the mixing-bowl a press?” 


21. [298] You have become for me the reporter of great misfortune. But still I am very 
glad, because the seven foals were not unyoked, nor were the three heifers unyoked from 
the seven foals.” As they lived so also they died; they were neither separated during 
their life, nor parted in death. Great evils have befallen me. Having been deprived of 
all my property, I was a little distressed on behalf of my children who survived, as I had 
no inheritance to bequeath them; but because I have offered the children too as a gift to 
the giver, I am no longer sad, as I have fulfilled in actual fact the sacrifice of 
Abraham. "^! 


To God be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


7 Cf. VIII.11, where the devil is also depicted as belonging to the wilderness. Cf. General 
Introduction III.1 on the devil in Leontius. 

Ց On other images of Job’s children cf. IV.21 and V.2. 

9 Che description of the children's death is understated in comparison with some others in 
Greek homiletic literature. E.g. Anonymous, PG 17, 433C-434B (CPG 1521); ps. Chrysostom, 
PG 56, 567.5-44. 

© Cf.IV.20 and V.2 on the images of Job's children. 

* cf. Gen 22.1-19. 
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LEONTIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A HOMILY ON JOB 


1. Itis fitting on the present occasion for Job, God's unconquered soldier, to utter the 
words of the prophet David: 

“I said: ‘I shall guard my ways that I may not sin with my tongue; 

I put a guard on my mouth so long as the sinner was in my presence. 

I became dumb and was abased and held my peace from the good, 

and my distress began again' (Ps 38.2-3)"? 

Truly, Job, if anyone, guarded his mouth from blasphemy, curbed his tongue from abuse, 
fortified his lips with fear of God. He was abased but not in want, he became dumb so 
that he could not listen to the serpent. He held his peace from the good, but did not 
stand aloof from the good. His distress began again, but his virtue was not destroyed. 
The devil, the one contriving in opposition to him, he brought to naught, and showed that 
he was empty of hope. 


2. [14] The devil did what he wanted. 
He did not hear what he expected. 
He emptied his quiver of arrows, 
but he did not bend the soldier.’ 
He destroyed the skiff, 
but he did not sink the passenger.* 
He cut off the ten branches of the children,’ 
but he did not shake the root of patience. 
He made assaults on the body like a burglar, 
but he did not capture the soul which was in command. 
He made the friends enemies, 
but he did not alienate the friend of God from friendship towards him. 


3. [28] This is why, when the exceedingly wise Job saw the three friends, who, as you 
have just heard, sat with him seven days and seven nights (Job 2.13), he was amazed at 
their fellow-feeling, but he did not recognise their advice. Why? Because the friends 
rebuked him, declaring that it was right that he suffer. They explained that it was a 
repayment for sin. This is why Job, when he saw what they were doing, answered them 
with many counter-arguments, saying, as is contained in the Book of Job: "Indeed, you 
too have attacked me without mercy (Job 6.21), all of you doctors of evil (Job 13.4). A 


Cf. II Tim 2.3. On Job as a soldier see IV.14, V.2. 

Cf. I, IX, XI and XIII on the appeal to a biblical citation at the outset of a homily. 
Cf. IV.14 and V.1. 

On the imagery of the sea cf. IV.16,18. 

Cf. IV.20,21 for other images of Job's children. 
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friend should encourage, not cause pain; console, not abuse. You are the temptation of 
temptations for me. 

Don’t you see how difficult the flow of pus is? 

Don’t you know how painful the scraping of the potsherd is? 

Haven’t you noticed how hard the bedding of the dung-heap is? 

Haven’t you heard how soul-destroying the counsels of my wife are? 

What you should have made lighter you make heavier; you are obeying the devil. 


4. [46] Why do you scrape my wounds? 

Why do you shoot me with your tongue? 

Why do you fight with your mouth? 

The one who has been worsted has not been warded off: he still spars while lying down, 
and pursues on the dung-heap. He has cut off all my property, the ten children — only 
my wife has he kept safe, and then not as a consolation but as a conspiracy. As I was 
brought to naught through her too, through you he will strive to drag me down again. 
Away with you now, friends; I have come to know the attacks of the villanous one. First 
he makes you too look sympathetic and makes you sit on the dung-heap, and makes you 
look hungry and speechless for seven days (Job 2-13), so that ins: encouraged by your 
sympathy I may the more quickly accept the conspiracy. 

Away with you, friends. I know at what time he made you utter words of friendship; 
I know at what time he sowed seeds of enmity. First the sympathy and then the guile. 
Away with you now, friends; don't persuade me to blaspheme. I know how to say the 
words of David in advance: 'My mouth shall speak wisdom and the meditation of my 
heart shall speak understanding' (Ps 48.4)". 


5. [66] It is quite possible that someone will say: *What then? Did Job not sin, or 
blaspheme, or contradict? He cursed all creation and cried out in pain: 'Let the day 
perish on which I was born, and the night on which they said: see, it is a male’ 
(Job 3.3). He insulted his mother's good birth, he thought of his mother's womb as a 
tomb, he slandered her noble breasts, he mocked the fact that they both nourished with 
milk. Didn't he commit these and similar offences?" 


6. [74] How, then, did Job not sin? Since Scripture cried out aloud: “Nor did Job sin 
with his lips" (Job 2.10). Listen attentively. In every affair look for the purport of the 
affair, and you will never miss the truth. Listen attentively. Since Job stumbled with 
regard to his utterances — since it was with regard to his utterances, not with regard to 
his thoughts that he abused God's creation — and since he stumbled with regard to the 
devil's proposition, Job did not sin at all according to Holy Scripture. 


7. [82] It is quite possible that someone will say: *Didn't Job sin at all?” 

Listen attentively. The devil approached the Lord in his thoughts, not in actuality — this 
was said yesterday, too, that the devil answered the Lord in his thoughts, not before his 
eyes. The historian Moses composed the Book of Job.’ He did not live in the time of 


Cf. IV.5. On the significance of the word "yesterday" see introduction 8I. 
? Cf. IV.6 with n.15 on Moses' authorship of the Book of Job. 
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Job, but long after Job. Job was the fifth generation after Abraham.* Moses lived many 
generations later, after the exodus from Egypt, but he nevertheless composed a history 
of Job, not from his own volition but at the instruction of the Holy Spirit. 


8. [92] The Holy Spirit, then, which knows everything concerning the purpose and 
intention of the devil, instructed Moses to write all of it as a history. The Holy Spirit 
knows both the devil’s answer and God’s own answer to that of the devil. The Holy 
Spirit knows the thoughts of God too, according to what blessed Paul says: “No one 
comprehends the thoughts of God except the Spirit of God which is in him” (I Cor 2.11). 
And again: “For the Spirit searches even the depths of God” (I Cor 2.10). The Holy 
Spirit observed the intention of the devil, then, and dictated a history, so that we who 
listen to it may understand what is said more clearly. If, therefore, you hear the devil 
say something, listen to his thoughts. But if you hear God saying something, listen to 
it as a declaration. This the Holy Spirit has made public. 


9. [107] In his thoughts, then, the devil approached the Lord demanding Job, with the 
words: “Give me complete power over him and I'll show you how he will blaspheme 
against you more shamefully than all. 

In other words, give me complete control over him and I shall make Job blaspheme 
against you to your face? — 

in other words, to accomplish what is in opposition to you, 

to announce that you are destitute of Providence, 

to bow to idols and to forsake you, 

to sacrifice to statues and not to offer to you, 

to erect altars of temples and to overturn the tables of sacrifice." 


10. [115] This purpose the devil tried to accomplish, and to this he expected to bring Job. 
If, then, Job did any of that, he blasphemed, since he was doing the work of the devil. 
But if he did none of that, he was blameless and upright, and one who feared God 
(Job 1.1) according to the teaching of the Lord." Who condemns the one whom the 
Lord justifies? Therefore Job did not sin at all in speaking human words. He spoke as 
a person who is struck with pain. 


11. [123] Unless Job said that and cursed the day, some would have been able to say that 
Job was without feeling, or that he had gone beyond human limits. That is why it is 
shown from Job’s curse that he was ensnared in great troubles, so that, not being able 
to bear the pain, he cried out in human fashion, saying: 

“Why didn’t I die at birth from my mother, come forth and expire immediately? 

Why did the lap receive me? 

Why did I suck my mother’s breasts? (Job 3.11-12)”. 

He said this to himself, not to blaspheme against the Maker. In other words: “Why 
didn’t my mother’s womb become a tomb, so that I might not wrestle and not know with 


* Cf. Job 42.176 (Septuagint). For the same chronological explanation see Chrysostom, PG 


64, 504A (CPG 4443) and ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 568.14-18. 
? Cf. Job 2.4-6. 
10 Cf. Rom 8.33-34. 
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whom I am wrestling? If I had to compete against someone of like size, I would have 
known how I prevailed and was prevailed against.” 


12. [134] Because of this Job added the words: “For instead of bread I have my sighing, 
and I weep because I am afflicted by fear, for the fear that I was in dread of has come 
upon me, and what I was afraid of has befallen me” (Job 3.24-25). 

For instead of bread I have my sighing. The human words were dictated by the 
suffering. If Job had not explained this, some would have said, as they say even now, 
that Job received mighty blows, but nevertheless he didn’t feel the blows, because God 
made them light. 


13. [143] Some say at the present time too that he did not feel the blows. What do you 
mean, friend? Did Job feel the blows or didn’t he? Did he receive his remuneration, or 
didn’t he? It is clear to everyone, I think, that he felt them, for the athlete exercises self- 
control in all things (I Cor 9.25). God made the one who was an athlete on his behalf 
and who received the blows of a martyr feel the blow too; he did not take away the blow. 
He provided patience and supplied strength for the defeat of the adversaries, but he made 
him feel, so that the contest be remunerative. 


14. [152] And blessed Paul is witness to this with the cry: “A thorn was given me in the 

flesh, a messenger of Satan, to harass me, to keep me from being too elated. Three times 
I besought the Lord about this, that it should leave me. And he said to me: My grace is 
sufficient for you, for my power is made perfect in weakness" (II Cor 12.7-9). Truly, the 
power of God is made perfect in weakness. Job had become weak, as you have just 
heard, with a weakness that does not disorder physically but assumes full control 
diabolically. He was ulcerated from head to foot," there was no drug to administer, 
no doctor to assuage him, no oil to pour out, nor any other cure to apply, and not one 
external remedy to apply, except the God-given plaster of patience. In using this Job 
treated himself, and wounded the devil. 


15. [166] You have just heard the writer saying: "Satan went forth from the presence of 
the Lord, and afflicted Job with loathsome sores from head to foot. And Job took a 
potsherd with which to scrape his pus" (Job 2.7-8). Have you seen that the treatment is 
harsher than the suffering? 

He took a potsherd and scraped off the pus. Who has seen a sponge made of potsherd? 
He scraped the pus with a potsherd. A potsherd applied to the whole body causes 
wounds and does not assuage one who is ulcerated. 

And he took a potsherd and scraped the pus. He assuaged the earthen vessel? with a 
potsherd, and he did not defile the treasure of faith, obeying the words of Paul: "But we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels" (II Cor 4.7). 

He took a potsherd and scraped off the pus. What fearful treatment, or rather, what most 
noble perseverance! With a potsherd he scraped off the pus. Job saw only that he was 
completely ulcerated, and that he was filthy from head to foot, observing himself and 


"Cf. Job 2.7. 
2 Le. his body. Cf. the following citation from 11 Cor 4.7. 
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reckoning that a king is a statue endowed with reason? — taking the potsherd quickly, 
as if at a public feast he scraped away the statue so that he might show it pure by his 
patience. 


16. [187] This is why, when the devil saw Job performing this activity, he could not bear 
it, he collapsed, he lacerated himself, saying to himself: “What am I to do? I have been 
worsted by Job; rightly did the Lord confirm this for him by evidence. I made a mistake 
in appearing in the fight; the temptations have shown him as the nobler one; I took all 
he had, and not only was he not bent low in grief, but, on the contrary, even the tunic 
he wore he threw before me like a rag, saying in a loud voice: ‘The Lord gave, and 
the Lord has taken away, as it seemed good to the Lord, so too did it happen; may the 
name of the Lord be blessed for ever’ (Job 1.21). 


17. [198] What am I to do? He shows bravery in every respect; he stands beside me like 
an athlete, he has his hair cut, he embraces dust, falling down he bows in homage 
(Job 1.20) էօ the judge of the contest, he is exulting already like the victor. He believes 
his nakedness is more splendid than the purple. I have shattered his royal throne, and 
he sits in more splendour on the dung-heap. If, seeing nobody before him, he struggles 
against me like this, what will those after him do when they see him? Won't they 
consider me a great joke? Even though I provide the suffering, I am hard-pressed, and 
he feels no discomfiture; I have painted him all over with pain, and he increases the pain 
by scraping me off with a potsherd. For he is not bitten to the same extent as I am 
consumed. 


18. [210] What am I to do? I foresee defeat, I have used every device and I haven't 
made an end of him at all. There is only one hope left to me, through which I led Adam 
astray. I have a second Eve." In her I have confidence, I know that she will prove me 
a victor. A man is more quickly tripped up by a woman. Because of that I destroyed 
too the children she had, hoping through her to lay hold of this booty." 


19. [217] And that the devil kept her till last, and, having stored her up, sent her forth, 
you have just heard the historian Moses saying: “A long time went by" (Job 2.9), so that 
you might learn of Job's patience, that he did not struggle for five or ten days, but for 
a long time. 

A long time went by and his wife said to him: "Up to what point will you bear this 
patiently with the words, ‘See, I shall wait a little longer’? (Job 2.9-9a). Turn to my 
advice, recognise your wife, see who I am. I am giving you the right counsel. Curse 
the Lord and die" (Job 2.9e). 


13 Again we have a reference to Job as king. Cf. IV.3 and V.17. 

14 Archaeological evidence suggests that in the ancient world marble statues were painted and 
coated with a layer of wax. It is a reasonable assumption that before public festivals and religious 
feasts such statues were scraped down and cleaned. 

5 On Satan’s rags cf. IV.8 and VIII.11. 

16 For the image of God as &ywvobérn¢ or judge of the contest cf. 1.12. In the mention of 
purple and the royal throne we have another reference to Job as king: cf. IV.3 and V.15. 

7 On Job's wife as a second Eve see introduction §IV. 
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20. [277] Job said to her: “Should I turn to you? You expressed it well: ‘Turn and see 
if you recognise me’. I don’t recognise who you are. You don’t have the face you had 
before I was tempted; in my eyes now you have a different appearance, which is at home 
on the serpent and on you. I am not persuaded by you, woman. I am not going to 
lose paradise because of you. 

Get away from me, woman. I’m not sewing fig-leaves together,'® I don’t hear the Lord 
saying reproachfully through you: ‘Job, where are you?’ (Gen 3.9).? 

Get away woman. A woman is not allowed to be present at the trial of a contest. I am 
boxing, and are you announcing disasters for me? Those things are found at home; 
surely one does not train in Olympia?” 

Get away, woman". 


To God be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


18 In other words, Job is equating his wife with the serpent which tempted Eve. Cf. Gen 3.1- 
6 and introduction §IV. 

? Cf. Gen 3.7. 

? jJob's point is that, because he has not given into temptation as Adam did, he has no need 
to hide from God. 

? Le. Job is taking part in a serious competition in public, not in a practice round at home, 
and his wife therefore has no place with him. (Given that male participants in ancient athletic 
contests were naked, women did not attend such games.) 
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LEONTIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A HOMILY ON THE BETRAYAL OF CHRIST 


1. Just as when the ruler is laid straight crookedness in wood is reproved, so with the 
presence of this Thursday which belongs to the Lord' those who try to break what should 
not be broken are shown up publicly. Where are the joys of the daily strengthening? 
Petty bargaining is preferred to churches, and baths to the altar. The (very) mention of 
these things immediately reinforces the purpose of those who waver. Tell me, are you 
breaking the fast? Where there is goodness, grasp it and do not let it go. Where there 
is badness, let it go, do not grasp it. 


2. [9] What is it that prompts you to break the fast, friend? If it is because of bodily 
infirmity that you partake of wine, enjoy it today too, for God asks nothing of you which 
is beyond your capacity. But if, in the days which have gone by, while drinking water 
you have followed the practice of eating dry bread,” persevere today too, lest you suffer 
shipwreck in the harbour. Don’t do what you don’t want to suffer? I shall give you 
an example. Often you give into someone’s keeping a sealed purse full of pearls.‘ If 
the one who receives it as something entrusted to him, opening the purse from the folds, 
removes a pearl, don’t you hand him over to justice? Don’t you try to exact vengeance 
from him? Don’t you show him up publicly as untrustworthy? In the same way the God 
of all* has entrusted you with the purse of fasting, in which are the pearls of enjoyment, 
sealed by the finger of the Holy Spirit. Don’t remove them, don’t open it, don’t fail to 
gain the crowns$ for the sake of one day or hour. 


3. [24] What is it that prompts you to break the fast? No one is making merry today 
except the devil and his associates, the Jews." Didn't you just hear how the children of 
the Jews gathered in the hall of the chief-priests (Mt 26.3) and took counsel with the 
elders concerning how they would arrest Jesus and kill him by a trick (Mt 26.4)? 
Today the Lord Jesus is afflicted by grief, 

because in everything he fulfills human limitations. 
Today the disciples are in anguish, 


! Le. Maundy Thursday. 
1 On the practice of fasting in general in the early church see R. Arbesmann, art. “Fasttage”, 
RAC 7 (1969), 506-524. Cf. 1.15 with n.37. 
Cf. Mt 7.12; Lk 6.31. 
Here we have to think of a pouch, probably with drawstrings. 
Cf. Rom 9.5, 10.12; Eph 4.6 ctc. 
Cf. 11.15. 
Cf. III.21 on the Jews as associates of the devil. 
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because they are human beings clothed in cowardice. 
Today creation is in mourning, 

because the Creator of all things is being outraged, 
and are you spending your time in drunkenness and in intoxication and in pursuits which 
are at variance with this? 


4. [38] Don’t insult the feast, friend; 

don’t disregard the resurrection; 

don’t long for two Easters;* 

don't use the mystery as an excuse. 

It isn't what you see; it isn't food and drink. This is why it is called ^mystery", since 
it is not given for your satiety.? 

The mouth of the soul is the mystery, 

the pledge of continence, 

the bond of friendship, 

the union of the separated. 

You are eating meat," not bread; 

you are drinking blood, not wine. 

You have just heard: the woman in the reading from the holy Gospels herself poured out 
ointment." Surely she didn't pour out wine? Christ the Lord has just handed down the 
mystery," not drunkenness. No one has got drunk today, unless it be Judas with soul- 
destroying drunkenness. 


5. [56] You have just heard the evangelist saying: "When it was evening Jesus reclined 
at table with his twelve disciples" (Mt 26.20). What marvellous actions! What 
philanthropy of the Lord! And he made Judas recline with him. Shouldn't he have thrust 
the traitor away? He reclined with him. Why? So that Judas would not find a pretext 
for betraying him. Unless Jesus had made him recline with the rest of the disciples, 
Judas would have said: ^I have been rejected, I have become an object of contempt, and 
because of that I have gone on to sell the Lord". In order, then, to mow down Judas' 
excuse completely, he made him, too, recline with the disciples.? In this the Lord also 
revealed his prescience as God to all reclining with him, when he said to the disciples: 
"Amen, I say to you, one of you will betray me" (Mt 26.21). 


* This is a reference to the Sabbatians and the Novatians, who celebrated Easter at the time 


of the Jewish Passover. Cf. IV.6. Leontius' congregation are urged not to break the Lenten fast 
by celebrating the Easter feast earlier than they should, in the company of these schismatics. 

? Leontius’ point is that the congregation should not regard partaking of the mystical bread 
and wine as a way around fasting. 

5 On meat-eating see IV.6; X.24 and 21.24. 

1 Cf. Mt 26.7. 

2 Le. at the Last Supper. 

5 Cf. XIV.28 on removing a possible pretext from Judas. 
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6. [68] On first hearing this bitter statement, the disciples were weighed down by grief, 
and the bread they had taken they left. Each one of them, goaded by his conscience, 
approached the Lord: 

“Shall I betray you, Master? 

I wake the dead from sleep by using your name, 

I make the lame walk, 

I open the cataracts of the blind, 

I walk on the sea, 

I overturn a multitude of ailments, 

I put to flight a herd of demons,'* 

and as a return for this great benefit shall I offer to betray you? 

Still, tell me, Master — since J don’t know what the future will bear (Prov 3.28), for a 
human being’s path does not lie in himself, but to you the future is known as the present 
— tell us who your betrayer is, lest we all die of distress.” 


7. [86] The Lord said to the disciples: “Who is the one who is going to betray me? The 
one who has dipped his hand in the dish with me will betray me (Mt 26.23). Already he 
despises me, already he has rebelled.” 

Judas heard this. He should have fallen to his knees in supplication, confessed, and been 
repentant; he did none of this, but approached the Lord as if the latter were ignorant, 
saying, as you have just heard: ‘Is it I, Rabbi?’ (Mt 26.22). 

The Lord replied to him: “If you are unaware, ask. If you don’t know, enquire. If you 
don't dip your hand in the dish, test me. You are carrying my քոօօ,5 and you ask: 
‘Is it I, Rabbi?’ You're not comparing me with the prophet Elisha either? Elisha the 
prophet questioned his own servant Gehazi on his return from Naaman, when Gehazi had 
taken payment for the healing, and Gehazi, thinking that he could mislead the man, said 
to him: 'Your servant did not go this way or that' (IV Kgs 5.25). Showing him up, 
Elisha said: ‘Wasn't my heart with you when you went down to Naaman?’ (IV Kgs 5.26). 
Elisha's heart was not misled, and will my divinity be wrong? 


8. [102] You approached me as if I were ignorant, saying: ‘Is it I, Rabbi?’ (Mt 26.22). 
You have made an arrangement with the Jews, you have given them a sign with the 
words: ‘The one I shall kiss is the man, seize him’ (Mt 26.48). If I don’t want to, I 
won't be seized. 

Don't you know what befell the fig-tree?'® 

Don't you know where I sent the legion away to?!” 

Haven't you heard the demons confessing my mastery?! 


« Cf. Lk 10.17. 

5 Le. Judas has on his person the thirty pieces of silver already obtained from the chief- 
priests for his willingness to betray Christ. Cf. Mt 26.14-16 and parallels. 

6 Cf. Mt 21.19; Mk 11.13. 

17 Cf. Mk 5.9-15; Lk 8.30-35. 

" Cf. Mt 8.2829; Mk 5.6-7. 
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Didn't you see the Jordan withdrawing?? 

Didn’t you contemplate the sea as it fled? 

Weren’t you aware of the terrified winds? 

Didn’t you see the waves becoming calm?” 

Creation acknowledges this, and you are going to sell me? Carry on with your 
proposition nevertheless, Judas; make an arrangement with the Jews; come back to me; 
give me the kiss. I am going to consent to be kissed by you, not because you are worthy 
of the kiss, but because I have to take what I have given.” 


9. [119] But let these words suffice as far as Judas is concerned. So that we may treat 
the remaining pericope too,”! you who have just listened to the readings will shout 
appropriately the words of Blessed Paul: “Where sin increased, grace abounded all the 
more” (Rom 5.20). 
It is quite possible that someone will say: “What is the meaning of ‘Where sin increased, 
grace abounded all the more?" 
What is the meaning of this? As I have already said, take the proof from what was just 
read out. On the evening before this, Job’s wife urged her husband to blaspheme,” but 
the woman you have just heard about in the readings anointed the Lord with ointment and 
perfumed the world.” i 
Where sin increased, grace abounded all the more. The former is a woman and the latter 
is a woman — one nature, but the character is different. 
The former is a companion of Eve, 

the latter an associate of the Virgin. 
The former is a handmaid of the devil, 

the latter an attendant of the Lord. 
The former sharpened her tongue in order to blaspheme, 

the latter poured the alabaster jar of ointment (Mt 26.7) over the Lord. 


10. [139] What, then, does the evangelist Matthew say? You have just heard him saying: 
“When Jesus was at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, a woman came up to him 
with an alabaster jar of very expensive ointment and poured it on his head” (Mt 26.6-7). 
Did you see the woman’s act? Every tongue is too paltry to praise her. She surpassed 
Abraham: Abraham washed the Lord's feet; she anointed the Lord's head. 


19 Cf Mt 3.13-17; Mk 1.9-11; Lk 3.21-22. 
Ք Cf. Mt 8.23-26; Mk 4.37-39; Lk 8.23-24. 
Cf. L5; II.17; VI.9; VIL13; X.29. 

2 Cf V.19. 

B Cf. Mt 26.7; Ա Cor 2.15. 

^ Cf. Gen 18.3-4. 
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Where sin increased, grace abounded all the more. She surpassed. all women:* the 
Canaanite woman received crumbs of sympathy,” the Samaritan woman drew water of 
benefit," the woman with a haemorrhage plucked the wing of the healing,” but she 
poured ointment on the Lord’s head,” where the treasure of the world is, where the 
root of the resurrection is. 


11. [153] The woman is incomparable: she touched the head of the Lord; she performed 
(the tasks of) a priest’s rank; she imitated an altar; she filled the place of the cherubim; 
she emulated the powers above. If someone were to call her a “spiritual dove"? he 
would not be wrong. Truly she flew around in the heavens; truly she ran with the sun, 
using her hands like wings. The woman surpassed all people — not only women, but 
men too. And let none of the men present glower at a woman when he realises that 
she is preferred above a man, for the gain is one, whether a woman be lauded or a man. 
The leaven is one, and the dough is one and the same. Blessed Paul is witness to this 
when he says: "The head cannot say to the feet, ‘I have no need of you’ (I Cor 12.21)”. 
If, therefore, the head needs the feet, and the feet are in want of the head, the head needs 
a rib much more, for being and sharing are one. 


12. [167] It is quite possible that someone will say: *And how did this woman who 
poured the ointment over the Lord surpass all women?" 

How? On the testimony of the Lord.? You have just heard the evangelist saying: 
"When Jesus was at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, a woman came up to him 
with an alabaster jar of very expensive ointment, and she poured it on his head. But 
when the disciples saw it, they were indignant, saying: ‘Why has this ointment been 
wasted? Couldn't it have been sold for a large sum, and given to the poor?' But Jesus, 
aware of this, said to his disciples: 'Why do you trouble the woman? For she has done 
a beautiful thing to me’ (Mt 26.6-10) ". 


13. [179] Have you seen that the woman had the Lord as her advocate? She obtained a 
good lawyer. She fell silent, and the Lord pleaded her case before his disciples in these 
words: “Why do you trouble the woman? (Mt 26.10) She wasn’t doing anything 
unsuitable; 

she depicts the church in advance;? 


5 One family of MSS, clearly incorporating a gloss, adds at this point: “Not the Holy Virgin. 
For the Holy Virgin does not admit of comparison. The woman surpassed all the other women." 
5 Cf. Mt 15.22ff. 


T Cf. Jn 4.7ff. 

տ Cf. Mt 9.20ff.; Mk 5.25; Lk 8.43; Mal 3.20 (Septuagint). 
2 Cf. Mt 26.7. 

% The same expression is found in IX.2. 

3 Cf. ՄԼ14. 


8 


A similar expression is found in XI.10. 
3 Cf. 1.6 on “depict in advance” (xpofwypadety). 
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she discloses the resurrection in advance; 

she grieves the devil in advance; 

she observes the salvation of the world in advance; 

she punishes Judas in advance; 

she makes the women rejoice in advance.” 

Why do you trouble the woman? She knows what she has done; she has acknowledged 
the mystery before you have. Judas is going to sell me, and she anoints me. You flee 
from my suffering, and she summons it. She knows what is expedient for humanity. 
Why do you trouble the woman? She has done a beautiful thing to me. For you always 
have the poor with you, but you will not always have me. She poured this ointment on 
my body; she kept it to prepare me for the burial. Truly, I say to you, wherever this 
Gospel is preached, what she has done will be told in memory of her" (Mt 26.10-13). 


14. [199] Have you seen, friend, how this woman surpassed all women, and, at the same 
time, men too? Peter, the leader of the apostles, a man of the stature and age that he 
was, hearing the Lord say: “J must go to Jerusalem and suffer many things from the 
scribes and the chief-priests, and be killed, and on the third day be raised" (Mt 16.22), 
said: "May it turn out in your favour, Lord! This shall never happen to you" (Mt 16.22). 
But this woman carried the things for the tomb, so that when the Lord gave his assent 
she would immediately lay him out in advance for burial. This is why, when the Lord 
saw her great act, he answered with the words: "Truly, I say to you, wherever this 
Gospel is preached, what she has done will be told in memory of her" (Mt 26.13). 
What marvellous actions! The Gospel was as yet neither published, nor composed, nor 
written, nor made public, and she was proclaimed in advance. Where sin increased, 
grace abounded all the more (Rom 5.20). 


To God be glory for ever. Amen. 


* Cf. Mt 28.9 and VIIL5. 
5 cf. VLI1. 
% Cf. III.4 with n.5 on depictions of Peter in Leontius. 
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LEONTIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A HOMILY ON GOOD FRIDAY 
AND ON THE PASSION OF CHRIST 
AND ON THE RIGHTEOUS JOB 


1. Great are the gifts of prayer, indelible are its achievements. Wherever one directs 
the gaze of understanding, one will find nothing more precious than prayer.' 
It was prayer that steered Noah through 
and preserved him without shipwreck from the flood sent by God.” 
It was prayer that put an end to Anna’s sterility 
and miraculously removed the curses from the accursed woman.? 
It was prayer that made the belly of the whale an oratory for Jonah,‘ 
and preserved the city unharmed for the Ninevites.* 
It was prayer that bestowed a span of fifteen years on Hezekiah the king.$ 


2. [12] And lest I go on at too much length’ about how much prayer can do, let us 
bring the Lord himself into our midst, the one who performed deeds and taught, the one 
who not only prayed but also advocated praying, as it is possible to hear him saying to 
his disciples: "When you pray, say 'Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name, thy kingdom come' (Mt 6.9-10; Lk 11.2)". Like children, call on your father, like 
soldiers, await your king, like those who have been admitted into the citizenship of the 
kingdom of heaven, invoke nothing other than the name of your Master. 


3. [23] Not only did the Lord teach the disciples to pray for themselves, but also for 
those who abused them and were hostile to them and plotted against them, as it is 
possible to hear the Lord saying to them: "Pray for those who abuse you, do good to 
those who hate you" (Lk 6.27-28). The Lord did what he taught: he too prayed for the 
enemies who despised him. And when did the Lord pray for his enemies? When? On 
this present Friday, when he was present on the cross. For today, as you know, the 
judge of all is crucified.* This is why when the Lord saw that he was being crucified 


! Cf. VIL8. On Leontius’ habit of taking up the opening words later in the homily see 
VIII.1.2 and X.1.3. 
Cf. Gen 6.5-22. 
Cf. 1 Kgs 1.1-20. 
Cf. Jon 2.1-11. 
Cf. Jon 3.8. 
Cf. IV Kgs 20.1-11. 
On the expression cf. XI.13; XIV.4. 
Cf. Heb 12.23. 
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by the Jews and that the Jews were being condemned by the elements which have no 
soul, 
and that the sun was darkened? 
but they were not gloomy; 
and that an earthquake occurred everywhere” 
but they were not moved from their evil; 
and that the curtain of the temple was rent"! 
but their hearts were not opened; 
and that many graves opened up" 
but their souls were not enlightened; 
and that the dead rose? 
but they were numbered among the dead — 
accordingly, the Lord, in his kindness to the human race, when he was on the cross itself 
prayed to his Father on this present Friday with the words: "Father, take away this sin 
from them, for they know not what they do" (Lk 23.34). 


4. [S0] Have you seen, friend, how he fulfilled what he taught, how he prayed for his 
enemies? Why? The Father of the Lord, in his displeasure at their insolence to his Son, 
wished to kill the race of Jews — | 

the ones who instead of veneration hewed a cross, 

and instead of exhortation forged nails, '* 

and instead of an offering brought vinegar, 5 

and instead of gifts struck him with a reed,'® 

and instead of precious vessels wove a crown of thorns” 

and shouted insolently: “His blood be on us and our children" (Mt 27.25). Since because 
of this the Father was planning to wipe out the race of Jews immediately, the only- 
begotten Son, taking up a position as mediator,'* called on the Father with the words: 
*Father, take away this sin from them, for they know not what they do (Lk 23.34). Many 
of them will turn to repentance. This is why I call on you, 

lest grain be reaped with tares,'? 


* Cf. Mt 27.45; Mk 15.33: Lk 23.45. 

V Cf. MI 27.51. 

"Cf. Mt 27.51; Mk 15.38; Lk 23.45. 

ռ Cf Mt 27.52. 

5 Cf. ibid. 

^ Cf.Jn20.25. On the expression cf. X.25. As S.G. Hall points out (Melito of Sardis. On 
Pascha and Fragments [Oxford, 1979], 43 n.43), the idea of Israel preparing nails for Christ's 
crucifixion is found early in Christian literature. 

5. Cf. Mt 27.48; Mk 15.36; Lk 23.36. 

6 Cf. Mt 27.30; Mk 15.19. 

Մ Cf. Mk 15.17; Mt 27.29; Jn 19.2. 

" Cf I Tim 2.5. 

5 Cf. Mt 13.24-30. 
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lest sheep perish with wolves,” 

lest doves be destroyed with crows,”! 

lest roses be burnt with thorns. 

Not only is Caiaphas whipping there, 
but also Paul is turning to repentance; 

not only is the slave of the chief-priest thrashing, 
but also Stephen is preparing his martyrdom. 

Father, take away this sin from them”. 


5. [73] These words the Son addressed to the Father, not because the Father did not 
know what the Son wanted or because the Son was in doubt about what the Father 
wished. The will of Father and Son is one: the Word knows what the Mind wishes, and 
the Mind knows what the Word wishes.” It was, then, not because he was ignorant of 
the Father’s will that he said this, but because the only-begotten Son wished even while 
on the cross itself to achieve the manifestation of the Father, in order that he should not 
be rejected as strange and illegitimate, but as being genuine and of the same essence.” 
Because of this the only-begotten Son prayed, so that he might achieve the manifestation 
of the Father, so that what he had taken from the Father he might restore to the 
Father.” 


6. [85] But it is quite possible that someone will say: “What is the meaning of ‘in order 
to restore to the Father what he had taken from the Father’?” 

Listen to what you are not ignorant of. This is why I shall remind you, not teach you.” 
At the baptism in the Jordan you heard the Father crying from above: “This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. Listen to him” (Mt 17.5). The Father displayed 
the Son and made him known to human beings. The Son, then, wanting to give this 
testimony in return to the Father, while he was on the cross itself cried: “Father, take 
away this sin from them for they know not what they do” (Lk 23.34). And that it was by 
reason of manifestation that the only-begotten Son made this utterance, listen to the Son 
himself addressing the Father: “Father, I have manifested your name to human beings” 
(Jn 17.1.6). On this account there is also the divine plan, so that the Father may make 
known the Son, so that the Son may make known the Father, just as amid Father and Son 
the Holy Spirit too may be recognised.” 


7. [101] In the same way listen again to the Son praying and saying to the Father: 
*Father, take away this sin from them". But, my listener, don't deny the doctrine, don't 


? Cf Lk 10.3; Mt 10.16. 

? On the antithesis between doves and crows see II.11 with n.23. 

On the popular christology in evidence here cf. General Introduction III.1. 
Cf. ibid. | 

Cf. Jn 6.39. 

On the expression cf. XIV.25. 

Here Leontius’ trinitarian theology is somewhat laboured. 
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belittle the one who cannot be grasped. If you belittle the Son, you are belittling the 
Father too.” For where the Son is, there is the Father. Because of this he is called 
vlóg (son) from olog (such as), that is, such as (oloc) the Father is, so too is the 
Son.” Thus, while listening to the only-begotten Son of God while he prays, 
understand according to the law of the incarnation. He prays according to the 
dispensation of the incarnation, but he works miracles according to what is fitting for 
God. He who suffers and he who works miracles are not different. 

One and the same are he who sleeps and he who wakes the dead; 

one and the same are he who hungers and he who feeds others; 

one and the same are he who is the only-begotten Son 

and he who dwelt without being constricted in the virginal shrine, 

and he who was fixed inexpressibly to the wood of the cross, 

and slept for three days in the tomb hewn from stone, 

and in the cloud of his ascension lifted up the first-fruit of humanity, 

and in the bosom of the Father dwells ineffably and beyond time, 

and both above and below is in no way wanting. 


8. [123] Great, then, are the gifts of prayer, indelible are its presents.” 

Prayer is the absence of pressure, | 

the presence of joy, 

the encouragement of friends, 

the gift of the God who is over all.” 

But it is quite possible that someone will say: “What is the meaning of ‘prayer is the gift 
of the God who is over all’?” 

What is the meaning of it? You have just heard the writer Moses! saying: “The Lord 
said to Eliphaz the Themanite: ‘You have done wrong, you and your two friends. You 
have not said to me what is true, as my henchman Job has. And now take seven bulls 
and seven rams and go to my servant Job, and he will offer sacrifices on your behalf and 
you will live, because if I had not accepted his plea I would have destroyed you’ 
(Job 42.7-8)”. Have you seen that the prayer was a kindness for the friends, and how 
God grants human beings release from their offences because of prayer? 


9. [140] The Lord said to Eliphaz: “You have done wrong, you and your two friends. 
Go now to my servant Job and my henchman Job will pray for you.” The Lord did well 
to call Job at the same time “servant” and “henchman”. “Servant” is the title of service, 
“henchman” the success of piety. 


7 This is probably a reference to Arianism, on which see II.22 with n.54. 

% The same etymology is found in other Patristic writers. See Anastasius of Sinai, Hodegos 
II, 2.26-36, ed. K.-H. Uthemann, and sources ad loc. Cf. II.4 with n.10 on Leontius’ Hebrew 
etymologies. 

? Cf. VILI. 

9 Cf. Eph 4.6 etc. 

* On Moses as the author of the Book of Job cf. IV.6 with n.15. Cf. further VII.13. 
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Go to my servant Job; my henchman will pray for you (Job 42.8) and you will live. The 
goodness of the Lord! He shows kindness and provides the favour for Job. The Lord 
did exceedingly well. Just as in the present world a king wishing both to make rich and 
to honour the one closest to him presents letters through him and grants deliverance to 
the condemned, so that he may both be bountiful to them and make the one closest to him 
rich, in like manner, too, God, king over all, wishing to honour Job for being his own 
man, through him forgives the friends their sin, so that he might be honoured and they 
might be cleansed of their sin. 


10. [159] “Go to my servant Job (Job 42.8). If I am not called on by him I shall not 
grant pardon. 

Go to my servant Job, 

call on the one you have insulted, 

honour the one you have rejected, 

accept as priest the one covered in sores, 

observe at the altar the one who is on the dung-heap. 

I have not abandoned him like a sinner but have honoured him like a just man. 

Gold is tried in a furnace (Prov 17.3) and a just man becomes resplendent in times of 
trial. The dung-heap hasn’t punished him, has it? Hasn’t he become more glorious? He 
hasn’t fared badly, has he? Hasn’t he given in single measure and received in double 
measure?” 

Go to my servant Job, the one who went from toil and trouble to release. Learn of the 
progress of a faithful friend. He is faithful but you are unfaithful. From what you have 
seen, learn that no one who trusts in the Lord has been abandoned.” 

Go to my servant Job, because if it weren't for him I would have destroyed you" 
(Job 42.8). 


11. [177] On hearing this, Eliphaz, immediately taking his two friends Baldan and 
Sophar, (and) they went swiftly” to the most noble Job,” and on their arrival they fell 
on their knees, begged, requested, demanded his entreaty, saying to Job: “We have 
failed, most noble man, we did not know what had happened to you. Now we have 
learnt of your sufferings, now we have learnt that the adversary has been broken, since 
you have been proclaimed victorious. Intercede for us, let him be reconciled to us, the 
one who is our king, but your God and judge. He sent us to you, saying that without 
your entreaty we would not receive pardon for our offences." 


32 Cf. Job 42.10; Mt 25.14-29; Lk 19.11-26. 

5 Cf. Is 28.16 = Rom 9.33 = I Pet 2.6. 

^ Although there are other examples of anacoluthon in Leontius, none is as extreme as this 
case. Cf. X.14; XI.1. 

* Cf. IV.1 on this designation of Job as yevvadrarog. 

% On God as judge օք 1.12 and V.17: “judge of the contest”. 
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12. [188] On hearing this, Job, who loved his friends, did not delay, did not hesitate, did 
not reproach, did not turn away; he knew how to forgive friends’ mistakes. Thus 
immediately performing the sacrifice of prayer, he won over God, he was bountiful to 
his friends, he offered himself in order to give thanks. 


13. [193] What, then, does the writer Moses say? It is good to make the sequel known 
too." “When Job had prayed for his friends", he says, "the Lord took away their sin. 
God handed over to Job twice as much of everything he had before. On hearing all that 
had happened to him his brothers and sisters went to him. Eating and drinking in his 
house they showed him sympathy" (Job 42.10-11). What a concourse of brothers and 
sisters and relatives! 

In suffering there was no one, at a time of feasting there were many. 

When he was sitting on the dung-heap, all of them fled. 

When he was housed in royal apartments,” all of them came running. 

This happened not only then, but it happens now as well. 


14. [205] Often someone is in need and not only is he not recognised by his relatives, 
but, on the contrary even, he accepts their oaths that he never come near the family. But 
if, through the providence of the one who made Job rich a second time, this man too 
becomes rich and attains honour, immediately all his relatives run to him, offer 
sympathy, console him, call out repeatedly: “We have seen what we prayed for”, so that 
such people are related by wealth and not by nature. It was the same too in the case of 
the most noble Job. When he was sitting on the dung-heap and he scraped off the 
discharges,? and began to reckon up his suffering and groaned with the words: 

"Why didn't 1 die in my mother's womb? 

Why didn't I expire immediately when I had come forth? 

Why did the lap receive me? 

Why did I suck my mother's breasts?" (Job 3.11-12), 

then there was no brother weeping, no sister grieving, no relative groaning. But he had 
only to obtain the kingdom and become master of twice as much wealth,” and 
immediately his brothers stood beside him, his sisters gave themselves airs, his friends 
cleaved to him. 


15. [224] But why do I speak of the brothers and sisters and relatives, and not change 
the subject quickly to Job's wife, because of the lateness of the hour?" In fact it was 
she who was harder of heart than all when Job was in trouble and living in agony, that 
is, she reproached him, abused him, encouraged him to blaspheme, saying to her husband: 


On Leontius' practice of treating the pericope as a whole see I.5 with n.20. 

* On Leontius’ presentation of Job as king cf. IV.3 with n.5 and VIL. 11. 

9? Cf. Job 2.8. 

* Cf. Job 42.10. 

Here we have an unmistakable indication that this homily was delivered in the evening of 
Good Friday. 
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“Up to what point will you bear this patiently with the words: 

‘See, I shall wait a little while longer, 

expecting the hope of my salvation’? 

For look, the reminder of you has vanished from the earth; 

sons and daughters, the pangs and the labours of my womb, have died, the ones whom 
I toiled to bring forth with pain into futility. 

And you sit in the decay of worms, spending the night in the open air, 

while I am a vagabond and a hired servant, 

going from place to place and from house to house. 

When will the sun set 

so that I may cease from the pains and the pangs which now encompass me? 

Curse the Lord and die” (Job 2.9-9e). 

Have you seen the words of hopelessness? “Up to what point will you bear this patiently 
with the words: ‘See, I shall wait a little while longer’?” That is: “Until when will you 
deceive yourself by looking forward to the expectation of good things? What hope is 
left to you? How has it helped you, lifting your hands up constantly to heaven and 
making long prayers? From above you were attacked and from heaven fire has 
descended”. 


16. [251] While his wife was saying this at the time when Job was still living in trial, Job 
did not answer. But he had only to obtain the kingdom and get the wealth, and he saw 
his brothers and friends and relatives and everybody feasting, and his wife likewise 
radiant in a royal robe,“ she who had become the mother of the same (number of) 
children, and turning towards his wife, Job said: “What do you say, woman? Aren’t you 
the one who reproved me more severely than all? Didn’t you keep saying to me: ‘Up 
to what point will you bear patiently with the words: ‘See, I shall wait a little while 
longer expecting the hope of my salvation’? (Job 2.9-9a)’. The hope of my salvation has 
come. Doesn’t the farmer wait for the ear of corn? And don’t I wait for God, the one 
who raises up the needy from the ground and lifts up the beggar from the dung-heap 
(I Kgs 2.8)?“ The summer of good things has come, hasn't it? The spring of fruition 
arrived early, didn’t it? Aren’t you wealthier now than you were before? Look at your 
children. These aren’t uglier than the first ones, are they? You’ve become a vine which 
bears twice, haven’t you? You were stripped of the others, but these you retain. And 
those are alive and these exult. In this manner I have received twice as much of 
everything.” If I had listened to you, woman, and ended my life blaspheming, where 
would the resurrection of the good have come from? Have you seen how much fruit the 
dung-heap of patience produced? Therefore, woman, from now on don’t begin to say: 


2 Cf. Gal 63. 

$ Just as Job is depicted by Leontius as a king (see IV.3 with n.5), so too here Job’s wife 
is thought of as a queen. 

“ Cf. Ps 112.7. 

5 Cf. Job 42.10. 
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ʻI am a vagabond and a hired servant’ (Job 2.9d). The imposter has fallen and the 
worshipper of idols has been made empty.” 


17. [276} Truly the imposter, the devil, has fallen, the one who always digs pits for 
himself. 

Today both the cross is constructed and Job is crowned, 

today both Adam is renewed and the robber is commended,“ 

today both the grave is sealed and heaven is opened, 

today the Master is beaten and humanity receives freedom.“ 

And Paul is the witness to what I say with his cry: “Christ has redeemed us for freedom: 
stand fast firmly based” (Gal 5.1). 


To him be the glory and the power for ever and ever. Amen. 


*5 Cf. Prov 26.27. 
* Cf. Lk 23.43. 
a Cf. Jn 18.22. 
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HOMILY VIII 
ON THE HOLY FEAST OF EASTER 
(CPG 7891) 


HOMILY IX 
ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE LORD 
(CPG 7890) 


I INTRODUCTION 

The major Christian feast of Easter is commemorated in numerous homilies from the 
Greek Patristic period. The great competition which existed between Easter homilies in 
lectionaries and homiliaria is reflected in the transmission of the two examples of 
Leontius’ preaching on the feast: Homily VIII has come down to us in only one 
manuscript and its copy; Homily IX in two manuscripts and a copy. Both of Leontius' 
paschal homilies have received an extensive French commentary from M. Aubineau,! 
to which we refer the reader for points of detail and lists of parallels. Our own intention 
here is to complement Aubineau's work by examining the evidence which these two 
homilies provide of the liturgical readings for the feast in sixth-century Constantinople, 
and discussing the themes which are either common to both or peculiar to each. 


II CONTENTS 

Leontius opens Homily VIII, the longer of his two extant homilies on Easter, by 
remarking that Christ's resurrection dominates everything. Easter Day is pre-eminently 
the day which the Lord has made, and it is therefore appropriate to spend that day in 
rejoicing ($81-4). Next the homilist embarks on the question why after his resurrection 
Christ appeared first to the women, and not to the apostles ($5). He points to the power 
of the dead Lord (886-7), whose resurrection was foretold by the prophets (§§8-9). The 
might of the devil, the father of the Jews, has been shown to be empty ($10), as is 
demonstrated by the large number of neophytes who have been liberated from the devil's 
clutches ($11). Leontius continues the homily by giving the neophytes what amounts to 
a catechetical instruction, starting with Ps 106.2: *Let those who have been ransomed by 
the Lord speak", and repeatedly asking the question “What should they say?" (8812-15). 
A reference to the prologue of John's Gospel in $16 is used by the homilist to introduce 
his indictment of the heresies of Arius and Marathonius (§§17-18), before he concludes 
the homily with an exegesis of Gen 49.9, Jacob's prophecy concerning the resurrection. 
From the contents it is beyond doubt that Homily VIII was delivered on the morning of 
Easter Day, rather than during the paschal vigil. 


! HP 339-468. 
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How much this homily of Leontius appealed to other preachers and congregations can 
be inferred from the fact that two later homilists, both of whom we shall have to be 
content with calling ps. Chrysostom, reworked sections of it in their Easter homilies.” 
In this homily, too, we are confronted with the question to what extent Leontius himself 
followed a model word for word: the second half of §3, from the words “not by running 
into inns” onwards, is almost identical with a passage in Homily IX of Asterius the 
Sophist (+ after 341). The authorship of this homily attributed to Asterius, however, is 
not at all certain,? and since the existence of a (lost) common source cannot be ruled out, 
the matter must be left open for the time being. 

The shorter Homily IX is inspired throughout by Ps 117.24: “This is the day which 
the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be glad in it". After a eulogy of the present feast- 
day (§§1-2), Leontius proceeds to attack the sect of the Sabbatians, who refuse both to 
celebrate the feast of Easter with the Christians and to put on clothing appropriate to the 
feast (§3). In reply to an objection introduced by the formula “It is quite possible that 
one of them will say”, to the effect that clothes do not make the feast, Leontius explains 
that the sons of the resurrection should wear garments appropriate to the occasion, 
because everything at the time of the resurrection was brilliant white (§§4-5). After 
citing a pericope from Mt 28.1-2 ($6), he takes up Ps 117.24 once again, pointing out 
that the Christians are rejoicing, whereas the Jews are grieving because they did not give 
ear to the prophets who had foretold the resurrection of Christ (§§7-8). As he had done 
in Homily VIII.8-9, Leontius adduces prophecies from the Old Testament concerning the 
resurrection, and, after elaborating on Gen 49.9 (89) in the same way as in VIII.8-9, he 
brings his homily to a close. Once again it is clear from the contents that here we have 
a homily delivered on Easter Day. 


III LITURGICAL READINGS 
In the second and third paragraphs of Homily VIII prominence is given to Ps 117.24, 
“This is the day which the Lord has made". Although it is not said specifically here by 
the homilist that this pericope had just been read out or chanted during the liturgy, it is 
plain from Homily IX.1 that Ps 117.24 was used as the antiphon. There Leontius 
reminds his congregation of the words *which we have just chanted responsorially". 
Aubineau points out that Ps 117.24 is often cited in Easter homilies; indeed the Typicon 
stipulates that this verse be chanted before the epistle in the liturgy of the morning of 
Easter Day. In Jerusalem, on the other hand, the verse was chanted responsorially 
before the first reading of the Easter vigil. | 

Again, in the narrative concerning the women at the tomb on the morning of Easter 
Day, the repeated word “Rejoice” (Mt 28.9) in Homily VIII.5 is not said specifically to 


2 CPG 4740 and 4996. See Allen-Datema, 1980, 9-20, and Aubineau, HP 306-325. 

3 See M. Richard, Asterii Sophistae commentariorum in Psalmos quae supersunt. Accedunt 
aliquot homiliae anonymae (Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. supplet. XVI; Oslo, 1956), VII n.8. 

* Aubincau, HP 442 n.3. 

5 Mateos II, 90-91. 

6 Renoux II, 298-299. 
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be part of a liturgical reading. However, in IX.6 the homilist cites Mt 28.1-3, introduced 
by the words “you have heard Matthew saying”, apparently a reference to what the 
congregation has heard not in the course of the present liturgy but rather some time 
before. From the Typicon we know that in tenth-century Constantinople Mt 28. 1-20 was 
read aloud during the Easter vigil? a practice found also in Jerusalem in the fifth 
century.? Leontius is thus quoting texts which the congregation had heard in the course 
of the vigil, as is apparent also from the mention of vigil made in VIII.5. The manner 
in which the faithful are reminded in VIII.6 of the pericope from Mt 27.62-67 (“For all 
you know“) is consonant with Leontius' practice of recalling biblical readings from 
previous liturgies, and corroborates the evidence from other sources which indicates that 
this Matthean pericope was commonly used during the paschal vigil.'? 

Another text common to both of Leontius' homilies on Easter is Gal 3.27: "For as 
many of you as were baptised into Christ have put on Christ" (VIII.14; IX.5). This 
pericope, to judge from the Typicon, was also proper to the liturgy on the morning of 
Easter Day; it was, in fact, sung by the faithful during the entrance into the church." 

A final liturgical reading is referred to in unmistakable terms by Leontius in VIII. 16: 
“These words", he says in reference to Jn 1.1, “John the evangelist has just put before 
us.” This concurs with the evidence from a number of Easter homilies in both the sphere 
of Constantinople and in the West that Jn 1.1 was part of the eucharistic liturgy on the 
morning of Easter Day. The Typicon stipulates that Jn 1.1-17 be the Gospel reading 
for this occasion. By contrast in the rubrics for Jerusalem this pericope is reserved 
for the Sunday within the octave of Easter, the so-called Sunday of Thomas." 

In summing up, then, we may envisage the faithful and clergy in Leontius' 
congregation singing Gal 3.27 at the entrance into the church on Easter morning. Before 
the epistle Ps 117.24 was chanted responsorially, and as the prologue of John's Gospel 
was read out. Many, if not all, of the congregation had just taken part in the long Easter 
vigil, and as they stood before the homilist, the newly baptised among them, Leontius 
reminded them of Mt 27.62-67 and 28.1-3, pericopes which were proper to the vigil 
itself. 


7 Contrast expressions like “You have just heard" and “what has just been read out”, which 


refer to the present liturgy. 
* Mateos II, 90-91. Cf. Aubineau, HP 424-425. 
?  Renoux II, 308-309. 
10 Mateos II, 82-83; Renoux II, 294-295. Cf. Gregory Ant., PG 88, 1852BD (CPG 7384). 
! Mateos II, 88-89. Cf. Aubineau, HP 459 n.39. 
7? See Aubineau, HP 228-229. 
7? Mateos II, 94-95. 
^ See e.g. Renoux II, 324-325. 
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(a) Eulogy of the feast 

Like many Byzantine homilies, both VIII and IX have an exordium containing a eulogy 
of the feast on which they were pronounced. In VIII.1 Leontius eulogises the spiritual 
and material benefits accruing from the Master’s resurrection, a theme taken up again in 
§2, where the abolition of evil and the inauguration of good, meaning not only the 
resurrection but also baptism, are conveyed by means of a sustained antithesis between 
the words “no longer ... but”. In the following paragraph the eulogy of the feast is 
combined with an exhortation to spend it fittingly; here Leontius incorporates aspects of 
the baptismal renunciations. In IX.1-2 it is spring and the images associated with it that 
form the backdrop to Leontius’ eulogy of Easter. It is a day for rejoicing “because the 
spring of Christians has appeared, because the flowers of the saints have appeared” (§1). 
The well-known theme of darkness versus light figures in §2, as well as the demise of 
the synagogue and the devil. An antithesis between events of the Old Testament and 
those of the New, executed as in VIII.2 by means of the words “no longer ... but”, 
develops the eulogy of the feast in §7. 

In presenting the benefits of Easter to his congregation, Leontius follows a tradition 
found, for example, in the Easter homilies of Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, 
Proclus of Constantinople, Basil of Seleucia and Hesychius of Jerusalem, who also use 
antithesis to convey the superiority of the new order over the old. Leontius’ insistence 
on rejoicing at this feast is also in keeping with homiletic traditions." The theme of 
spring, which figures in the eulogy in Homily IX, is coupled so often elsewhere with the 
resurrection that it must be considered a topos; an elaborate use of it is to be found in a 
homily of Amphilochius.? As a corollary to spring, the image of the light of Easter 
used by Leontius is also common, in particular with reference to stars, which are 
sometimes seen as representing neophytes.? We have often had occasion to remark that 
Leontius stands firmly in the homiletic tradition. His originality as a preacher is not to 
be sought so much in the themes he chooses, as in his manner of elaborating them. This 
he does in the exordium of Homily VIII by prolonged parallelisms and antitheses, and 


5 See further M. Harl, “L’éloge de la féte de Páques dans le Prologue du Sermon In 


Sanctum Pascha de Grégoire de Nysse (In Sanctum Pascha, p.245,4-253,18)", in Spira-Klock, 
1981, 81-82. , 

6 Gregory Nyss., GNO 9, 310.15-27 (CPG 3176); John Chrysostom, PG 52, 768B.1-27 
(CPG 4408); Proclus, PG 65, 796C-797A (CPG 5813); Basil Sel., ed. Aubineau, HP 206 (CPG 
6664); Hesychius, ibid., 122 (cf. Hésychius 112-116) (CPG 6568). 

7 See e.g. Chrysostom IV.1, ed. Wenger, SC 50 bis, 182-183 (CPG 4468), and Proclus, PG 
65, 796BC. 

5 Ed. Datema VII.1-2 (CPG 3238). See Aubineau, HP 443-444 for passages containing this 
topos. Cf. Daniélou, 287-292. 

19 One of the most sustained metaphors is found in Chrysostom III, 1-4, ed. Wenger, 150-152 
(CPG 4467). Cf. Proclus, PG 65, 788A (CPG 5811); ps. Chrysostom, Datema-Allen, 1981, 
100.52-53; S.G. Hall, “The Interpretation of the Old Testament in the Opening Section of Gregory 
of Nyssa, De Tridui Spatio (De Tridui Spatio 273 ,5-277,9)”, in Spira-Klock, 1981, 141 (1,4,2). 
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in the eulogy of the feast in Homily IX by repetition, parallelism, apostrophe and 
antithesis. 


(b) Allusions to baptismal rites 

In both these Easter homilies, delivered on the morning of Easter day in the presence of 
the newly baptised and other members of the faithful, Leontius makes numerous allusions 
to the baptismal liturgy of the previous night.” Because of the nature of Homily VIII, 
however, with its sustained apostrophe of the neophyte, it is there that the preponderance 
of the allusions is to be found. The three main themes of the baptismal liturgy which, 
given the presence of catechumens in his congregation, Leontius can only touch on in 
general terms, are the promises made by the candidates for baptism to renounce Satan 
and to adhere to Christ, their immersion in the baptismal water, and the white garments 
that they were then given to put on, which were to be worn for the duration of Easter 
week. 

The renunciation of Satan, together with all his works and pomps, resounds 
throughout both paschal homilies.” The devil is described variously as being worsted 
by Christ, who throttles him in the baptismal water (VIII.10), or as being despoiled of 
his children (VIII. 11;IX.2,3), the neophytes, who now occupy the place forfeited by him 
in heaven (VIII.11). Among the works of Satan which the candidates for baptism had 
renounced were Judaism, pagan practices and heresy: thus Leontius reminds them that 
they are not to exult like Jews (VIII.3), that they are to avoid pagan practices such as 
idolatry and astrology (VIII.15), and to chase “every heretic from the holy precincts like 
a dog who bites stealthily” (VIII.18). The rejection of heresy by those to be baptised 
presumably explains the presence of polemic against Arius and Marathonius in Homily 
VIII, and against the Sabbatians in Homily IX, although as far as we have been able to 
ascertain from our reading, polemic against a specific heresy or heretic does not 
constitute a traditional part of an Easter homily. Among the devil’s pomps which 
those to be baptised had to forswear Leontius names frequenting inns, drunkenness, 
revelry in public, dancing (VIII.3) and fornication (VIII.15), all being pleasures which 
are condemned regularly by homilists and church Fathers, particularly in connection with 
Easter.” 


? On the baptismal rites in general see A. Benoit, Le baptême chrétien au second siècle: la 
théologie des Péres (Paris, 1953); Daniélou, 35-69; Wenger, SC 50 bis, 66-104 (Antioch and 
Constantinople); Botte, SC 25 bis, 25-31 (Milan); Piédagnel, SC 126 passim; Grosdidier de 
Matons, SC 283, 329-336 (renunciatio). For the view that the renunciations took place at 3 p.m. 
on Good Friday see Wenger, loc cit., 79-80. 

? This is true also of Chrysostom's preaching during Easter week — see Wenger, SC 50 bis, 
passim. Romanus LII provides another example. See Grosdidier de Matons, SC 283, 333-334. 

2 Sec, however, the mention by Proclus of Manichaeans, PG 65, 800C, 805A (CPG 5814), 
and of Arius in Romanus XLIII.14, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 128, 518 n.2. 

Ց See Aubineau, HP 333 and Grosdidier de Matons, SC 283, 365 n.3. Cf. Rentinck, 
op. cit., 55-56. 
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Once the devil had been renounced with his works and pomps, the candidates for 
baptism swore allegiance to Christ. The newly baptised in Leontius’ congregation are 
reminded of this allegiance, which implicitly involves “the profession of the undivided 
Trinity” (VIII.14), practising religion as one has been taught, and giving glory to God 
in the (orthodox) doxology (VIII.15). 

Finally there are allusions to the immersion of the candidates in the baptismal waters, 
and to the white clothing which they received after the ceremony. As we have already 
mentioned, Leontius portrays Christ as strangling Satan in the water of the baptismal pool 
(VIII.10) — a common image.” In VIII.12 the “net of the baptismal font” is described 
as having caught the newly baptised,” who are also called “children of the baptismal 
font” (IX.1). The lustrous white clothing of the neophytes who, again in a well-known 
simile, are said to resemble so many lilies,” are referred to in VIII.13, while from IX.5 
it appears that the newly illuminated wore not only white garments but also shoes to 
match." In both homilies, as we have already noted, the pericope Gal 3.27, “For as 
many of you as were baptised into Christ have put on Christ" is used to effect, juxtaposed 
with references to the white apparel of the neophytes (VIII. 14;IX.5). 


(c) Biblical prophecies of the resurrection 
Common to both these Easter homilies is the topos of polemic against the Jews, whom 
Leontius indicts on the grounds that they did not give ear to the prophecies in the Old 
Testament concerning the resurrection. In VIII.8-10 Leontius points out to his imaginary 
opponents that it was not only in his incarnate form that God said: "After three days 1 
shall rise" (Mt 27.63), but that the resurrection was also foretold by God through the 
prophet Zephaniah: "Wait for me, says the Lord, for the day when I arise as a witness" 
(Zeph 3.8). The Jews are then interrogated concerning the identity of the one who 
uttered these words. Was it perhaps David? If the children of the Jews wish to argue 
in their belligerence that it was, Leontius can adduce a citation from David, who himself 
prophesied the resurrection of the Lord. The homilist then paraphrases Ps 15.10 in the 
words of Acts 2.31: “His soul has not been abandoned to Hades". Apostrophising the 
Jews once more (810), Leontius claims that both they and their father the devil were 
rebuked by Isaiah the prophet, who said: “Now I shall arise, says the Lord" (Is 33.11). 
In Homily IX.8 the prophecies are treated more compendiously. The Jews are in 
mourning, Leontius assures his congregation, because they did not believe the words of 
the prophet David. Ps 15.10 is then cited, again in the words of Acts 2.31. The Jews 
are challenged to apply these words to someone other than Christ, the one who himself 
prophesied through Zephaniah: "Wait for me until the day of my resurrection" (Zeph 3.8). 
While anti-Jewish polemic features largely in Easter homilies,? the prophecy from 
Isaiah does not figure in Homily IX, and in the Typicon it is only Zeph 3.8-15 that is 


See Aubineau, HP 272-273 and 397 for parallels. 

On the metaphor of fishing see ibid., 399-400. 

See ibid., 336, 444-447 for parallels. 

On this point see ibid., 458 with bibliography. 

The numerous instances in the texts edited by Wenger, SC 50 bis, will bear this out. 
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prescribed as a reading for the Easter vigil.” The lists of testimonia to each of these 
verses compiled by Aubineau? prove the frequency with which they were cited among 
Patristic authors in general as examples of Old Testament prophecies of the resurrection. 
Yet these two texts, perhaps somewhat surprisingly, do not appear to have become set- 
pieces for homilists faced with the task of preaching at Easter. As far as we can judge, 
Leontius stands alone in his application of Js 33.11 and Zeph 3.8 to the occasion of 
Easter Day. 


(d) Christ compared with the lion 

The most striking common theme in Homilies VIII and IX is without a doubt the 
comparison which Leontius makes between Christ in the tomb and the lion. In both cases 
the comparison is tied to Gen 49.9, which, as elsewhere in Patristic literature, is 
interpreted as Jacob's prophecy of the resurrection: “Stooping down he couched as a lion 
and a (lion's) cub. Who rouses him?” Like Is 33.11 and Zeph 3.8 this text is not 
usually found in Easter homilies.” In Homily IX, Gen 49.9 is closely connected with 
the Old Testament prophecies of the resurrection which we have just discussed, and is 
part of Leontius' polemic against the Jews. In Homily VIII the dead Christ is said to 
couch as a lion because of his royal office and his ability to raise himself up; in IX the 
royal nature of the lion is also mentioned, and the animal is said to sleep for three days 
while its cub rises. On both occasions Leontius tells his congregation that, like the 
sleeping lion which keeps its eyes open, the dead Christ did not close the eyes of his 
divinity while he was in the tomb. 

In the General Introduction we have already noted that in his preaching Leontius 
sometimes has recourse to the Physiologus, an early Christian bestiary in which the 
characteristics of various animals are given a Christian interpretation.? Thus the lion 
is said to sleep with open eyes in its lair, just as Christ slept on the cross while his 
divinity stayed awake near the Father.? According to the Physiologus, the lioness gives 
birth to a dead cub, trampling on it until the lion returns on the third day and breathes 
life into it, and it rises. This is compared with the Father raising up the Son.” In the 
early Christian iconographic tradition the portrayal of the dead Christ with eyes opened 
was theologically significant, as it stressed the fact that the divinity of Christ was still 
present and vigilant in the body which had fallen asleep. With our popular preacher 
Leontius, however, it would have been primarily the influence of the Physiologus, rather 


? Mateos II, 86-87. . 

9 HP 463 (Zeph 3.8), 462 (Ps 15.10) and 395-396 (Is 33.11). 

*! But see Gregory Ant., PG 88, 1860C. 

2 On the Physiologus see CPG 3766. 

Ց Sbordone 5-6; cf. Aubineau, HP 466. 

* Sbordonc 6; cf. Aubineau, HP 466-467. 

55 See in particular A. Grillmeier, Der Logos am Kreuz (Munich, 1956), 117-130. Cf. 
Aubineau, HP 467-468. 
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than theological concerns, that prompted his exegesis of Gen 49.9 here.” The influence 
of the Physiologus was pervasive in the Patristic period, as the testimonia marshalled by 
its editor prove, and in a number of other homilies too the symbolism of the lion is 
touched on.? Nevertheless it seems that Leontius is not following a homiletic tradition 
in linking Gen 49.9 with material from the Physiologus. His treatment of the symbolism 
is both sustained, and repeated in a second homily on Easter, and since elsewhere in his 
homilies he draws on the bestiary, we must conclude that the thought-world which the 
Physiologus represented was compatible with the folkloristic nature of his preaching, and 
that he was able to use such animal symbolism to effect in gratifying his congregation. 

While there are numerous smaller similarities in Leontius’ two Easter homilies, such 
as the imagery of the net (VIII.12; IX.3), lilies (VIII.13; IX.1) and Lot and Sodom 
(VIII.15; IX.7), the four major common themes are the eulogy of the feast, the allusions 
to baptismal rites, biblical prophecies of the resurrection and the lion as a symbol of 
Christ in death. Apart from the fact that Homily VIII is substantially longer than Homily 
IX, the chief difference between the two is to be found in the emphasis in VIII on the 
presence of the newly illuminated in the congregation. It is this fact which gives rise to 
Leontius’ exhortation to them, a very common characteristic of Easter homilies, not only 
those delivered on Easter day itself, but also those preached during Easter week.? The 
fact that this exhortation is introduced by Ps 106.2: "Let those who have been ransomed 
by the Lord speak", a verse which is repeated five times, is no accident, since it was the 
custom at Easter for a great many petty offenders to be set free from prison — a practice 
to which Leontius alludes elsewhere.” 


Մ CONCLUSION 

It must be said that there is hardly any theme treated by Leontius in his two Easter 
homilies that can be called truly original. The warnings against inns, drunkenness and 
dancing (VIII.3) form a homiletic, not to say Patristic, topos, while the same is true of 
the theme of spring and light at the beginning of Homily IX. Leontius' explanation of 
why the risen Christ appeared first to the women rather than to the apostles can likewise 
be paralleled over and over again in homiletic literature." Neither are the references 
to words and actions in the baptismal liturgy without parallel. Leontius' exegesis of 
Jn 1.1, which is found in similar terms in Proclus of Constantinople,? must be regarded 
as part of the homiletic tradition to which he was heir. Again, the same is true of his use 
of certain Old Testament resurrection prophecies, and of the Physiologus, though we are 


6 [n VIII.7, however, we read: “he lay below in his body but was nowhere absent from his 
divinity." 

9? See Aubineau, HP 467. 

9? See XIII.20-22. 

9 See e.g. Chrysostom III-VIII, ed. Wenger, passim; Basil Sel., ed. Aubineau, HP 212-214. 
Cf. Romanus LII.11-22, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 283, 356-370. 

© See Homily X.35-36. 

“See Aubineau, HP 390-392. 

9? PG 65, 800B, a passage borrowed by Basil Sel. See Aubineau, HP 228-230. 
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inclined to believe that the way in which Leontius ties these two sources together may be 
his contribution to the homiletic tradition. Another aspect of his preaching which does 
not appear to constitute a homiletic set-piece, though it is attested in other homilies on 
Easter, is Leontius’ polemic against Arius, Marathonius and the Sabbatians. Once again, 
in assessing Leontius’ originality and his place in the homiletic tradition, we point to the 
manner in which he deploys his material, to the emphases he gives it, to his use of 
imaginary questions directed against opponents — in this case primarily Jews and to a 
lesser extent heretics — and to the use of antithesis and parallelism. Perhaps we should 
think most of all of the verve and concreteness of his preaching and of its popular, 
folkloristic quality, which must have delighted his congregation in Constantinople, as well 
as congregations after him, to judge from the esteem in which Homily VIII was held by 
later redactors. 
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VIII 


OUR HOLY FATHER LEONTIUS 
PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
ON THE HOLY FEAST OF EASTER 


1. All things are symbols of the Master's resurrection, both for our bodily refreshment 
and for our spiritual salvation:! 

deceit has ceased, 

envy has been banished, 

- battle thrust away, 

enmity trampled under foot, 

war has been done away with,” 

peace is held in honour, 

affection increases, 

love is recognised, 

attitudes are intertwined, 

the saying has been fulfilled which said: “See, what is good or what is pleasant but that 
brothers dwell together in unity" (Ps 132.1), and to be in intention what they feel in 
nature. 


2. [15] Truly all the present things are symbols of the Master's resurrection? 
Why? 
Because no longer do we grieve for Adam, 
but we praise Christ; 
no longer do we reproach Eve, 
but we bless the Virgin Mary;* 
no longer do we turn away from the wood, 
but we carry the cross; 


! The Greek could also be rendered as: All the symbols of the Master's resurrection are both 


for our bodily refreshment and for our spiritual salvation. Cf. beginning of VIII.2. On Leontius’ 
habit of repeating the opening words of the homily in the course of his preaching cf. VII.1.8 and 


X.13. 
2 


3 


*War" here probably needs to be understood in a figurative sense. 
As in VIII.1, the Greek could bear another meaning: Truly the symbols of the Master's 
resurrection are the ones present. 

* On the antithesis between Adam and Christ, Eve and Mary cf. XI.6 and XII.1. The 
contrast in what follows between the old and new dispensations is common in homiletic literature, 
particularly in Easter homilies. Cf. Chrysostom, PG 52, 768.3-13 (CPG 4408); ps. Chrysostom, 
ed. Allen-Datema, 1980, 883-4. Cf. XI.6 and XII.1. 

5 Cf. Lk 14.27. On the antithesis cf. XI.6 and XII.1. 
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no longer do we fear the snake,‘ 
but we respect the Holy Spirit; 
no longer do we return to earth,’ 
but we walk up to heaven; 
no longer are we outside paradise,* 
but we dwell in the bosom of Abraham;? 
no longer do we hear like the Jews: “I have made your mother like night; my people have 
become as if they do not have knowledge” (Hos 4.5-6), 
but we sing in the Spirit: “This is the day which the Lord has made, let us rejoice 
and be glad in it” (Ps 117.24). 
Why? 
Because no longer is the sun darkened,'° 
but all is illuminated; 
because no longer is the curtain torn,'! 
but the church stands fast; 
no longer do we hold branches of palm trees (Jn 12.13), 
but we bear the newly illuminated. 


3. [40] This is the day which the Lord has made (Ps 117.24). This, and not those. For 
there is but one empress, and not a number of princesses." 
This is the day, 

the day which is named after the Lord," 

the day of triumph, 

the day which is the cradle of the resurrection, 

the day which embellishes itself with grace, 

the day which is the banqueting house for the believers, 
the day which is the dismembering of the spiritual lamb, '* 
the day which gives milk to those who are born again, 
the day of rest for those who are weary.!^ 

This is the day which the Lord has made, let us rejoice 


and be glad in it, 

6 Cf. Gen 3.1. On the antithesis cf. XI.6 and XII.1. 
7 Cf. Gen 3.19. 

* Cf. Gen 3.2324. 

? Cf. Lk 16.2223. 


V Cf. Mt 27.45; Mk 15.33; Lk 23.44. 

1! Cf. Mt 27.51; Mk 15.38; Lk 23.45. 

7 Cf. ps. Chrysostom, ed. Datema-Allen, 1981, 100, 84.61. 

The Greek word for Sunday is xvpiaxíj, i.e. of or belonging to the Lord. 

“4 Cf. Ex 12.8-11. 

5 Cf I Cor 3.2. 

While this remark may be taken figuratively, it is nonetheless true that Easter Day was one 
of the few holidays that Leontius’ congregation would have enjoyed throughout the year. Cf. 
Gregory Nyss., GNO 9, 309.3-6. 
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not by running into inns 
but by hastening to sanctuaries; 
not by honouring drunkenness 
but by loving moderation; 
not by exulting like Jews 
but by revelling like apostles; 
not by playing like children in public places 
but by singing psalms in homes. 
The present day is the day of resurrection, not of outrage. No one who dances ascends 
to heaven, no one who is drunk stands next to a king. 


4. [64] Let no one of you vex this day, but let him sing psalms in a manner befitting 
the divine. For on this day Adam was freed, Eve was released from suffering," 
humanity was redeemed from its distress. Today Christ our Master rose up from the 
dead in the night, appeared to Mary Magdalen and the other Mary first of all, and said 
to them: “Rejoice (Mt 28.9), and through you all your sex". “Rejoice”, said the Lord 
to the women. 


5. [72] But some will quite possibly say: “And after the Lord had risen from the dead, 
why did he appear first not to the apostles but to the women, and say to them ‘Rejoice”” 
Why? 

Because it was through a woman that suffering flourished,'* the Lord made joy grow 
again through a woman, so that the saying be fulfilled which said: "Where sin increased, 
grace abounded all the more" (Rom 5.20). When the Lord had been crucified and had 
come into contact with the grave — on our account, not on his own account — all the 
apostles, finding salvation in flight, scattered like sheep without a shepherd (Mt 9.36; 
Mk 6.34). But these women, who were wide awake from fear and kept vigil, welcomed 
the Saviour. (This is why up to today the female sex is fond of vigils.) Since, then, they 
were waiting at the tomb when the Lord encountered them of necessity, he said: 
“Rejoice, because you have wept too. For those who sow in tears will reap with shouts 
of joy (Ps 125.5). Rejoice, recognise my voice. I have changed in my appearance not 
as far as my being is concerned, but as far as the covering is concerned. Rejoice, you 
women. For there the guard of soldiers? beats their breasts concerning the tomb, not 
seeing the one who was in the tomb; they keep the seal after they have lost the treasure; 
they sow silver in order to reap the lie." The children of the Jews thought that I, who 
raise the dead, was dead.” 


7 Cf. Gen 3.16. 

" Cf ibid. 

? Leontius emphasises that, while the body of Christ, i.e. his covering, became glorious and 
changed after the resurrection, in himself Christ remained the same. 

? Cf Mt 27.66. 

?^ Cf. Mt 28.12. 
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6. [95] Let us learn the power of the dead person. All of you know, 

you legitimate sons of the resurrection (Lk 20.36), 

you living lights of the world,” 

you who hold fast to the word of life (Phil 2.16), 

you citizens of the Jerusalem above,” that after the Lord’s voluntary burial the chief- 
priests and the Pharisees, approaching Pilate, said to him: “Sir, we remember that that 
imposter said, while he was still alive, ‘After three days I shall rise’ (Mt 27.63-64). 
Now, then, order that the tomb be guarded until the third day.” Pilate said to them: 
“You have a guard of soldiers, do as you know how” (Mt 27.65). Going away, it says, 
the Jews made the sepulchre secure by sealing the stone and setting a guard (Mt 27.65). 


7. [109] What fear of a dead man! What quaking before a tomb! The living are afraid 
of the dead man, the Jews who turned away from the Lord are now sitting about the 
Lord's tomb, they have posted soldiers at the monument, they admit in spite of 
themselves that the one lying there was a king, in that soldiers are the bodyguards of a 
king. But, Pharisees, if Christ the Master was an imposter, why are you afraid of the 
imposter? Why do you hire soldiers to help you? Who ever fights a dead man? Who 
ever arrays troops against a tomb? If Christ the Master, Jews, was afraid of the seal and 
the stone and the guard of soldiers — he lay below in his body but was nowhere absent 
in his divinity“ — and if he did not rise from the dead, you are right in calling him an 
imposter. But if he did rise as he said, why do you appeal to Pilate? 


8. [123] Won't you rather consider the Scriptures? Surely it isn't only while he was 
incarnate that the Lord said, "After three days I shall rise" (Mt 27.63)? Hear from him, 
Jews, that many years ago through the prophet Zephaniah he made known in advance and 
foretold the resurrection that was to come, so that you might know that the matter is not 
recent but that the decision is ancient. Hear him talking to the assembly of the nations 
through Zephaniah the prophet. It is good on the day of the resurrection to put forward 
the things that concern the resurrection. What, then, did the Lord say to the assembly 
of nations? He gave a bill of divorce to the assembly of the Jews,” but to that of the 
nations he announced a dowry of grace. “Wait for me, says the Lord, for the day when 
I arise as a witness. For my light is intended to assemble the nations" (Zeph 3.8). 


9. [137] What will you say to that, Jew, you who keep the letter and trample the spirit 
underfoot?” Who is it saying, “Wait for me, for the day when I arise" (Zeph 3.8)? Is 
it perhaps David, or is it said to David? But that is wrong, because these words were 
said after David. Furthermore, David was king of the Israelites, not a teacher of the 


Cf. Phil 2.15. 

Cf. Gal 4.26. 

This theme is elaborated in VIII.19. Cf. IX.10. 
Cf. Jer 3.8 and Is 50.1. 

Cf. the use of this verse in IX.8. 

Cf. Ա Cor 3.6. 
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nations. But if the children of the Jews wish to argue — for their race is a belligerent one 
— that it was said to David, let them hear that not only was this prophecy not made to 
David, but that also David himself many years ago spoke of the bodily resurrection of 
the Lord when he sang: “His soul has not been abandoned to Hades nor has his flesh 
seen corruption" (Acts 2.31; cf. Ps 15.10).? If these words were truly said, Jews, why 
do you hire soldiers in order to despoil the resurrection? Who locks up the sun in a 
grave? 


10. [152] Hear him, children of the Jews, rebuking you and your father the devil? 
through Isaiah the prophet, and proclaiming this resurrection in advance, when he spoke 
as follows: *Now I shall arise, says the Lord, now I shall be exalted, now I shall lift 
myself up" (Is 33.10-11). Now you will become afraid. The strength of your father is 
vain (Is 33.11). And who is the father of the Jews? The devil. And who is a witness 
to this? the Lord himself, when he told them to their face: “You belong to the devil (Jn 
8.44), and your father is Satan. The strength of your father is vain, and the saying is 
true. 
He has planted a tree which brings a curse, 

I am building a cross which brings a blessing;? 
he has hewn a grave, ' 

I am making it an altar; 
he has abandoned me to the Jews to be killed, 

I am quicker in strangling him.” 


11. [168] Truly the strength of their father, the devil, is vain (Is 33.11). Consider how 
many children even today he has forfeited, I mean the newly illuminated who are present. 
Their splendour is his darkness; 
their feast is his disgust; 
they are in church,?! 
he is in the wilderness; 
they are in the company of angels, 
he in that of pigs;? 
where he fell from, 
they have shot up into and taken root there; 
the former slaves are now free, 


5 Cf the exegesis of this same verse in IX.8. 

B Cf. Jn 8.44 and X.7. 

9 On the antithesis between the fruit tree planted by the devil in the Garden of Eden and the 
cross built by Christ cf. Aubineau, HP 396-397. 

? We have filled two lacunae in the text here, basing ourselves on a cognate homily 
attributed in the MSS to ps. Chrysostom. Cf. Allen-Datema, 1980, 89.94-98. 

32 Cf. IV.20 and General Introduction 11.1. 

Ց Cf Mt 8.31. 

* “Shot up" is a word with a connotation of ball games. Cf. IV.10. 
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and the one who was once an archangel is now a devil; 
the ones who were once enemies are now friends, 
and the one who was once a friend is now condemned; 
the ones who were once poor are now rich, 
and the one who was once rich is now wearing rags;” 
the ones who were once inglorious are now glorious, 
and the one who was once glorious is now in fetters of iron (Ps 149.8); 
the ones who were once captives are now ransomed, 
and the one who once took captive now holds no one. 


12. [191] And that the newly illuminated have been dragged out of captivity, as it were, 
by the authority of Christ the king, listen to the Holy Spirit speaking many years ago 
through the prophet David concerning these newly illuminated: “Let those who have been 
ransomed by the Lord speak, the ones whom he has redeemed from the hand of the enemy 
and has gathered from the lands, from the east and the west and the north and the sea” 
(Ps 106.2-3). The words are not false: for from every people and from every tribe and 
land, the net of the baptismal font has caught these spiritual fish by means of the apostles, 
the fishermen. Such is the art of Christ’s fishermen. They do not cast nets, but catch 
by faith.” 


13. [203] Let those speak who have been ransomed by the Lord from the hand of the 
enemy (Ps 106.2), the devil who sows tares,’ the one who sows and does not reap. 
The wilderness? has become a paradise; it no longer produces the enemies’ nettles, but 
flowers with newly illuminated lilies. Seeing these, Isaiah too said many years ago: "Let 
the wilderness of Jordan be glad and blossom like a lily” (Is 35.1-2). Why are the newly 
illuminated called lilies too? Outwardly because of the whiteness of their clothes, 
inwardly because of the golden lustre of their faith. 


14. [212] Let those who have been ransomed by the Lord speak (Ps 106.2). What should 
they say? “Blessed are those whose transgressions have been forgiven and whose sins 
have been covered. The snare is broken and we have escaped” (Ps 31.1). 

Let those who have been ransomed by the Lord speak (Ps 106.2): “I have taken off my 
tunic, how shall I put it on (Sg 5.3)? Let my soul exult in the Lord. For he has clothed 
me with a garment of salvation and covered me with a tunic of righteousness” (Is 61.10). 
What kind of garment? The cloak of the faith. And the tunic of righteousness. What 


5 On the devil and his rags cf. IV.8 and V.16; cf. Aubineau, HP 398. 
% Cf. Mt 4.19; Mk 1.17. On the image of the apostles as spiritual fishermen cf. XIII.3. On 
the terminology of this passage cf. Aubineau, HP 399-400. 
*? Cf. Mt 13.39. On the devil as the sower of tares cf. 1.22 with n.54. 
On the wilderness as the devil’s abode cf. VIII.11 with n.32. 
On lilies cf. IX.1 and XI.6; and see Aubineau, HP 336, 444-447. 
On the imagery cf. Amphilochius VII, ed. Datema, 155.20-23. 
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kind? As many of you as were baptised into Christ have put on Christ (Gal 3.27). This 
means, of course, the profession of the undivided Trinity.“ 

Let those who have been ransomed by the Lord speak. Let them speak and not be silent, 
let them not consign the benefit to oblivion. 


15. [224] Let those who have been ransomed by the Lord speak (Ps 106.2): “One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God who is above all and through all and in all” (Eph 4.5-. 
6). Let them not say one thing when they are down in the baptismal pool, and utter other 
foolish things when they are up. 

As you have been taught, newly illuminated one, practise your religion. 

As you have been baptised, give glory.” 

As you have been reborn, believe and grow. 

What you have received in faith, guard; 

what you have put on, don’t tear; 

what you have acquired, don’t sell. 

You have been reborn like an eagle, seek the things above; ® 

you have come from Sodom, don’t turn back, lest you become a pillar of salt like Lot’s 
wife;“ 

you have been called child, don’t imitate Absalom; 

you have become a pupil, don't fall in with Judas; 

you have come into the ark,“ don't go near the crow;? 

you have been set free from Egypt, don't make a god out of an ox's head; * 

you have been ransomed from demons, don't assume that stars are holy; 

you have been considered worthy of freedom, don't become a slave to pleasure; 

you have put off the old man and put on the new,” who is Christ — keep your soul and 
body safe from defilement; 

you have been snatched away from the nations, don't worship the sun: the sun exists for 
you, not you for the sun.” 


^ Le. in the doxology, or hymn of praise to Father, Son and Spirit. Cf. VIII.15; and cf. 


XIV.20 on not dividing the Trinity. 

9 "This command also pertains to the doxology. Cf. previous note. 

5 Cf. Ez 17.3 and IL.11. On the Christian symbolism of the eagle here, for which Leontius 
seems indebted to the Physiologus, see Aubineau, HP 402 with bibliography. Cf. VIII.19; IX.9- 
10; XIII.20-22 on Leontius' use of the Physiologus. 

“ Cf. Gen 19.26. 

Cf. II Kgs 13.29ff. 
Cf. Gen 8.7. 
On the symbolism of the crow cf. II.11 with n.23. 
Cf. Ex 32.1-6 and Aubineau, HP 403. 
Cf. Col 3.9-10. 
Admonitions to the faithful to avoid the practice of astrology are frequent in homiletic 
literature. See Aubincau, HP 403-404 for references. 
In the cognate homily of ps. Chrysostom already mentioned, the order of these last lines 
is somewhat different, and perhaps to be preferred. See Allen-Datema, 1980, $10.111-115. 
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16. [247] Let those who have been ransomed by the Lord speak (Ps 106.2). What should 
they say? “In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the Word 
was God" (Jn 1.1). These words John the evangelist has just put before us, 

the one who follows in the footsteps of the heavenly, 

the invulnerable pillar of the Holy Spirit, 

the only one who dared to make enquiry of the Father's breast, 

the one who destroyed paganism, 

the one who did away with Judaism, 

the one who tore apart every heresy like a spider's web, 

the one who carried on his tongue of clay such a sublime thing, 

the one who rested on the bosom of the Lord! as on an eternal spring, and from there 
drew the stream of the knowledge of God with the jar of faith.” 


17. [261] In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the Word was 
God (Jn 1.1). Listen attentively. 
Everywhere we read the word “was”, 
nowhere the word “became” or “was created”; 
everywhere we read the word “God”, 
E 


everywhere we read “maker”, 

nowhere the word "subject". 
Whom are we to believe? John the theologian or Arius the blasphemer? Let me have 
nothing to do with Arius, who weighs the divinity.5 
Let those who have been ransomed by the Lord speak (Ps 106.2). What should they say? 
Let me have no communion with Marathonius, who cuts the Holy Spirit. 


18. [275] But on this day of goodness let us forget evil (Wisd 11.25). Thus today too 
after we have chased every heretic from the holy precincts like a dog who bites 
stealthily,?' let us believe our ancestor Jacob, who said the following in making his own 


5 Cf Jn 21.20. 

? On John the theologian cf. 111.7: X.4.31; XI.7 and Aubineau, HP 405-408. 

Ց The juxtaposition of “became” or “was created”, like that of “maker” and “subject”, is 
a reminder of the doctrine of Arius, who is explicitly denounced in what follows. Arius is reported 
to have said of the Son that “there was a time when he was not”, and to have subordinated Son 
to Father. Cf. II.22 with n.52 and Aubineau, HP 248-249. On the argument cf. Proclus, PG 65, 
800B and ps. Chrysostom, ed. Datema-Allen, 1981, 96,85. 

* [n the MSS there is a lacuna here, which perhaps could be filled in by a clause such as 
“nowhere ‘creature’”. 

55 Heretics were commonly said to weigh the divinity or the Trinity. The image is taken 
from public scales. Cf. Aubineau, HP 409, and XIV.20. 

% On Marathonius, who was ordained bishop of Nicomedia c. 360 and became well-known 
in the vicinity of Constantinople for the subordinate place which he assigned to the Spirit, see 
General Introduction 1.3 and Aubineau, HP 409-414. Cf. XIII.8-12. 

5 On the equation of dogs and heretics see III.19; cf. XII.5-6 and General Introduction III.1. 
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contribution to the subject of the Lord’s resurrection: “Stooping down, he says, he 
couched as a lion and as a lion’s cub. Who rouses him?" (Gen 49.9).5 


19. [280] This prophecy Jacob made about Christ our Master. Why did Christ couch as 
a lion (Gen 49.9)? On the one hand because of his royal office, and the other hand 
because of his ability to rise up. Just as no one can rouse a slumbering lion from his 
sleep unless the lion rouses himself, so no one raised Christ the Master from the dead, 
but he raised himself, as you can hear him saying: "1 have power to lay down my life and 
I have power to take it again" (Jn 10.18). And once more: "Destroy this temple and in 
three days I shall raise it up” (Jn 2.19). Stooping down, he couched as a lion (Gen 
49.9), it says, since Christ was called “lion”. Why? Just as the earthly lion keeps its 
eyes open while asleep — for this is the nature of the lion? — so too, when Christ our 
Master slept for three days by reason of his incarnation, he did not shut the eye of the 
divinity, because to him belong honour and power now and always and for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


5 With the exegesis of this verse here cf. IX.9-10. 

9$ Cf. IX.9. See introduction to VIII and IX. Leontius is here indebted to the early Christian 
bestiary, the Physiologus, ed. Sbordone, 5-6, which states that “when the lion sleeps in the cave, 
its eyes remain open”. Cf. VIII.15 with n.43; IX.9-10 and XIII.20-22 for further use of the 
Physiologus in Leontius. 
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OUR HOLY FATHER LEONTIUS 
PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE LORD 


1. It is fitting and wholly harmonious, and suitable on the present occasion for us, as 
we obey David, the singer of psalms, to say' what we have just chanted responsorially: 
This is the day which the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be glad in it (Ps 117.24). 
Let us really rejoice and be glad, 

because we have seen what we have longed for, 

because we have touched what we searched for, 

because we have perceived what we expected, 

because the spring of Christians has appeared,’ 

because the flowers of the saints have appeared, 

because the lilies of the newly illuminated have been raised high? 

because the children of the baptismal font are resplendent.‘ 


2. [13] Truly this is the day which the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be glad in it 
(Ps 117.24). 
O day, day of all days! 
O day which put an end to the darkness of ignorance 
and made known the light of knowledge! 
O day which made worthless the night of the synagogue 
and pointed out the dawn of the resurrection! 
O day which abolished the gloom of the unbelievers 
and appeased the reason of the believers! 
O day which made known in like manner king and ordinary person!$ 
O day which despoiled the devil and left no one a debtor!’ 


! Cf. the opening words of Homily V. On the appeal to a biblical citation at the outset of 
the homily cf. I, V, XI and XIII. 
Easter and spring are closely connected in paschal preaching. See Aubineau, HP 443-444. 
On the symbolism of lilies cf. VIII.13 with n.39. 
This is a reference to the white clothing worn by the newly baptised. 
Cf. Hos 10.12. 
The differences between social classes are said to be abolished because all are made equal 
by baptism. For another example see Chrysostom, PG 52, 769.28ff. Cf. Aubineau, HP 447-448. 
7 Petty offenders, a large number of whom would have been debtors, were released from jail 
every year at Easter. See CTh 9, 38.3-8 (= CJ 1.4.3) and cf. X.35-36. 
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O day which proclaimed former slaves now priests of their masters!® 
O day which has offered at the altar so many spiritual doves!? 


3. [29] Where do the crows of the Sabbatians'? feed now? 

Where are the empty problems of those who have despoiled Easter?" 

When did the devil lose his children all at once, then or now? When did the Master's 
net of teaching catch so many spiritual nestlings, then or now? 

When did the heaven of the resurrection bring forth so many spiritual stars on earth, then 
or now? 

When did the lights irrigated with olive oil and wax outdo the rays of the sun, then or 
now? 

When did windows of houses, gateways and entrances bear such a border of lights, 
then or now? 

Do my words not convince you, Easter-thief?? Let the indications satisfy you fully. 
Don't you see that today everything beneath heaven is beautified with radiant 
garments? But you in your fear have neither worn clean clothing on that day of yours 
that you call Easter, nor in your shame have you put on a radiant robe now on the 
occasion of the general feast. How have you celebrated, then, you who never dress in 
clean clothes? 


4. [47] It is quite possible that one of them will say: “What then? Does clean clothing 
save a person? If someone doesn't dress himself in a robe while celebrating the feast, 
isn't he celebrating?" 

Listen, you who say this. It is certainly not clean clothing that saves a person but a 
shining soul and virtuous life. But it is necessary for one who celebrates the resurrection 
by all means to wear clothing appropriate to the feast in so far as he can afford to, not 
beyond what he can afford. This is why today in our celebration the poor also are 
adorned with royal garments through their intention.’ 


* In the early church slaves could not be priests without the permission of their masters. 


But, as Aubineau points out (HP 449), it seems from Leontius’ remark here that in Constantinople 
at least it was not uncommon for slaves to be freed and made priests. 

? On “spiritual doves” cf. VI.11. 

V  Sabbatius and his followers formed an offshoot of the Novatians at the beginning of the 
fifth century (Socrates HE V.21; VII.5,12,25). The Sabbatians not only celebrated Easter at the 
same time as the Jewish Passover, as did the Novatians (cf. VI.4), but in addition seem to have 
worn black clothing. Hence Leontius refers to them as crows. Cf. II.11 and VIII.15 on the 
symbolism of the crow. 

! This is perhaps a reference to the paschal computation of the Sabbatians. 

12 This remark gives us a vivid picture of the decorations in Constantinople at Eastertide. 

5 This is another reference to a Sabbatian. 

14 Here we have a clear indication that all participants in the Easter liturgies, not only the 
newly baptised, wore white clothing. Cf. Aubincau, HP 454. 

5 The word rpóbeoiç can mean "intention" or “offertory procession". We differ from 
Aubineau in preferring the former rendering. 
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5. [57] This is why the sons of the resurrection! must be shining white and clean in 
both their spiritual and their physical clothing; let us never hear from the bridegroom 
Christ when we have been found unsuitably clad: "Friend, how did you get in here 
without a wedding garment?" (Mt 22.12). So even Christ himself, bearing the trophy of 
the resurrection, while making known the resurrection on the mountain of the 
transfiguration, exhibited not only a shining countenance but was also exceedingly 
resplendent in his apparel, such that one of the evangelists in recording it said: “And his 
garments became glistening, white as snow, as no fuller on earth could bleach them" (Mk 
9.3). This is why the sons of the resurrection! too, as you see, are wearing not only 
a radiant robe but also shoes of the same colour,'* having taken off the obsoleteness of 
Adam and put on the newness of Christ the Master,? according to what blessed Paul 
says: "As many of you as were baptised into Christ have put on Christ" (Gal 3.27). 


6. [73] That at the resurrection we have to have everything white and shining, not only 
on earth but also in heaven, you have heard Matthew saying: “Late on the sabbath, when 
Sunday was dawning, Mary Magdalen and the other Mary went to the tomb of Jesus. 
And behold, there was a great earthquake; for an angel, descending from heaven, rolled 
back the stone and sat upon it. His appearance was like lightning, and his raiment white 
as snow" (Mt 28.1-3). 


7. [81] Truly this is the day which the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be glad in it 

(Ps 117.24), 

because no longer does the yoke of the law oppress, 
but the lightness of grace summons.? 

Let us rejoice and be glad in it, 

because no longer does the ark save Noah alone, 
but the son of the Virgin saves the whole world. 

Let us rejoice and be glad in it, 

because no longer is a house of giants overturned,”! 
but a house of prayer is built; 

because no longer does fire descend on Sodom,? 
but a shower of rain besprinkles the virgin;? 


6 Cf. Lk 20.36. 

7 Cf. ibid. 

5 On the fact that the newly baptised wore white shoes, see Aubineau, HP 458 with 
literature. 

7? Cf. Eph 4.22-24; Col 3.9-10. 

20 Cf. Mt 11.30. On the contrast in what follows between the old and new dispensations cf. 
VIII.2; X.31; XI.6 and XII.2. 

? By the “house of giants” is presumably meant the race of Nephilim in Gen 6.4. Similar 
expressions are found in Severian, PG 63, 935.43-47 (CPG 4211) and in ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 
1005A (CPG 2272). Cf. L1. For a different interpretation see Aubineau, HP 460. 

2 Cf. Gen 19.24. 

5 Cf. Ps 71.6; Judg 6.38-40. See Aubineau, HP 460-461 for parallels. 
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because no longer is Lot’s wife transformed into a pillar of salt, 
but in a day of light the bride of the Lord is glorified. 


8. [95] This is the day which the Lord has made, let us rejoice and be glad in it (Ps 
117.24). Let us be glad, for the Jews are in mourning 

because they did not believe the prophet David, 

who many years ago spoke openly about the incorruptible resurrection of the Lord, and 
said the following: 

“His soul has not been given up to Hades, nor has his flesh seen corruption” (Acts 2.31; 
cf. Ps 15.10).5 

What do you say, Jew? If there is another who has risen incorruptible from the dead, 
tell us and we shall believe. But if there is no other except Christ the Master, who cried 
out many years ago through the prophet to the people of the nations: "Wait for me until 
the day of my resurrection, says the Lord, because my strength is to gather the nations" 
(Zeph 3.8),?5 why do you not come close, but run away? 


9. [109] This is the day which the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be glad in it (Ps 
117.24). 

Let us be glad, for the children of the Pharisees are in mourning. Why? 

Because they did not believe the patriarch Jacob, 

who many years ago cried out about the royal resurrection of the Lord and spoke as 
follows: 

*Stooping down he couched as a lion and as a cub; who rouses him?" (Gen 49.9).? 
What do you say, Jew? Give us another who has risen again royally like a lion and we 
shall believe what you say. But if no other except Christ the Master alone lay asleep like 
a lion for three days and rose again like a cub? — as it is possible to hear the Lord 
himself saying many years ago before the incarnation: "7 will be like a panther of 
Ephraim and like a lion of the house of Judah" (Hos 5.14) — why don't you go down on 
your knees before him who has risen? 


10. [126] It is quite possible that someone will say: *And why did the Lord act like a 
lion in the tomb?" 

Why? Because of the natural habit of the lion: a lion, sleeping in his cave where he lies, 
keeps his eyes open. In the same way Christ the Master, too, while lying in death for 
three days, did not close the eyes of his divinity.? 


To him be the glory and the power for ever and ever. Amen. 


Cf. Gen 19.26. 

Cf. the exegesis of this verse in VIII.9. 

Cf. VIII.8 for another wording of this citation. 

Cf. the use of this verse in VIII.18-19. 

On Christ depicted as a lion cf. VIII.19 with n.59. 
Cf. VIII.19 with n.59. 
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HOMILY X 
ON MID-PENTECOST (CPG 7888) 


I INTRODUCTION 
Leontius' tenth homily deals with the feast of Mid-Pentecost, the origin of which is 
thought to have been early.! The feast disappeared completely in the West, but still 
survives in the Byzantine liturgical cycle.? Up to the present four other Greek homilies 
on the feast have been published, only one of which can be dated with any certainty: 
ps. Amphilochius, ps. Chrysostom (two homilies), and Leontius of Neapolis (c. 650 
A.D.) In addition we have a Syriac translation of both a homily and a hymn of 
Severus of Antioch (d. 538).‘ Prescriptions concerning the liturgy for the feast are 
found in the tenth-century Typicon. 

Leontius' homily on Mid-Pentecost enjoyed great popularity in the Byzantine church. 
It is transmitted in about fifty manuscripts, dating from the ninth to the seventeenth 
century, a tribute to the frequency with which it was transcribed in homiliaria and 
menologia throughout the Byzantine period. The feast itself celebrated the mid-point 
between Easter and Pentecost, as Leontius himself states ($2). A similarly brief 
explanation of the feast is given by ps. Amphilochius,’ while one of the homilies of 
ps. Chrysostom stresses the pericope “About the middle of the feast" (Jn 7.14). An 
extremely elaborate apologia for the purpose, origins and significance of the feast is to 
be found in Leontius of Neapolis, who points out that “the middle” is revered in many 
passages of the Old and New Testaments, and goes so far as to set before his 
congregation a list of biblical passages where words like *mid", *middle", *mediator" 
and their cognates appear.” In considering the themes of the surviving, edited Greek 
homilies on Mid-Pentecost it is useful to have the evidence of the Typicon, where Jn 5.1- 
15, the cure of the paralytic, is prescribed for the Sunday before Mid-Pentecost, and 
Jn 4.5-42, Christ's encounter with the Samaritan woman, is the reading for the Sunday 


! On the feast and its origins see A. Olivar, “San Pedro Crisólogo y la solemnidad ‘In medio 
Pentecosten'", EL 63 (1949), 388-399 esp. 388 n.2 (bibliography); J. van Goudoever, Biblical 
Calendars (Leiden, 1959), 130-138; Cabié, 100-105; Talley, 63. 

?^ See Cabié, 101-105. For two examples of Western homilies on the feast see Peter 
Chrysologus, ed. A. Olivar, LXXXV, 524-525 and LXXXV bis, 527. 

* Ps. Amphilochius (CPG 3236), ed. Datema, 245-262 (cf. Բ. Thompson, B 44 [1984], 593- 
601); ps. Chrysostom, PG 61, 741-744 (CPG 4652) and 743-746 (CPG 4653); Leontius of 
Neapolis, PG 93, 1581-1598 (CPG 7881). 

* Severus, Homily XLVI (cf. CPG 7035), ed. Briére-Graffin, PO 35.3, 288-303; Oktoechos 
(cf. CPG 7072), ed. Brooks, PO 6.1, 140. 

5 Ed. Datema, 81-86. 

6 PG61, 741ff. 

7 PG 93, 1585.19-21; 1596.26-56. 
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after the feast.* As much as the readings for the feast itself, these pericopes influenced 
the themes of homilies delivered on Mid-Pentecost. 


Ա CONTENTS 

As the title itself indicates, the two principal topics which the homilist elaborates are the 
cure of the man blind from birth and the imprisonment of Peter by Herod. After an 
exposition on the nature of the feast, Leontius proceeds to deal with the pericope from 
Acts, especially in so far as it concerns Peter in prison (§§1-6). This leads to a lively 
altercation between the homilist and the Jews and to some anti-Jewish polemic, in the 
course of which reference is made to the cure of the man blind from birth (§§7-11). An 
equally vivacious debate between the Jews and the blind man follows (§§12ff), before the 
homilist returns to the pericope from John, in which the verse “How is it that this man 
has learning ...?” (Jn 7.14-15) is focal (§§17-18). Leontius himself then debates with 
the Jews, and has Christ debate with them too, concerning the verse "Do not judge by 
appearance" (Jn 7.24) and its application to sabbath observance (§§19-25). Nor do the 
pagans escape Leontius' attention: they are ridiculed for their concept of fate (§§26-27). 
In §§28-34 the theme of Peter’s imprisonment by Herod is taken up again, with the 
homilist addressing Herod directly. The intention of the governor to bring Peter out to 
the people after the Passover provides Leontius with the transition to a denunciation of 
a social abuse of his time concerning the treatment of prisoners (§§35-36). 

A word needs to be said here concerning the contents of §16, which, as we have 
argued at some length in our edition of Leontius’ homilies, does not seem to be 
authentic.? However, it must be admitted that this addition came into the text at a very 
early stage, and remained in a majority of manuscripts without scribes or, presumably, 
congregations finding it superfluous or out of place. For this reason we have decided to 
make it accessible to the reader by putting it in brackets within the translation of the 
homily. 


Ալ LITURGICAL READINGS 

We examine now the pericopes used in the sources available to us, in order to determine 
as far as possible what readings were mandatory or common during the liturgical 
celebration of Mid-Pentecost. The words “You have just heard" ($4) and “as you have 
just heard" ($5) in Leontius of Constantinople indicate that the subject he is broaching 
had been dealt with in the previous scriptural readings. From this we know that in 
Leontius' day, at any rate, the first part of Acts 12 formed one of the lessons of the 
liturgy. While the Typicon stipulates Acts 14.6-18 as a reading for the occasion,'? of 
the remaining four edited Greek homilies it is only PG 61, 741ff. which contains a 
mention of a pericope from Acts (12.1). The central pericope in Leontius of 
Constantinople is Jn 7.14-30, which, with the exception of vv. 16-18 and 26-29, is 


Mateos II, 118-119, 122-123. 
?  Datema-Allen, 1987, 309-310. 
5 Mateos II, 120-121. 
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explained to the congregation at various reprises in the homily. Given that Jn 7.16-24 
is expounded on in ps. Amphilochius, Jn 7.14-24 in Leontius of Neapolis, and Jn 7.14-16 
in PG 61, 741ff., we can assume that the Typicon was advocating the continuation of an 
established practice in stipulating Jn 7.14-30 as a reading for Mid-Pentecost.'' Within 
the scope of this pericope each homilist has his own marked preference for particular 
verses. With Leontius of Constantinople it is 7.15: “How is it that this man has 
learning ...?”, and 7.24: “Do not judge by appearance”; with ps. Amphilochius, 7.16: 
“My teaching is not mine" and 7.24; with the author of PG 61, 741ff., it is 7.14: “About 
the middle of the feast ...”, and 7.24; while Leontius of Neapolis favours 7.15, 7.20 
(“You have a demon! Who is seeking to kill you?”) and 7.24. In this survey the 
popularity of the text “Do not judge by appearance” is striking. That this verse was a 
standard text for the feast of Mid-Pentecost is evident from the homily of 
ps. Amphilochius, where it appears in the title, and from the fact that in a number of 
manusctipts transmitting the homily of our Leontius this verse also appears in the title. 
We should also note that the pericope “His hour had not yet come" (Jn 7.30), which is 
used by Leontius of Constantinople in order to refute pagan concepts of fate (§§26-27), 
is found in Severus of Antioch as well, and formed part of the reading stipulated in the 
Typicon."? 

In 89 Leontius introduces the man blind from birth (Jn 9.1-41), who was cured by 
Christ on the sabbath. With the words “Or don’t you know this?", he reminds his 
congregation that they had heard this pericope read out to them "the day before". In 
other words, this reading was not proper to the feast of Mid-Pentecost itself, despite the 
title of the homily. The same is no doubt true of Jn 5.1-18, the cure of the paralytic, a 
pericope used extensively by ps. Amphilochius in the homily on Mid-Pentecost and which 
is referred to in the title. With this we can compare the mention of the paralytic in 
Leontius of Constantinople ($16). As we have already remarked, this pericope is 
prescribed in the Typicon for the Sunday before Mid-Pentecost. There is a reference in 
PG 61, 741 (42-41 a. i.) to the cure of the paralytic, and to paralytics, the blind and 
lepers in PG 61, 743 (21-23). Furthermore, Leontius of Neapolis cites a verse from the 
pericope concerning the man blind from birth, and on two occasions mentions the cure 
of the paralytic.? Finally, the appearance of the leper and two blind men in 
ps. Amphilochius'^ suggests that the treatment of one or more of the cures effected by 
Christ, in particular on the sabbath, was a common feature of homilies on Mid-Pentecost. 
More specifically, it seems from ps. Amphilochius and the two Leontii that Jn 5.1-8 
and/or Jn 9 was a prescribed reading for the liturgy of the day before Mid-Pentecost. 


1 Tbid., 120-121. 

12 Severus, PO 35.3, 298-301; Mateos II, 120-121. 
Ց Leontius of Neapolis, PG 93, 1592C, 1593CD. 
4 Ed. Datema, 139ff., 151-182. 
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IV THEMES 

From the brief survey of the contents of the homily, it will be seen that the imaginary 
dialogues and debates to which Leontius is so partial figure largely in his preaching on 
Mid-Pentecost. In particular, the debate between the blind man and the Jews (§§12-14) 
and between Christ and the Jews, with interjections from Leontius (§§17-25), are prime 
examples of Leontius’ ability to bring biblical passages to life by dramatising them. The 
striking use of rhetorical questions and apostrophe in this homily enhances this 
dramatisation. 

The anti-Jewish sentiments which are in evidence in Leontius’ homily on Mid- 
Pentecost arise naturally from the tenor of the liturgical readings from John, which 
describe the hypocrisy of the Jews in the face of Christ’s cures on the sabbath. Such 
sentiments abound also in the homily of ps. Amphilochius on the same feast, where 
the Pharisees are also taken to task, and especially in Leontius of Neapolis. At one 
point Leontius of Neapolis even draws a comparison between heretics, such as 
Apollinaris, and scribes and Pharisees. A minor theme in Leontius of Constantinople, 
that of Christ as the physician par excellence (§§18-19), also arises spontaneously from 
the contents of the liturgical readings, as can be seen from ps. Amphilochius and PG 61, 
741." 

While these two elements may have been common in homilies delivered on the feast 
of Mid-Pentecost, in other respects Leontius' homily does not exhibit similarity with 
other edited Greek homilies on the feast. More than the other homilists, for example, 
Leontius looks back to Easter from the vantage point of Mid-Pentecost. This is caused, 
at least in part, by the fact that Acts 12 was one of the liturgical readings in his church 
— we have already mentioned that this pericope hardly figures in the other homilies. 
Peculiar to Leontius, and probably for the same reason, is the theme of martyrs, which 
is found particularly from $30 onwards in connection with the verse “About that time 
Herod the king laid violent hands" (Acts 12.1). The enumeration in $18 of various 
aspects of medical practice, as well as the denunciation of *unnatural" healing, deserves 
to be mentioned as evidence of sixth century medical practice. It is above all the final 
paragraph of the homily, however, that must claim our attention. Here Leontius refers 
to what is apparently a common occurrence in his day, whereby an innocent person is put 
in a public prison by the ones in power (presumably magistrates) on the eve of Easter. 
After the feast the man is released, only to be incarcerated in more severe conditions in 
a private prison, belonging either to the magistrates or to the executor. Such procedures 
are condemned by the homilist as an insult to the feast of Easter. Indeed, as we know 
from the legal codes, it was rather the practice at Easter for all prisons to be opened and 
prisoners set free, except those arrested for sacrilege, poisoning, treason, adultery, rape 
and murder. Furthermore, a constitution of 388, one of 486 and a law passed by 


5 Ed. Datema, 43-76, 229ff. 

6 PG 93, 1581-1598 passim, esp. 1585CD. 

7 Ps. Amphilochius, ed. Datema, 121ff., ang PG 61, 741 (742.28-26 a. i.). 
Ք CTh 9, 38.3-8. 
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Justinian himself'? all forbid the maintenance of private prisons, which were apparently 
often used for detaining debtors.” The maintenance of private prisons seems to have 
been a widespread abuse in the later Roman Empire, and one which posed a problem for 
the central government.”! 


V CONCLUSION 

Given the small number of surviving homilies on Mid-Pentecost which have been edited, 
it is not possible to assess Leontius’ place in the homiletic tradition associated with the 
feast. Suffice it to say that the frequency with which this homily was copied and the 
popularity which it clearly enjoyed in the Byzantine church are probably to be attributed 
to the variety of themes, as well as of literary and homiletic techniques, which Leontius 
brings to bear on his subject. 


19 CTh 9, 11.1; 9, 51 and CJ 9, 5.2, respectively. 

7? See O. Robinson, “Private Prisons", Revue Internationale des Droits de l'Antiquité 15 
(1968), 389-398. 

? See ibid., 398. 
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LEONTIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A HOMILY ON MID-PENTECOST 
AND ON THE MAN BLIND FROM BIRTH 
AND ON ST PETER SHUT UP BY HEROD IN PRISON 


1. For those who love the Lord an occasion for celebration is not wanting. Actually 
today, too,' while we are celebrating, the angels are rejoicing, the archangels are 
exulting, and all the heavenly powers are celebrating with us.” 
We are celebrating not because we have been freed from slavery in Egypt, like the 
children of the Jews, 

but because we have been found worthy of spiritual feasting, like offspring of Sion.? 
We are celebrating not because we have been released from brick-making,‘ 

but because we enjoy divine favour. 
We are celebrating not because Pharaoh has been overwhelmed, 

but because the devil has disappeared. 
We are celebrating, to put it briefly, not because Moses has divided the sea,$ 

but because Christ the Master has broken down the dividing-wall of enmity, 
as it is possible to hear blessed Paul saying: "He is our peace, who has made us both one 
and has broken down the dividing-wall of hostility" (Eph 2.14). 


2. [20] And which dividing-wall of hostility has Christ the Master broken down?’ 
Which one? The one which Adam built by his act of disobedience when he engaged the 
services of the practitioner of enmity, the earth-eating snake.* This is the reason for our 
celebrating today, because Christ the mediator has broken down the hostility of enmity. 
The present celebration today is a mid-point. A mid-point of what? Of the resurrection 
of the Master and the coming of the Holy Spirit. 

It discloses the former, and is not separated from the latter. 

It proclaims the former, and embraces the latter. 

It confesses God in the former, and speaks of the Lord in the latter. For the Lord is the 
Spirit (II Cor 3.17). լ 


! On the expression “today too" (xoi ojpepov) cf. IV.1 and XIV.1.3. 
? These sentiments are familiar ones in Greek homiletic literature. Cf. Chrysostom, PG 52, 
768.29-30 (CPG 4408). 
Cf. Joel 2.23. 
Cf. Ex 5.7ff. 
Cf. Ex 14.28. 
Cf. Ex 14.21. 
Cf. II.3 on this theme. 
Cf. Gen 3.6. 
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3. [31] Truly for those who love the Lord an occasion for celebration is not wanting.’ 
We obey the words of Paul: “So that we may celebrate, not with the old leaven, nor with 
the leaven of evil and malice, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth” (I Cor 
5.8). By the leaven of malice and evil the apostle does not mean what is baked from the 
threshing-floor of grain and meal, but what is brought forth from Jewish evil and malice, 
that which always tastes like vinegar in its impiety, that which is unseasoned and useless 
because it has not acquired the salt of knowledge. 

Which Jewish celebration has not been an amputation? 

Which festival of theirs has not been a heresy? 

Which Passover of theirs has not dug a yawning chasm for the just? 


4. [43] You have just heard the two evangelists, John and Luke, 

the genuine companions, 

the brothers girded with God, 

the friends of one faith, 

the spiritual orators, 

the ones who have nobly divided between them the words of God. 

Luke not only composed the Gospel, but also the Acts of the Apostles.'° Why? So that 
we might be radiant, while the Jews be covered in dishonour. 


5. [53] If, as you have just heard, they shut up in prison Peter, the most important of 
the apostles," binding him with two chains and guarding him by four squads of 
soldiers,' so that after Easter they could sacrifice him and tear him to pieces like a calf; 
still Christ, who raised himself up from the dead, who today is reproached by them as 
having been an ignorant man," freed Peter too from the prison in a marvellous way,'* 
in order that the savage beasts might know that they were found labouring in vain and 


empty of hope. 


6. [62] Neither by shutting up Christ the Master in a grave 

and stationing a military guard nearby, 

and rolling a large stone against the tomb, 

and skilfully carving a seal on it,'® 

could they overpower him, except in so far as he himself voluntarily allowed them; 
nor by shutting up his servant Peter in the prison, 

and binding him hand and foot, 


? The opening of the homily is taken up elsewhere in Leontius: VII.1.8 and VIII.1-2. 

10 Cf. II.7 and XI.5 for depictions of evangelists. On John cf. X.31, III.7 and VIII.16-17. 
մ Օր this designation of Peter cf. IIL4 with n.6. Cf. X.28. 

V Cf. Acts 12.4. 

5 Cf Jn 7.15. 

4 Cf. Acts 12.10. 

5 Cf. IV Macc 9.28. 

6 Cf. Mt 27.66. 
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and ordering soldiers to guard him carefully," 

while they shuddered at the fisherman as at a barbarian,'* 

could they become empowered of what they pursued. They always achieved shame 
instead of glory, the men whom the prophet Isaiah reproached with the words: "Lord, 
your arm is powerful, and they do not know it. Let them know and be ashamed" 
(Is 26.11). Truly it was a thoroughly shameful situation, in that Herod the king, and 
chains and keyholes and guards, and chief-priests and scribes and Pharisees, and the 
entire assembly of Jews, were not able to keep in custody one of the Lord's disciples, 
a simple man, helpless, an associate of fish. 


7. [82] What will the children of the Jews say to that, those who just now dared with 
shameful countenance and mouth to say to the Lord: “You have a demon! Who is seeking 
to kill you?" (Jn 7.20). You say he has a demon, Jews, the man whom your father the 
devil? cannot abide even to see? By whom was the legion”! goaded invisibly, when, 
being unable to bear it any longer, it cried out the truth publicly, saying: "What have you 
to do with us, Jesus? Have you come to torment us before the time? I know who you 
are, the son of God" (Mk 1.24; Lk 4.34).? The demon, being incensed, defended 
itself, and do you who have had kindness shown to you address the Lord Jesus Christ as 
one possessed? To whom did the legion of demons say: "If you cast us out, command 
us to go into the herd of swine" (Mt 8.31) — to Solomon, the founder of Jerusalem, or 
to Christ the Master, who carries the universe in his hand? 


8. [97] But the demon-loving Jews will reply immediately: “What then? 

Didn't Solomon achieve mastery over the demons? 

Didn't he shut them all up together as if they were but one? 

Didn't he fetter them with Jewish symbols? 

Haven't they been in fear of him right up until today?"? 

But, Jews, you who stitch leaves together and juggle demons,” your objection is in 
vain, for Christ the Master is the only one who forcefully bound the strong one and 
plundered his goods. Solomon not only failed to achieve mastery over the demons in a 
royal fashion, but was even mastered by them and destroyed towards the end. He fell 
in love with the desire of polygamy, allured as he was by the devil's pandering, and, 


1 Cf. Acts 12.3.4. Å 
" Cf. XI.12.21 on the lack of education of Peter and the apostles. 
A similar description is given of all the disciples in II.14. 
Ք Cf. Jn 8.44 and VIIL10-11. 
? լօ. the legion of demons; cf. Mk 1.24; Lk 4.34; Mt 8.29. Cf. also X.7 and XIV.9,10. 
2 Cf. Mt 8.29. 
There is no scriptural basis for this presentation of Solomon as master of demons, and as 
K. Preisendanz, art. “Salomo”, PW Supplementbd. VIII (1956), 688, points out, the depiction of 
him a little further on as enslaved to demons is not in line with the early Christian tradition. On 
Solomon cf. X.34 and XIV.2-6. Cf. Sachot, 336-337. 

^ Here Leontius is attributing pagan practices to Jews. Cf. *demon-loving" at the beginning 
of 88. 
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neighing like a mare-mad stallion% at the herd of foreign women, he defiled the bridal 
chamber which is the knowledge of God. Forsaking the God of his fathers, for whom 
he had even constructed the temple, he furnished caves for idols.“ How, then, was the 
slave of demons the lord of demons? 


9. [114] The wickedness of the Jews! 

The patience of Christ the Master! 

When rebuked, he addresses them gently; 

when abused, he accepts it; 

when slapped in the face, he sets free; 

when crucified he prays for those who are crucifying him;? 

he makes the man blind from birth see,” 

and he is slandered as a sinner. Or don’t you know, you who have a good memory, that 
the children of the Jews, who were spiritually blind, cried out the day before to the man 
who had recovered his sight physically, saying: “Give praise to God; we know that this 
man is a sinner” (Jn 9.24)?” 


10. [126] The unchecked lips of the Jews! Is Christ a sinner? And how can the one who 
takes away sins be a sinner? 
When can a slave free a slave? 
When can a subject release a subject? 
When can a debtor tear up the bond of a debtor? 
A free man frees a slave, 
but surely a slave doesn’t free a slave? 
An innocent man releases the condemned, 
but surely a condemned man doesn’t release a condemned man? 
One who is well off tears up the bond of a debtor, 
but surely one in fetters doesn’t free one in fetters? 


11. [137] But what did you regard as evidence for making Christ the Master a sinner? 
The changing of the water into wine? This was a command from the Godhead, not 
a belch of sin. The calling of Lazarus from the dead,” then? In this, too, he acted on 
his authority as life-giver, but did not utter idle words as a sinner. But we conclude our 
speech, Jews. Take this blind man as a guide in your error. Don't be ashamed to be 


5 On the use of the expression “mare-mad” (0ղ սր օ»ղօ) in Patristic literature see Aubineau, 
Hésychius 663-664. 

6 Cf. III Kgs 11.1-8. 

T Cf. Lk 23.34 and VII.3-4. 

2 Cf.Jn9.1ff. 

Ց Here Leontius reminds his congregation of the contents of the liturgy of the previous day. 
Cf. introduction §III. 

* Cf. Jn 2.3ff. 

9 Cf. Jn 11.43. 
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guided by the blind man, because he does not hurl you into the pit? but sets you on a 
rock.? He has the shining, unquenchable lamp of faith.” 


12. [147] What, then, did the blind man say to the Jews? “Never since the world began, 
he said, has it been heard that anyone opened the eyes of a man born blind” (Jn 9.32). 
What marvellous actions! The ignorant man becomes a teacher of the law, addressing 
them with emboldened tongue: “In vain do you appeal to the law. You don’t mean that 
Abraham was just, and Moses and Elijah and Elisha and all the prophets, were just, but 
that Christ is a sinner? Who of the men who, in your opinion, are just made a man blind 
from birth see? If none of those men could do that, but the one who is slandered as 
being a sinner has surpassed all of them, is it out of malice that you want to conceal the 
miracle which has happened to me?” 


13. [159] The Jews replied to the blind man: “You were born in utter sin, and are you 
trying to teach us (Jn 9.34)? Do you insult the prophets, you scheming blind man? 
Didn't the prophet Elijah raise a man up from the dead? 

Didn't Elisha similarly perform deeds similar to his?” 

Didn't Moses, the greatest prophet, make the navigable sea into mainland??? 

Didn't he suckle with manna from heaven?* 

Didn't he open the barren womb of the rock?? 

Didn't he cause the sea to vomit forth a quail?® 

Stop now, blind man, stop. Aren't these things greater than the apparent recovery of 
your sight?" 


14. [171] The blind man replied to the Jews: *Your rhetoric is contradictory; you are 
boastful to no purpose. You are not superior to an unschooled man: what sight penalises, 
hearing compensates for. Moses and Elijah and Elisha, on whom your case rests, and 
on whom you pride yourselves because they worked miracles — I know them too, but 
nevertheless it was after praying, begging, weeping, groaning and needing time, that they 
received the favour of the gift." But Jesus here, who by you is considered a sinner, 


32 Cf Mt 15.14; Lk 6.39. 

5$ Cf. Mt 724; Lk 6.48. 

* Cf. Mt 25.1-13. 

5 Cf. III Kgs 17.22. 

56 Cf. IV Kgs 4.34-35. 

7 Cf. Ex 1421. 

* Cf. Ex 16.4ff. 

9 Cf. Ex 17.6. 

© Cf. Num 11.31. 

For other examples of anacoluthon in Leontius see VII.11 and XI.1. 
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but by me is recognised as God, because he has the power as a companion to his wish,” 
by his will alone supplied the rest.” 


15. [181] What, then, did the Pharisees say to the blind man? The altercation at that 
point became a long one, which I am unable in the present circumstances to expound on, 
because of the lack of time and my desire to deal with the subject at hand. Therefore, 
acknowledging myself in the present circumstances to be in your debt, I am going to 
move on to the subject at hand. 


16. [187] [What,“ then, did the Pharisees say to the man who had once been blind? 
“If you call God the one who made you see, how is it that he merely anointed your eyes 
with clay (Jn 9.6) and sent you to wash in Siloam? It is then Siloam that has cured you, 
not the one who sent you there, whom you call God.” 

The blind man said to the Jews: “It isn’t Siloam, but the one who sent me there, who 
cured me. Siloam means ‘Sent’ (Jn 9.7). But if, because of my having been sent to 
Siloam and my having washed there, you ascribe the miracle to Siloam and not to the one 
who sent me, of necessity you will also ascribe the miracle performed by Elisha — when 
he sent Naaman the Syrian into the river Jordan with the words: ‘Wash and be clean’ 
(IV Kgs 5.10) — to the river Jordan and not to Elisha, who gave these directions. But 
if you wish, Jews,” he said, “to be better informed, it was not through his own 
weakness, but to satisfy you that Christ the Master sent me into Siloam. Just as when 
healing the paralytic he ordered him to lift his bed on to his shoulders,® in order that 
when the bed had been observed the miracle could not be concealed, so here, too, in 
anointing my eyes with clay (Jn 9.6) he bade me go to Siloam, in order that in the 
concourse of many witnesses you would not be able to quibble about the truth.” 

It is fitting now to move on to the remaining subject at hand.] 


17. [210] You have just heard John the Evangelist crying out: “At the middle of the feast 
Jesus went up into the temple and taught, and all the Jews marvelled at it, saying, ‘How 
is it that this man has learning, when he has not learnt letters?’ (Jn 7.14-15)”. 

The amazement of the Jews, full of censure! “How is it that this man has learning, when 
he has not learnt letters?”, they asked. 

Is the maker of letters in need of them? 


4&2 An identical expression is found in Amphilochius IX, ed. Datema, 179.138 (CPG 3245 
[10]). For similar expressions in the Fathers in a christological context see PGL s.v. oóvópouoc 
5 (b). 

On the idea of the homilist's debt cf. X.29. For other instances where Leontius proceeds 
with his theme see X.16; II.12 and XIV.26. 

“ Here begins the digression, on the authenticity of which see introduction §II. There is a 
similar excursus in ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 1008.85, a homily attributed by Sachot 479 to Leontius. 
We follow B. Capelle, “Les homélies liturgiques du prétendu Timothée de Jérusalem", EL 63 
(1949), 5-26, in attributing the homily to Timothy of Jerusalem (cf. CPG 2272). Cf. introduction 
to XIV, $8IV-V. 

S Cf. Jn 5.8-9. 
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Was it necessary for the forger of the tongue to resort to a teacher? 

Does the distiller of wisdom lack education? 

Does the one who unfolds the layers of heaven crave writing-tablets? 

Was it necessary for the one who had traced the tables of law with his finger to hold a 


pen? 


18. [221] How is it that this man has learning, when he has not learnt letters (Jn 7.15)? 
Leave the bigger questions and come to the smallest ones. If you wish to search for the 
unsearchable, first tell how he made the man blind from birth see. 
Surely he didn’t lay bare a whetstone, 

or melt a salve, 

or display a probe, 

or steep a sponge, 

or shave the head of the maimed man, 
in order to check the discharge? 
Surely he didn’t restore him with a mild diet? 
Surely he didn’t give him an antidote to cleanse him of bile? 
Surely he didn’t scrape the trachoma? 
Surely he didn’t couch a cataract? 
It wasn’t by strange and hurtful and unnatural medical practice — as happens among 
human beings — that he caused him to see." He merely anointed his eyes with clay 
(Jn 9.6). Clay blinds even those who have sight, but does not make those who do not 
have sight see. 


19. [239] Well now, Jews, just as he showed the absoluteness of his divine power when 
he healed the man blind from birth without medical science, so there, too, without 
rhetorical fiction and sophistic snares and vain poetry and useless grammatical learning 
and astronomical prattle, he taught those present.“ This he did so that, also in the case 
of the blind man, those present should know that it was he who took dust from the earth 
and formed Adam from clay, and that in this way they should know clearly after such 
instruction that it was he who had said through the prophet: “Open your mouth, and I will 
fill it” (Ps 80.11). 


“ Cf. Prov 10.31. 

f On aspects of medical practice at this time see H.J. Magoulias, "The lives of saints as 
Sources of data for the history of Byzantine medicine in the sixth and seventh centuries", BZ 57 
(1964), 127-150; J. Duffy, "Byzantine Medicine in the Sixth and Seventh Centuries: Aspects of 
Teaching and Practice", DOP 38 (1984), 21-27. 

5 Derogatory remarks concerning learning (paideia), which was essentially a pagan training, 
are common in all genres of early Christian literature. On the likely nature of Leontius’ own 
education see General Introduction I.2. 
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20. [250] What, then, did the Lord say? In answer to the Jews he said, as you have just 
heard: “Why do you seek to kill me? Didn't Moses give you the law? And none of you 
keeps the law” (Jn 7.19). 

The Jews said to the Lord: *Aren't we keeping the law? Don't we want to kill you 
because you break the sabbath by healing the paralysed and making the blind see? And 
you say we aren't keeping the law?" 

The Lord said to them: “This isn't keeping the law but committing an outrage against the 
law. For if on the sabbath, it says, a man is circumcised so that the Law of Moses may 
not be broken, are you angry with me because on the sabbath I made a man's whole body 
well (Jn 7.23) and opened the blind windows of a man endowed with reason? 


21. [263] What is more necessary on the sabbath, Jews — 
to circumcise flesh 
or to cure a paralytic? 
To cut off a foreskin 
or to release a soul from its sins? 
To sharpen a blade 
or to make a blind man see?” 
To applaud a lawless law court 
or to fill the world with grace? 
If you circumcise a man on the sabbath, so that the law may not be broken, are you 
angry with me because on the sabbath I made a man's whole body well? Do not judge 
by appearance, but judge with right judgement" (Jn 7.23-24). 


22. [276] What wonderful actions! God speaks to human beings concerning himself: 
"Judge me with right judgement" (Jn 7.24). He invites his enemies to be the judges of 
his own miracle-working, saying to them: 

“Do not judge by appearance, but judge with right judgement". Do not give judgement 
on an innocent man as you did with Susanna.” There, too, I raised up Daniel, so that 
he could punish the guilty and set free the guiltless woman.*! 

Do not judge by appearance, but judge with right judgement. Do not stone me 
unlawfully as you did Naboth,” lest you endure the wages of illegality, as Achab did 
the lewd washing of blood.” 


23. [288] Do not judge by appearance, but judge with right judgement (Jn 7.24). You 
have always judged falsely, and now you must judge justly. Wasn't it you whom the 
prophet Micah was reproaching when he said: 'Hear this, you heads of the house of 


9 There is a similar passage in ps. Amphilochius, In mesopentecosten, ed. Datema, 253.50- 
54. 

9 Cf. Sus 41. 

5 Cf. Sus 45ff. 

32 Cf. 11 Kgs 21.13. 

5 Cf. II Kgs 22.38. 
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Jacob and the others of the house of Israel, who abhor justice and pervert all equity’ 
(Micah 3.9)? 

Do not judge by appearance, but judge with right judgement, because the bones of those 
who please human beings perish.” 

Do not judge by appearance, but judge with right judgement. 

Why do you incite your lips to calumny? 

Why do you sharpen your tongue to work as an informer? 

Why do you forge your mouth against the innocent? Didn't I tell you that justice has to 
be exacted from you even for an idle word?5 

Why do you delight the devil and condemn yourselves? 


24. [302] Do not judge by appearance, but judge with right judgement (Jn 7.24). Where 
there is singing of hymns, is there eating of meat? 
What did David cry out when he said: ‘My mouth will speak wisdom’ (Ps 48.4)? 
Surely not ‘my mouth will speak calumny’? 
‘And the meditation of my heart will speak understanding’ (Ps 48.4). 
Surely not ‘censure’? 
Which is more valuable to hear from the Holy Spirit — 
‘The shrewd man’s utterance will be sought in the assembly’ (Ecclus 21.17), 
or ‘He gave their mouth free rein for evil’ (Ps 49.19)? 
Which is better to hear? — 
‘The mouth of the righteous brings forth wisdom’ (Prov 10.31), 
or ‘Their mouth is full of curses and bitterness’ (Ps 13.3)? 
Which is more useful to hear — 
‘He will fill the mouth of the true with laughter’ (Job 8.21), 
or ‘A lying mouth deals death to the soul’ (Wisd 1.11)? 
Which is more valuable for you to say to the Lord = 
‘My lips will praise you’ (Ps 62.4), 
or ‘Our lips are with us; who is our Lord’ (Ps 11.15)? 
Obey, therefore, the one who said: ‘Beware of useless complaining and keep your tongue 
from finding fault, because a secret word will not go by without repercussions, and a 
lying mouth deals death to the soul' (Wisd 1.11). 


25. [324] Do not judge by appearance, but judge by right judgement (Jn 7.24) between 
me and Moses. Through circumcision Moses set the law at naught, undoing law by 


* Cf.Ps 52.6. 

55 Cf. Mt 12.36. 

5% We have been able to give some semblance of intelligibility to this sentence only by making 
a question of it. The argument would then be that a good judgement (which leads to singing God’s 
praises) leaves no room for wanting the blood of a fellow human being (cf. eating meat). The 
unconvincing attempts made by a number of copyists at this point in the MSS to make sense of the 
text are testimony to the difficulties here. On meat-eating (xpeogaryia) cf. IV.6; VI.4 and XI.24. 
Cf. VII.4 “flesh-eating” (capxopayet v). 
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means of law, so that the child might be circumcised. But I both fulfill the law and hold 
grace in honour;?' I neither sharpen the blade of the craftsman nor seek a professional 
wage.* 

Do not judge by appearance but judge by right judgement. Why do you seek to kill me 
(Jn 7.19)? You are becoming agitated to no avail. I do not wish to suffer yet. I am 
going to suffer when I want to, not when you forge the nails.” I am following the 
divine plan; surely I am not going to submit to fate? I have abased myself; no one has 
taken my surrender. You have heard the evangelist John advocating the same things as 
I have. What does he add with the words: ‘They sought to seize him; and no one laid 
hands on him, because his hour had not yet come’ (Jn 7.30)?” 


26. [339] What is the meaning of “his hour had not yet come"? It corresponded to “He 
had not yet fulfilled his plan”. Let no one who hears the cry of the evangelist — 
“because his hour had not yet come" — think that the hour is to blame, as the children 
of the pagans vainly pretend, that for every single human being both the type of death, 
and the day and hour, and the manner in which one must die are pre-arranged, and that 
it is not possible to die unless the fatal decision comes.” 


27. [346] Away with stupidity! Such an explanation is pagan, exceedingly frivolous, and 
at variance with the truth. If for every single human being both the type of death, and 
the day and the hour, and the manner in which one must die are pre-arranged, and it is 
impossible to escape, 

why when we are ill do we summon medical aid to hold the ailment quickly in check? 
Why, too, when we are sailing do we seek further harbours and observe a star? 

Why, too, when we are travelling do we shun bandits' hide-outs? 

Why, too, do we prepare ourselves for battle against the enemy, and lock shields 
together, and sharpen weapons, and erect a siege-wall, 

if death is pre-arranged for everyone and one cannot escape? 

To put it another way," why do we feel loathing for Cain, if such a death was pre- 
arranged for Abel?@ 

Why, too, do we put murderers to death if it was necessary for the dead to die that way? 
Why, too, do we pray for a long life and not fall into temptation? Isn't what Christ 
the Master said about the faithful man true? "With long life I will satisfy him, and show 
him my salvation" (Ps 90.16). And again: “Call upon me in the day of your trouble and 
I shall deliver you, and you will glorify me" (Ps 49.15). 


5 On the connection between law and grace օք 1.1. 

5 This is a reference to the professional circumciser. 

5 Cf. VII.4 with n.14. 

9 On the use of this pericope see introduction ՏԱԼ with n.11. 
$ On this expression (“ANAwe ծ) cf. XI.18 and XIV.28,30. 
€ Cf. Gen 4.8. 

$9 Cf. Mt 6.13; Lk 11.4. 
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28. [371] Or don’t we know clearly from what has just been read out in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that when Peter, the chief of the apostles,“ cried out to the Lord when he was 
in trouble in prison, he found help from him?® As soon as Blessed Peter had called out 
in trouble, immediately the Lord, the angel of the great counsel (Is 9.6) of the Father, 
sending an angel from on high, illuminated Peter's prison, just as he had extinguished the 
furnace for the three children.$6 It is one and the same Lord, 
the one who shows coals to be roses there, 

and here breaks through fetters; 
the one who shatters the idol there, 

and here removes impiety; 
the one who puts Nebuchadnezzar to shame there, 

and here tramples Herod underfoot; 
the one who burns the Babylonians there, 

and here takes the Jews captive. 


29. [388] What was the beginning of the reading?” Some things must be explained, 
and others stored carefully for another occasion.* You have just heard Luke, the 
author, saying: "About that time Herod the king laid violent hands upon some who 
belonged to the church. He killed James, the brother of John, with a sword. When he 
saw that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to arrest Peter also. And when he had seized 
him, he put him in prison, handing him over to four squads of soldiers to guard him, 
intending after the Passover to bring him out to the people" (Acts 12.1-4). 


30. [398] Truly we are rejoicing today, because we observe not only the struggles of our 
Master but also those of the martyrs.9 
James is slain 
and John rejoices; 
Peter is put in prison 
and the church prays;” 
the fetters are broken through 
and the devil is stripped; 
the Passover of the Jews has come to completion 
and the man they are seeking cannot be found; 
Herod condemns the guards 


With this designation of Peter cf. III.4 and X.5. 
Cf. Acts 12.5-7. 
Cf. Dan 3.50. 

© On Leontius’ habit of treating the whole pericope cf. 1.5 with n.20. On treating the 
beginning of the pericope cf. III.17 and XIV.7. 

® Unfortunately, we have no surviving examples of homilies where Leontius returns to a 
theme which he has adumbrated in a previous homily. 

9 On the connection of martyrs with the feast of Mid-Pentecost cf. introduction §IV. 

7^ These three apostles are mentioned together again in XIV.28. 
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and Peter announces the miracle; 
the iron gate is opened 
and the hearts of the Jews are not opened. 


31. [412] About that time Herod the king laid violent hands (upon some) (Acts 12.1). 
At what time? 
When the royal name of the Saviour bestowed a path on the lame;”! 
when he put disease to flight with handkerchiefs;” 
when he sponged off fevers with shadows; ” 
when he wove martyrs’ crowns;” 
when he decorated James with a martyr’s crown; 
when he showed that John was a theologian; 
when he saved Peter, the genuine athlete." 
About that time Herod the king laid violent hands (upon some). 
At what time? 
When statues fell from their pedestal 
and idols were unable to scoff; 
when altars were dug up 
and priests were smitten; 
when ventriloquists were muzzled" 
and the trickery of amulets was cast out.” 
About that time Herod the king laid violent hands (upon some). 
At what time? 
When the synagogue was done away with 
and the church was gird up;” 
when the legal men were at a loss 
and the apostles were thriving; 
when circumcision of the flesh was on the wane 
and the seal on the heart was growing; 
when the feast of the unleavened bread was dying out 
and the bread of heaven was flourishing?! 


" Cf. Acts 3.16. 
Cf. Acts 19.12. 
Cf. Acts 5.15. 
Cf. n.69 above. 
Cf. III.7 and VIII.16 for this description of John. 
Cf. II.4; X.5.28. 
Cf. Acts 16.18. 
For another description of the overthrow of paganism see XII.3. 
With the contrast in the following passage between the old and new dispensations cf. 
VIIL.2; IX.7; XI.6 and XII.2. 
9 Le. the seal of baptism. See Ա.20 with n.50. 
* This is a reference to the bread of the eucharistic liturgy. 
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when the seven-branched candlestick was extinguished 
and the cross with twelve rays was illuminated. 


32. [445] About that time Herod the king laid violent hands upon some who belonged to 
the church (Acts 12.1). 

The wisdom of a king, or rather, the attack of a tyrant! What kind of king was he, since 
he was not in God’s hand but in league with the devil? Are you keen to kill Peter, 
Herod? Why? 

Surely he wasn’t planning a tyrannical uprising? 

Surely he wasn’t arranging a crown for himself? 

Surely he wasn’t trying to gain possession of the purple? 

Surely he wasn’t multiplying the treasuries of his wealth? 

Surely he wasn’t employing mercenaries? 

Surely he wasn’t constructing powerful strongholds? 

Naked and needy was Peter, as far as material things were concerned. He abandoned 
both the nets of his father and the fishing boat, and spurned the catching of fish. He 
obeyed Christ, who became poor for our sake, saying: “Do not own bronze, nor a purse, 
nor a bag, nor double cloak".9 


33. [462] O Herod, why, after abandoning the barbarian, do you fight the apostles? 
Why, while neglecting siege-walls, do you undermine the church? Why do you stretch 
your hands out, not to take possession of the village belonging to the tyrant, but so that 
you may overturn the altar of Christ the King? 

About that time Herod the king laid violent hands upon some who belonged to the church 
(Acts 12.1). 

O hands of Herod, not stretched out in prayer,* but armed to kill the just. These are 
the hands, as you know, which are armed against the pillar of the church. These are the 
hands which Peter on seeing cried out and prayed in the prison in the words of David, 
as follows: “Don’t sweep my soul away with sinners, and my life with bloodthirsty men, 
men in whose hands are evil devices; their right hand is full of bribes" (Ps 25.9-10). 


34. [476] Unless Herod received money from the Jews he would not have sharpened the 
sword of transgression, killed James with a knife (Acts 12.2), bound Peter with double 
chains, intending after the Passover to bring him out to the people (Acts 12.2). O Jewish 
Passover, always mixed with innocent blood! They crucified Christ the Master before 
the Passover; they wanted to kill his disciple Peter after the Passover. Օ defiled 


"2 The twelve rays are the apostles. The same image is found in Amphilochius VII, ed. 
Datema, 161.161. 

5 Cf. Mt 10.9-10; Lk 10.4. 

* This is a reference to the pagan and Christian practice of praying while standing with arms 
stretched out. 

8 Cf. Acts 12.4. 
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Passover! O synagogue, fond of the drinking of blood! Solomon many years ago 
rightly called the synagogue of the Jews a “leech”. Why? Because it extracts the 
blood of others. 


35. [487] Intending after the Passover to bring him out to the people (Acts 12.4). But 
why not at the Passover? They hold the day of the Passover in reverence (they say). O 
reverence full of insult! If it is unlawful to kill at the Passover, do not put people in 
chains at the Passover.” Do you imagine that you hold the feast-day in reverence by 
storing up a murder? You hold the victim in custody, and don’t you intend to sacrifice 
him? O religious scruple full of condemnation, or rather, transgression observed by 
some up to the present, taking its beginning from there and not seeking to find an end! 


36. [496] Or don’t we know that often, when some of those numbered among the ones 
in power have shut up an innocent person in a public prison, as soon as revered Easter 
is imminent, immediately afterwards they remove him from the public prison, because 
they have devised another prison for him, which is more severe. Either they keep him 
with them under custody and strangle him with starvation, or else they shut him up in the 
house of the executor, whose mouth is insatiably agape.9? They do not comprehend that 
this is not holding the day in reverence, but insulting Christ the Master. If you wish to 
have a celebration, free your fellow-slave from false charges. It is then that one 
celebrates in the manner of the Lord; not when one dedicates a silk robe, but when one 
frees a troubled soul.” 


To God be grace for ever and ever. Amen. 


Cf. Ա.29 on Jews who delight in blood. 

Cf. Prov 30.15. On Solomon in Leontius cf. X.7-8 and XIV .2-6. 

See introduction §IV on the custom of freeing petty prisoners at Easter. 

On private prisons see introduction $IV. 

For the custom of dedicating expensive garments in churches sce Malalas XVIII, ed. 
Dindorf, 450.16-18; cf. tr. of E. Jeffreys et al., 264 845. Cf. III.19, VIIL3-4, XI.24-27 and 
XIII.23-24 on proper behaviour on feast days. 
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HOMILY XI: ON PENTECOST (CPG 7896) 


HOMILY XIII: ON HOLY PENTECOST 
FOR THOSE STREWING ROSES 
ON GRAVES (CPG 4906) 


I INTRODUCTION 

Originally the feast of Easter incorporated the entire Christian mystery from the 
Incarnation to the advent of the Spirit. From the fourth century onwards, however, the 
various elements in this one great feast came to be viewed singly and in their own right. 
The fact that Leontius' two surviving homilies on Pentecost treat the feast as one which 
has assumed a life of its own points accordingly to a developed liturgical cycle.! 

Like his homilies on Palm Sunday and Easter, Leontius’ surviving homilies on 
Pentecost are rich in themes, many of them common to both homilies. Homily XI is 
transmitted in seven manuscripts, and Homily XIII in only one, and then under the name 
of John Chrysostom. 


II CONTENTS 

That Homily XI was delivered on the day of Pentecost itself is evident from references 
throughout the homily. In large sections of this sermon Leontius keeps close once more 
to the contents of the pericopes of the day. At the outset Leontius calls Christ the 
“spring of good”. He proceeds to elaborate on the theme of the spring by contrasting 
a natural spring with the spring which Christ is, being inspired in this by the pericope 
from John's Gospel, where Christ himself says: "If anyone thirst, let him come to me and 
drink ..." (Jn 7.37-38) (882-3). The natural spring Leontius situates in the garden of 
Eden, and he refers to it as the mother of the four rivers of paradise, in contrast to 
Christ, the perpetual spring, and the apostolic rivers; the four evangelists are called the 
four great evangelical rivers (§§4-5). In $6 the homilist compares the garden of Eden 
and all that happened in it with the meadow of the church, which is unsurpassable. His 
next step is to bring the congregation back to the reading from John's Gospel with the 
notable words: *You have just heard the river Euphrates, I mean John the evangelist, 
shouting the words ..." ($7). Leontius explains the words "last" and "great" in Jn 7.37, 
which, he claims, the evangelist uses correctly, in that Pentecost is the last day for the 
Jews and the great, first day for the Christians, because today Christianity has taken root, 
Judaism has dried up, paganism is smoking, heresy has been blocked, and divine dogma 
spread ($$8-9). To the imaginary objection raised concerning how today heresy has been 
blocked and divine dogma spread, Leontius answers: “By means of the teaching of the 


! On the feast of Pentecost see Daniélou, 319-332; Cabié, passim; Talley, 57-70. 
?^ E.g. XI.9,12,24. 
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Lord”. For the Lord gave us through his example a plain lesson that the essence of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit is one, in three different hypostases. Like the spring, the 
water and the river, these cannot be separated (§9). Then to the question who the spring 
is, who the water and the river, Leontius replies that the Father is the spring (cf. 
Jer 2.13), the Son the water (cf. Jn 7.10), and the Holy Spirit the river (cf. Jn 7.37-39) 
(§11). Thereupon the homilist returns to his observation that the evangelist was correct 
in calling the feast of Pentecost “great”, and illustrates this by a long series of antitheses 
(§12). 

In §13 Leontius embarks on another subject, namely the disciples, who after Christ’s 
ascension remain in wait for the arrival of the Spirit. In §14 he allows them to express 
their impatience in one of the imaginary speeches which he likes to use. While the 
apostles are speaking, the gates of heaven suddenly open and the Spirit descends, as Luke 
describes in Acts, a pericope from which has just been read out (§15). An imaginary 
interlocutor, a heretic, enquires why the Spirit descended as fire. Leontius replies (§17) 
that the Spirit was not a destructive fire but a fire which gave light and purified. 
Furthermore in Scripture we find the words “Our God is a consuming fire” (Hebr 12.29), 
and it was in this form that in times past God revealed himself, in a pillar of fire to the 
Israelites, as a burning bush to Moses, and on a throne of fire to Daniel (§18). In reply 
to the objection that these are signs proper to the old covenant and to the request to show 
that God works miracles with fire in the new covenant as well, Leontius points to the star 
which led the Magi, to the Lord who called his eucharistic body a coal of fire, and who 
also called baptism a fire (§19). 

The more sensible Jews, continues Leontius, recognise that something extraordinary 
is taking place and demonstrate this by communicating their reaction to each other ($21). 
Those Jews who, on the other hand, are less sensible, begin to say: "They are filled with 
sweet wine" (Acts 2.13). Peter retorts that it is only the third hour of the day. This is 
the correct answer, claims Leontius, as a proof of the apostles’ sobriety, for who is the 
third hour? The Holy Spirit. The Father is the first hour because he gave the law; the 
Son is the second hour because he bestowed grace; and the Holy Spirit is the third hour 
because it made the apostles’ tongues eloquent. Next Leontius puts into Peter's mouth 
a speech which is intended to demonstrate that the apostles' behaviour has nothing to do 
with ordinary drunkenness, but is rather to be attributed to a drunkenness deriving from 
divine grace, as prophesied in Ps 35.9-10 (823). 

The time has now come to conclude the homily and to allow the congregation to go, 
for the homilist knows that they intend to visit the graves of their departed friends and 
family members and honour their memory. But, urges Leontius, this must be done 
virtuously, without orgy and revelry at the graves, for they heard only the day before 
how the Lord was greatly moved and wept at the tomb of Lazarus (Jn 11.33). They 
should then imitate the Lord and not commit the folly of the “grave-drunks” (8824-27). 
To the imaginary objection that wine is not evil, because Christ himself changed water 
into wine, Leontius replies that he is not denouncing the taking of wine, which is a gift 
from God, but drunkenness, which is a work of the devil. Furthermore, Christ changed 
water into wine at a wedding feast, and not in the presence of those who mourned 
Lazarus ($28). 
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Homily XIII opens with the homilist calling to mind the words of David: “All you 
peoples, clap your hands! Shout to God with a song of joy!” (Ps 46.2). After asking 
what the reason for this joy is, he describes how, although Christ has ascended into 
heaven, the Holy Spirit has descended to earth, leaving us provided for in the 
bridegroom’s absence (§1). Next the necessities which Christ left behind for his bride 
are enumerated (§2). In §3 the homilist harks back to the pericope of the day: “When 
the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one place” (Acts 2.1-2). To the 
question why the disciples were sitting around waiting, Leontius replies that they had still 
not received the gift of tongues, and to bear this explanation out he introduces an 
imaginary debate between the apostles (§4). Their words are interrupted by a citation 
from the pericope of the day, “Suddenly a sound came from heaven”, which, as the 
homilist reminds his listeners, has just been read out (§5). There follows an elaboration 
on the fact that manifestations of the Godhead are preceded by noise or tumult (§6). Not 
only was the house in which the apostles were, filled with the Holy Spirit, however, but 
the whole earth was as well, according to two biblical citations adduced by Leontius (§7). 

Leontius goes on to refute the propositions of Marathonius that the Holy Spirit is a 
creature ($8). An imaginary objection of Marathonius is refuted by reference to 1 Cor 
3.16, and a further imaginary objection from the adherents of Marathonius is dealt with 
also by reference to Paul and to Acts ($89-10). Accusing Marathonius of wishing to do 
away with Paul, Leontius continues his exposition on the sovereignty of the Spirit as 
evidenced by the impeccable testimony of Paul, bringing his arguments to a close with 
a citation from Mt 10.18-20: "It is not you who speak but the spirit of your father 
speaking in you" (811-13). 

His congregation has seen the divine workings of the Spirit, and now he leads them 
back to part of the pericope of the day (Acts 2.3-4). A summary of the acts of the Spirit, 
presented in a series of parallelisms and antitheses, causes the homilist to appeal to the 
testimony of Peter himself, though what follows is not a biblical citation but an imaginary 
speech from Peter, in which he protests at the inspiration of the Spirit being called 
inebriation ($$14-15). Calling on Christ to witness that he himself is the river from 
which the apostles have drunk, Leontius reverts to another pericope of the day, namely 
Jn 7.37-39: “If anyone thirst, let him come to me and drink" ($16). This citation is to 
be his inspiration for most of the remainder of the homily. The river which the apostles 
drank from enabled them to irrigate the whole world with piety, thus surpassing the 
rivers of antiquity, explains Leontius. Therefore they were not drunk, as the 
congregation has heard Peter protest (8817-18). We too, then, exclaims the homilist, 
repeating Jn 7.39, should drink from this source, and he describes in a series of 
antitheses how salutary a potion this drink is ($19). The psalmist David also desired this 
drink, Leontius continues, when he cried out: "As the hart longs for flowing streams, so 
my soul thirsts for you, O God" (Ps 41.2). This hart the congregation is then encouraged 
to imitate ($$20-21), for Christ is a hart as well, explains Leontius, given that he raised 
up for us the cross-like horns of salvation ($22). Finally he returns to the theme of the 
feast, that is, the strewing of roses on graves, in a series of antitheses laying down rules 
of proper conduct at the graveside, where drunkenness, among other vices, has no place 
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(§§23-24). With an injunction to imitate Christ's conduct at the grave of Lazarus the 
preacher concludes his homily. 

From $23, in which Leontius gives the same moral guidelines for the feast as he does 
in X1.24-28, it is clear that the homily was in fact delivered on the day of Pentecost 
itself, apparently early in the morning (cf. XIII.13). 


III LITURGICAL READINGS 
From the analysis of the contents of these two homilies on Pentecost we have a clear 
general picture of the readings for the day which provided Leontius with a framework 
in his preaching: Jn 7.37ff. and Acts 2.1ff. It is difficult to be more specific about the 
length օք the pericopes. The Typicon prescribes Jn 7.37-53 and Acts 2.1-11,° but 
Leontius’ congregation had certainly heard Acts 2.15 read out.‘ If the Typicon is any 
indication, these readings were proper to the liturgy of the morning of Pentecost. A 
different rubric is found for Jerusalem, where Jn 14.15-29 is central to the liturgy.’ 
Although the Typicon prescribes no fewer than twenty pericopes for the liturgy of 
Pentecost, apart from Jn 7 and Acts 2 none of them recurs with any regularity in edited 
Greek homilies.° 

It may be that Ex 4.10 (“I am feeble of speech and sluggish of tongue") formed part 
of the readings of the day, although it does not appear in the Typicon. The reference to 
the pericope of the previous day in XI.26, which is also alluded to in XIII.24, deserves 
attention: *Quite possibly you heard yesterday, friend, what the Lord did when he came 
to the tomb of Lazarus". From this we deduce that in Constantinople in Leontius' day, 
at any rate, Jn 12 formed part of the readings for the Saturday before Pentecost. In the 
tenth century the prescribed reading was Jn 21.15-25, and the Saturday in question was 
devoted to the memory of the deceased." 


IVa COMMON THEMES 

Unlike several other homilies on Pentecost surviving in Greek, neither XI nor XIII 
contains an explanation of the feast, which was originally connected with the harvest and 
with the lawgiving in the Old Testament. The absence of such an explanation points 
to the autonomy which Pentecost had assumed by Leontius' time and, as we have already 
stated, to a developed liturgical cycle. Water figures largely in both homilies. This is 
understandable, given the pericope from Jn 7.37-38 where water and the Spirit are 


Mateos II, 136-139. 

See XI.22 and XIII.18. 

Renoux II, 340-341. 

See Mateos II, 136-139. 

Mateos II, 136-137 and 137 n.1. 

* Sece.g. Gregory Naz., PG 36, 27-436A (cf. CPG 3010); Chrysostom, PG 60, 41.5-12 8. i. 
(CPG 4426); Severus, Homily XXV, ed. Graffin, PO 37.1, 146-153 (cf. CPG 7035). On the 
connection with harvest and lawgiving see Daniélou, 319-330 and Cabié, 77-96. Cabié's chapter, 
"Les thémes traditionnels de la prédication" (222-237), is weighted towards Western preaching and 
earlier centuries. 
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equated, and the fact that, like Epiphany and Easter, Pentecost was an occasion for 
administering baptism. 

In XI the image of the spring is prominent, as at the outset Christ is called “spring” 
(881-2), subsequently to be contrasted with the harmful effects of drinking from cold 
springs in the material world ($3). Furthermore, he is compared with the spring in the 
garden of Eden which is fed by the four great rivers mentioned in Gen 2.10-14, a 
common image in Patristic literature and one which is found also in XIII.17. The four 
rivers belonging to the church are, however, the apostolic rivers of the evangelists ($5). 
A similar image recurs in XIII. 17, where the rivers are surpassed by the apostles’ rivers 
of teaching. Changing the metaphor, Leontius then calls the Father the spring, Christ the 
water, and the Spirit the river (XI.11), only to return in XI.13 to the original image of 
Christ as spring. In ՃԱԼ16 the river mentioned in Ps 35.9 is equated with the Spirit. 
Untroubled water as a symbol of piety appears in XI.11 and receives a more elaborate 
treatment in XIII.21. 

The association between the feast of Pentecost and the baptismal ceremonies also 
results in allusions to water. While speaking of earthly water in XI.4, Leontius says 
explicitly that there are no candidates for baptism present. The reference a little further 
on in $6 to the newly illuminated must then be regarded as metaphorical. Similarly in 
XIII.22 the description of the devil swimming in baptismal water does not necessarily 
mean that the rites were in fact administered on the day on which the homily was 
delivered.? For all that, references to baptism or to the newly baptised are not 
uncommon in homilies on Pentecost.'? 

A second common theme, and indeed one that may be termed a topos of Greek 
homilies on Pentecost, is the defence of the autonomy of the Spirit, which probably 
originated at the time of the Arian controversy. In XI.16-19 this defence takes the 
form of an answer to unspecified heretics and disbelievers, who are reminded that both 
in the Old Testament and the New Testament the divine manifests itself in fire. In 
XIII.8-12 it is Marathonius and his followers whom Leontius indicts for their denial of 
the divinity of the Spirit. In a folkloristic image in both homilies the status of the Spirit 
as an autonomous member of the Trinity is expressed by calling Father, Son and Spirit 
the first, second and third hour respectively (XI.23; XIII.18). The members of the 
Trinity are referred to in XI. 10-11 as spring, water and river in illustration of the fact 
that they have one nature in three different hypostases. As we have had occasion to point 
out, Leontius' trinitarian theology is not sophisticated. 

The change which the Spirit wrought in the apostles, and the superiority of their new- 
found wisdom to pagan learning is also found in homilies on the feast of Pentecost and 


? Conversely Homily XLVIII of Severus, ed. Britre-Graffin, PO 35.3, 332-335 (cf. CPG 
7035), betrays in its themes no allusions to baptism, yet towards the end of the homily the 
Patriarch confesses to running late because of the unusually large numbers of catechumens who 
have had to receive the baptismal chrism. 

2 See e.g. Chrysostom, PG 50, 453.1-2, 458.23-25, 459.1-15, 462.55-58 (CPG 4343); 
Proclus, PG 65, 808BCD (CPG 5815). 

1 See Grosdidier de Matons, SC 283, 190 n.1. 
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in Romanus Melodus." Unlike Romanus, however, Leontius does not develop this 
theme into an attack on paideia, but contents himself with a sustained antithesis between 
the uneducated fishermen and their new sophistry (X1.12.21; XIII.3-4). As in other 
Greek homilies for this feast, in both XI and XIII we encounter the theme of 
drunkenness, which arises naturally out of Acts 2.13: "They are filled with sweet 
wine". This text leads Leontius to contrast the “inebriation” of the apostles, who are 
drunk from the grace of God (XI.23) or from the Spirit (XIII.15.18), with the 
drunkenness of Noah and Lot in the old dispensation (XI.23; XIII. 15). The theme also 
acts as a prelude to the final exhortations in both homilies concerning decorous behaviour 
at the tomb of the deceased at Pentecost. 

While the themes of water and baptism, the defence of the sovereignty of the Spirit 
against heretics, and the change wrought in the boorish apostles are common not only to 
both Leontius' homilies on Pentecost but also to other examples of preaching on the same 
feast, the references made by Leontius to strewing roses on graves and to improper 
deportment on Pentecost appear to be his own contribution to the homiletic tradition, as 
far as we can determine from extant Greek homilies which have been edited. The custom 
of strewing roses on graves at Pentecost is only partially known from other sources. It 
was connected with the feast of the Rosalia, and was both pagan and Christian. ^ The 
commemoration of the dead by graveside meals was likewise also both pagan and 
Christian. 


IVb OTHER THEMES 

In XI.17-19 Leontius is following a common homiletic practice on Pentecost in describing 
the nature and significance of the tongues of fire, and adducing parallels from both Old 
and New Testaments for the appearance of the divinity in the form of fire.'É In 
particular, the paradoxical nature of the fire which does not burn but illuminates is a 
theme found in other extant Greek homilies on the feast,” but not, however, in Homily 
XIII. A theme inspired by the Physiologus occurs in XIII.20-22, where the congregation 
is urged to imitate the hart, an animal which seeks the mountains of the apostles, does 
not drink muddied water, and is comparable to Christ. Although the Greek text at this 
juncture is corrupt, it is reasonable to suggest that the image of the hart developed here 
is Leontius' contribution to the homiletic tradition concerned with Pentecost. 


7 Romanus XLIX.16-17. See Grosdidier de Matons, SC 283, 203 nn.2 and 178. 

5 Chrysostom, PG 60, 44-46; Proclus, PG 65, 805C; ps. Chrysostom, PG 52, 809-810 (CPG 
4538). 

“ See M.P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 1 (Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft 5.2.2; Munich, 1950), 523 with n.4 (bibliography). 

'S See ibid., 524. 

6 See e.g. ps. Chrysostom, PG 52, 805.24ff. (CPG 4536); Severian, PG 63, 935.49ff. (CPG 
4211); Severus, Homily XXV, PO 37.1, 158-159 and Homily XLVIII, PO 35.3, 318-321. 

7 E.g. ps. Chrysostom, PG 52, 805.11-13, 807.21-23; Severian, PG 63, 935.44-45; 
Romanus XLIX.9-11, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 283, 192-197. 
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Մ CONCLUSION 

Despite a number of themes which Leontius' homilies on Pentecost share with other 
surviving Greek homilies on the feast, XI and XIII stand out as examples of preaching 
on a feast which had assumed its own identity. The fact that time and again in both 
homilies Leontius harks back to the two central readings of the day does not hinder him 
from fanciful exegesis or from bringing the scriptural readings to life by imaginary 
dialogues, antitheses and other devices in the homiletic repertoire. As examples of 
folkloristic preaching on the feast these homilies are also noteworthy, and the evidence 
they provide of the practices of the faithful on the day of Pentecost is valuable in itself. 
Leontius’ originality seems to lie in the treatment of the symbolism of the hart in XIII.20- 
22 and the guidelines set down for the congregation when they celebrate at the tombs of 
the deceased. 
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LEONTIUS, PRESBYTER OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A HOMILY ON PENTECOST 


1. As many of you who make haste concerning the eternal grace of the present 
celebration, let us run forward to the spring of good, to Christ.' It is the spring of 
which the prophet cried to the Father of light,” “With you is the spring of life, in your 
light we shall see light” (Ps 35.10). That is, in your only-begotten Son we see the Holy 
Spirit. 


2. [7] The prophet did well, then, to call Christ the Master “spring”. It is possible, 
friends, it is possible in different places to see a worldly spring which is silver-coloured, 
and, if one bends over it, thanks to the purity of the water, to observe from above the 
pebbles in the deep lying on the bottom. When, on a summer day, this sun with its fiery 
golden bow rests its rays, spreading them over the back of the water without getting them 
wet, the traveller, on approaching such a spring, cannot pass it by immediately with 
impunity. Cupping his hands in place of a mixing-bowl, and eagerly bending his whole 
body, 

he draws water, 

he cures his thirst, 

he. soothes the burning heat, 

he moistens his overheated face, 

he collects his weakened senses, 

he gives room to his cramped spirit, 

he softens his stony heart, 

he forces his legs to walk again although they are unwilling to move. 


3. [25] This silver-coloured spring 
often cures thirst, 
but harms the spleen, 
and it often soothes burning heat, 
but makes the liver ill, 
and it often restrains the soul when it wishes to leap out of the body, 
but it stores up a chill in the chest and causes pain which lasts many years.’ 


! [n the Greek text this sentence is an anacoluthon. Cf. VII.11 and X.14. 

? Cf. Jn 117. See Homily XII.2 for another exegesis of this verse. On the appeal to a 
biblical citation at the outset of the homily cf. I, V, IX, XI and XIII. 

3 The adverse effects of drinking cold water constitute a topos in antiquity. See Hippocrates, 
On Airs, Waters, Places VII and VIII. Plutarch, Life of Alexander §77 describes a poison 
consisting of ice-cold water. Cf. XIII.19. 
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Jesus Christ our Master, on the other hand — he who is rightly called “spring”, not 
because he teems with silver-coloured streams but because he forms lessons of God’s rule 
into a lake* — does not cure one part of the faithful and hurt the other part. Out of 
perfection he bestows the gift of perfection, granting these gifts to those who run towards 
him, which he himself possesses by borrowing from no one. Christ the Master does not 
send the faithful far off to draw the living water, but compels them to get it in the 
stomach of knowledge. You have just heard him saying: "If anyone thirst, let him come 
to me and drink. He who believes in me, as the Scripture has said, ‘Out of his stomach 
shall flow rivers of living water’ (Jn 7.37-38)". 


4. [46] There is also, friend, a mother-spring of four flowing rivers in the paradise of 
Eden,‘ but it has been hollowed out of the earth and has its stream from below, and 
dries up at the same time as the present life. Because there are no candidates for baptism 
present, the use of the water is superfluous. Jesus Christ our Master, on the other 
hand, the eternal spring, 
is not sent up from earth, 

but sent out from heaven;’ 
he is not partly enclosed, 

but is glorified everywhere; 
he does not perish with the perishable, 

but gives to those who perish the gift of imperishability. 


5. [58] Only four rivers suckle the spring in the paradise of Eden: Geon, Phison, Tigris, 
Euphrates.* These, however, are local and carry little water, and do not irrigate the 
entire earth, and in winter they flood, while in summer they carry little water, but the 
apostolic rivers belonging to the spring of the paradise of the church are great and 
boundless, even if Judas did grow cold.? Consider with all of them too the four great 
rivers of the evangelists, Matthew, Luke, Mark, John, who irrigate every village and 


* Leontius refers back to the opening of the homily and the words of Ps 35.10. On Christ 
as a spring cf. XI.4 and PGL s.v. ղղ B 3(c). 

5 Cf. Gen 2.10-14. 

$ Here there is an allusion to the fact that Pentecost was one of the feasts of the year on 
which baptisms took place. 

7 Cf. Jn 3.13. 

* Cf. Gen 2.10-14 and XIII.17. The exegesis of the four rivers of Paradise is frequent in 
Patristic literature: see e.g. Gregory Nyss., GNO 9, 310.28-311.4 (CPG 3176); Philostorgius, HE 
III.10, ed. Bidez-Winkelmann, 39.15-27 (CPG 6032), and Cosmas Indicopleustes Ա.81-82, ed. 
Wolska-Connus I, 399-401 (CPG 7468). The four rivers are featured often in the art of the period. 
See P. A. Fevrier, "Les quatre fleuves du Paradis", Rivista di archeologia cristiana 32 (1956), 
179-199. 

? Le. Judas grew cold from death as he hanged himself. 
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native land and city with lessons of God. If star differs from star in glory (I Cor 15.41), 
according to the teaching of Paul, how do spiritual things not excel bodily things?!° 


6. [71] What kind of thing is it that the paradise in Eden is found to have, which this 
meadow of the church! carries and is recognised by? 
There Adam hid himself like a runaway slave, 2 
here Christ the Master is worshipped as God. 
There Eve was struck with the heel,” 
here Mary is glorified. 
There wood impregnated death, '“ 
here wood makes life flourish. 
There a snake mouthed falsehood,* 
here the Holy Spirit instructs about God." 
There law-giving was disobeyed,” 
here knowledge of God is strengthened. 
There there was a garden of roses, 
here there is virginity. 
There there was a lily with white petals, 
here there is the sheen of the soul of the newly illuminated." 
There there were tree-climbing vines with large berries, 
here there are men who love words.'? 
There there was wild foliage, 
here there are holy women.? 
There there was a spring without a voice, 
here there are mighty-voiced rivers.”! 


5 On the commonplace opposition between the spiritual (xvevparud¢) and the bodily 
(capxwóc) see Sachot, 343-344 and cf. XIV.4. 

! The image of the church as a meadow is frequent in homiletic literature. See e.g. 
Amphilochius VII, ed. Datema, 155.17; 156.27-28, and cf. PGL s.v. ^euóv. 

12 Cf. Gen 3.8. On the image of the runaway slave (Spaxérn¢) cf. IV.1,10. For another 
contrast between the old and the new dispensation cf. IX.7 and X.31. 

Ց Cf. Gen 3.15. 

4 Cf. Gen 2.17. 

5 Cf. Gen 3.1-5. 

66 The Greek word coduoretew is here used positively; mostly it is found in homiletic 
literature in a pejorative sense. Cf. XI.12, where the apostles are admired as coguorai. 

17? This is a reference to Adam's sin of disobedience. 

Ք This is a different image from what we encounter in Leontius’ Easter homilies, where lilies 
are equated with the newly illuminated. Cf. VIII.13 and IX.1. Since the homilist has already 
mentioned that there are no candidates for baptism present, we have to construe his words here in 
a figurative sense. 

9 A reference to the Christian reverence for Scripture. 

? Cf. 11.10 for examples of holy women, who are said there to be instructed by the prophets. 

?! The contrast is between the spring in Eden, which is imagined as voiceless, and the 
eloquent rivers of the evangelists. 
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7. [93] You have just heard the river Euphrates, I mean John the evangelist,” shouting 
the words: “On the last day of the celebration, the great day, Jesus stood up and 
proclaimed the words, ‘If anyone thirst, let him come to me and drink’ (Jn 7.37)”. What 
do you say, friend? Rather, why do you delay? Christ is calling, let no one hesitate. 
The spring is shouting, let no one excuse himself. Let us all thirst, let us all approach, 
however much we draw, as much remains. Let us shout, friends of David, the words 
of David to the eternal spring as we say: “As the hart longs for springs of water, so my 
soul longs for you, O God" (Ps 41.2). 


8. [104] The evangelist did well, then, to say: “On the last day of the celebration, the 
great day” (Jn 7.37). He did well to call this celebration both “last” and “great”, 
because it is last and great and first. It is the last for the Jews. The last things that 
happened to them were bad because of their outrage against Christ, and the shame of 
their face was unmasked. This is why, in rebuking their capital city Jerusalem, the Lord 
said: “You had a harlot's face; you behaved shamelessly in front of all” (Jer 3.3). It is 
the last, then, for the Jews, the first for the Christians. Theirs are the lees, ours is the 
pure drink; theirs are the grape-stones, ours are the vats. 


9. [115] The evangelist did well, then, to call this celebration “last” and “great”. What 
is more splendid than this present celebration?” Every celebration of the Master makes 
only the living rejoice; but this celebration of Pentecost makes not only the living rejoice, 
but it speaks to the dead as well. 
This celebration of the Pentecost both illuminates the churches” 

and strews roses on the graves.” 
This celebration of Pentecost both perfumes the houses 

and anoints the tombs. 
What is more splendid than this celebration, on which the Holy Spirit, in making itself 
manifest, gave as a gift to the apostles the illumination of tongues?’ 
Today Christianity has taken root. 
Today Judaism has dried up. 
Today paganism is smoking.” 
Today heresy has been blocked. 
Today divine dogma has been spread. 


Cf. the portrayal of John in III.7, VIII.16 and X.4.31. 
See XIII.20 for another application of this verse. 
On the terms of this eulogy of the feast day, repeated almost verbatim a little later, cf. 


X 
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We take this remark in a figurative sense. 

For this practice cf. introduction §1Va. See XI.24,25 and XIII.23. 
In the Greek this is a mixed mephor: 

On the image cf. XII.1. 
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10. [133] But some will quite possibly say: “And how is it that today heresy has been 
blocked, while divine dogma has been spread?” 

How? By means of the teaching of the Lord.” Today the Lord has taught us more 
clearly by a palpable example that the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit have one 
nature in three different hypostases.? If no one is able to separate spring and water and 
river, how do the children of the heretics dare to divide the Father from the Son and the 
Son from the Holy Spirit?! Are earthly things indivisible and the spiritual things 
divisible? 


11. [143] But some will quite possibly say: “And who is the spring? Who is the water? 
Who is the river?” 

Who is the spring? The father of light (Jas 1.17). 

Who is the water? The only-begotten Son. 

Who is the river? The Holy Spirit.” 

And from where is this evident? Take the proof not from my words, but from the holy 
Scriptures. And that the Father is a spring, listen to the Father himself crying out 
through the prophet in these words to the Jews, who have blasphemous and filthy pits: 
“They have forsaken me, the spring of living water, and hewn out pits for themselves, 
broken pits that cannot hold water" (Jer 2.13). That the Son is water, listen to him 
saying to the Samaritan woman: "Woman, if you knew the gift of God and who it is that 
is saying to you, ‘Give me a drink’, you would have asked him and he would have given 
you living water" (Jn 4.10). That the Holy Spirit is a river, you have just heard the Lord 
saying about him: “Jf anyone thirst, let him come to me, and drink. He who believes in 
me, as the Scripture has said, 'Out of his stomach shall flow rivers of living water' 
(Jn 7.37-38)". Then the evangelist added the following, lest they think that the Lord was 
speaking of a river in the perceptible world: "This he said about the Spirit, which those 
who believed in him were about to receive" (Jn 7.39). 

Have you seen an eternal spring of orthodoxy? 

Have you seen untroubled water of piety? 

Have you seen an unmuddied river of the knowledge of God?? 


12. [169] The evangelist did well, then, to call the present celebration of Pentecost 
“great”, because it is great. 
Today the apostles had steadfastness; 


? A similar expression is found in VI.12. 

* On Leontius’ trinitarian theology see General Introduction III.1. 

31 Those who divide Father and Son are the Arians (see 1.22, VIII.17 and XIV.15-21). The 
dividers of Son and Spirit are Marathonius and his followers (see VIII.17; XI.16 and XIV.20). 

32 Cf. XIIL9,13. In XIII.15-16 the Spirit is also described as a river. We have found no 
parallels for Leontius’ equation of each member of the Trinity with a form of water. See General 
Introduction III.1 on Leontius’ trinitarian theology. 

5 cf. XII.21. 
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today the fishermen are sophists;™ 

today the ignorant are teachers; 

today the ones who have one language have several languages; 
today the inarticulate speak good Greek; 

today the gloomy are resplendent; 

today the ones of clay are fiery;* 

today the anglers are theologians; 

today the ones who drag the lake cast nets over the world;? 
today the ones who search after fish instruct people; 

today the ones who flee beasts trample on demons; 

today the ones without capital have much capital; 

today the inactive are active; 

today the poor are money lenders; 

today the pursued are appealed to; 

today the naked live royally; 

today the ones hidden in a corner? are discoursers in the assembly.” 


13. [192] And why do I still go on at length?! Today the ones who grieve at being 
orphans? call out the name of their father. Listen attentively. When Christ the Master 
ascended into heaven under the gaze of the apostles and promised the river of the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles“ — it was fitting for the spring when it ascended to promise a 
river — the apostles rejoiced and made their souls like reservoirs. But they did not 
know the moment when the fire-bearing river would come: at his ascension the Lord 
indicated the promise of the Holy Spirit, but the moment that it would come he did not 
make known at all. Why? Because God does not work at fixed moments, but makes 
manifest when he wishes. 


* See XI.6 with n.16 on this positive sense of “sophist”. The new-found eloquence of the 
apostles is a topos of homilies on Pentecost. Cf. Romanus XLIX.16, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, 
SC 283, 202 and p.203 n.2. For the apostles' lack of education see X.6, XI.21 and XIII.4. 

55 The verb bopgattew appears in LSJ with the meaning “speak Latin"; it is not included in 
PGL. Since the contrast is between stuttering and speaking well, we translate “speak good Greek". 
Cf. XI.21. 

6 This is a reference to the tongues of fire: cf. Acts 2.3. 

? Cf. Mt 4.19; Mk 1.17. 

38 On the inactivity of the apostles before Pentecost cf. XI.14 and XIII.3-4. 

5 Cf. Acts 1.13. 

* Le. the assembly of Jews. The synagogue could also be meant, however. 

* On the expression cf. VIL2. See XIV.4 for a variation. 

Cf. Jn 14.18 and XIII.1. 

Cf. Acts 1.9. 

Cf. Acts 1.8. 

Cf. XI.11. 

The river, i.c. thc Spirit, is said to be fire-bearing because it brings tongues of firc. 
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14. [203] After the Lord’s ascension, then, the apostles continued to have hope of the 
Holy Spirit" and to unite themselves and achieve openness with each other. When they 
saw during the first and the second and the third day that the gift of the promise had not 
led to fulfilment, the apostles, moved by human considerations, began to say, as they 
discussed among themselves: “What are we to do, men and brothers? We have already 
come to the end of this tenth day and we see nothing of what the teacher said coming to 
fulfilment. : 
How strange and improbable this is! Should we take up our former fishing or should we 
wait a little longer for the promise? We are spending this tenth day doing nothing. 
How strange! How improbable! Elisha, the pupil of Elijah, the pupil of the pupil, began 
to work miracles immediately after having received the sheepskin,“ and we're doing 
nothing? 

How improbable! Surely Elijah wasn't more powerful than our teacher? Let us not dare 
to say this. On the mountain of the transfiguration we saw with our own eyes how not 
only Elijah but also Moses worshipped our teacher as God.” 

How strange! How improbable! Elisha, who drove a yoke of oxen,” began to work 
miracles immediately after having received a sharp-haired skin which had belonged to a 
dumb animal — what was fitting for one who was a worker of the law but that he inherit 
the sheepskin?*! — and we who are not pupils of a pupil but apostles of God are coming 
to the end of the tenth day and doing nothing?" 


15. [230] While the apostles were discussing these things among themselves and 
expecting that the promise of hope was still a long way off, look, all at once the doors 
of heaven open, the armies of the powers of the archangels shouted, the sea of the air 
was confused by cowardice, the cymbals of the clouds sent forth a sound of royal shouts, 
every spot on earth was shaken by the earthquakes like a reed by wind,” the 
unfathomable vault of the ocean was covered with a fiery cloth.? And Luke, the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles, bears witness to my story when he says, as you have just 
heard: "When the day of Pentecost had come, the apostles were all together in one place. 
And suddenly a sound came from heaven like the rush of a mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sitting. And there appeared to them tongues as of fire, 
distributed and resting on each of them, and they began to speak in other tongues as the 
Spirit gave them utterance” (Acts 2.1-4). As it gave, not as it was commanded. 


“ Cf. Acts 1.14. 

* Cf. II Kgs 2.14. 

© Cf. Mt 17.13; Mk 9.2-4; Lk 9.2831. 

5? Cf. HI Kgs 19.19. 

5 Cf. IV Kgs 2.14. 

9? Cf. Mt 11.7; Lk 7.24. 

5 The description of the confusion of the elements at the descent of the Holy Spirit is 
fanciful, not scriptural. 

* On the exegesis of this verse here cf. XIII.13. 
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16. [249] Have you seen the greatness of the celebration? 

Have you seen the gift of the Holy Spirit? 

Have you seen the shame of the heretics who fight against the Spirit? 

They celebrate Pentecost and shoot at the Spirit.” 

Who forges tongues, unless it be the one who forms tongues from clay?” 

Who makes a mouth great with a lathe, unless it be the one who made the ass articulate 
words?” 

Who instructs the ignorant unless it be the Holy Spirit alone? 

But those on the other side will say immediately: “And from where is this evident, that 
the Holy Spirit gives wisdom and knowledge of tongues?” 

From where? Listen to the Lord, heretic, speaking to his disciples many years ago: 
“Don’t be anxious how you are to speak or what you are to say when they bring you 
before rulers and authorities, for it is not you who speak but the Spirit of my Father 
speaking in you” (Mt 10.18-20). 


17. [267] What marvellous actions! It was in fire that the Holy Spirit descended, as fire 
it rested on each one of the apostles, and although it was fire, it did not burn the 
apostles, but enlightened them. Why? Because it was not a burning but an enlightening 
fire, or rather it was both burning and enlightening, burning the blasphemers, 
enlightening the pious.” Just as worldly and material fire 

burns thorns, 

melts wax, 

dissolves lead, 

dries clay, 

makes silver shine, 

purifies gold, 

lights up a house, 
so too does immaterial fire, the Holy Spirit, 

obliterate sins, 

make a greedy heart wither, 

obliterate a wily person, 

purify a soul which is repentant, 

make a believing man resplendent, 

light up the house of the church. 


55 On the expression “Have you seen ...2" (Etóec) cf. VI.13,14. 

55 Here and in the remainder of the section Leontius has in mind Marathonius and his 
followers. Sec VIII.17, ՃԼ10 and General Introduction I.3. 

տ Cf. XIIL.1 on the image of forging (xoAxeóew). 

* Cf Num 22.28-30. 

5 On the topos of Spirit as a fire which does not burn see introduction $IVb. 

9 Cf. XI.9 for this metaphorical sense of "illuminate". 
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18. [288] To explain it differently: it was in fire that the Holy Spirit descended, so 
that we might know clearly that the Holy Spirit is of divine essence. The Lord himself, 
our God, is fire, according to the saying: “Our God is a consuming fire” (Hebr 12.29; 
Deut 4.24, 9.3). And wherever you look for God showing a divine sign and offering a 
mystery, you will find him doing this in fire. Thus it was when, leading the sons of 
Israel out of the land of Egypt, he put a pillar of fire beside them, a fire which did not 
destroy but acted as a guide.” Thus it was, too, when making his first manifestation 
to Moses through the flame of the burning bush, God sent forth his own voice,® not in 
order to hear but in order to teach. Thus it was, too, when manifesting himself to 
Daniel, God showed himself seated on a throne of fire, not in order to punish the 
prophet, but in order to show everywhere in what things God is. 


19. [302] But some will quite possibly say that those are the proofs of the Old Testament. 
“Show us", they say, “that in the New Testament, too, God works miracles in fire. 
These are indications from the Old Testament". 

Listen, friend. If you don't know, learn; if you do know, remember.© Quite possibly 
you remember, friend, that when God guided the Magi before all people he guided them 
by means of a star.5 It is clear to everyone that the star was fire. Similarly the Lord 
called his own body, the body of the sacred table, a *burning coal". And when did he 
do this? Listen to Isaiah crying out many years ago: "One of the seraphim flew to me, 
having in his hand a coal which he had taken with tongs from the altar. And he touched 
my lips and said to me: 'See, this has touched your lips and will take away your 
transgressions and purge away your sins entirely' (Is 6.6-7)". What kind of coal takes 
away sin, unless it be the communion of the Lord? In this way the Lord called the 
baptism of our resurrection “fire”. And from where is this clear? Listen to John the 
Baptist crying out: “He who is coming after me is mightier than I; his sandals I am not 
worthy to carry. He will baptise you with the Holy Spirit and with fire" (Mt 3.11). This 
sums up everything best, that it was in fire that the Holy Spirit descended. 


20. [325] This marvellous working of the Holy Spirit the more intelligent among the Jews 
understood, and because the apostles, who before this spoke one language, offered in 
their native language without an interpreter the teachings of piety to each single one who 
approached them from differing countries, as you have just heard, the more intelligent 
among the Jews in their amazement began to say to each other: "Look, aren't all these 
who are speaking Galileans? How is it that we hear, each of us in our own dialect which 
we were born into? Parthians and Medes and Elamites and residents of Mesopotamia, 
Judaea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the parts 


5 On this expression ("AAAoG 6€) cf. X.27 and XIV.28,30. 
Cf. Ex 13.21. 

Cf. Ex 3.2. 

Cf. Dan 7.9. 

Cf. XIV.25 for a similar expression. 

Cf. Mt 2.2.9. On the role of the Magi cf. XII.9. 
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of Libya belonging to Cyrene, and visitors from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, Cretans 
and Arabians, we hear them recounting in our own tongues the mighty works of God” 
(Acts 2.7-11). 


21. [341] The Jews were amazed at the sight of the apostles speaking in many tongues. 
This is why in their amazement they said to each other: “Look, aren’t all these who are 
speaking Galileans (Acts 2.7), poor and common men? Aren’t they ignorant men and 
weavers of nets?” Haven't we frequently bought fish from these men? 

Where do they get this knowledge from? Surely they haven’t caught tongues in their nets 
instead of fish? But we saw them before this speaking one language. From where do 
they utter the various languages of the world’s store as from the purse of their throats? 
Where do they get this knowledge from? Now we know that their teacher is truly God. 
Now we know that the old has passed away, see, all the new has come (II Cor 5.17). 
Peter is speaking good Greek,® which Moses wasn't able to do. Haven't we heard him 
saying: ‘I am feeble of speech and sluggish of tongue’ (Ex 4.10)?9 And he requested 
exemption from the divine order to be a messenger, on the grounds of the thinness of his 
voice, and he did not receive improvement but remained with what nature had given him. 
Let us leave Moses behind and bless these men — rather let us glorify the God who is 
working wonders in them, him who, in order to benefit all in common, remodelled the 
fishermen's simple organ of speech according to the need of the one who approached 
them. What was provided for Abraham like this? These men have surpassed 
everyone.” 

They spit on money, 

they despise fame, 

they heal without being paid,” 

they fast continually, 

they are resplendent like those who fare sumptuously, 

they issue commands to the dead, 

they banish illnesses, and they make demons disappear, 

when forced into service they rejoice,” 

when slapped in the face they turn the other cheek as well,” 

they travel without a staff and a pouch and a double cloak, 

gold and silver and bronze they do not even wish to hear about.” 

Let us run to these who recount the mighty works of God (Acts 2.11), let us turn 
away the rest, those who talk nonsense and are of no use.” 


9 For other representations of the apostles’ lack of education see n.34. 

* Cf. XI.12. 

9 Sec introduction ՏԱԼ on this verse. 

7 Cf. VI.10.11, where the woman who anointed Christ is said to surpass all. 
n Cf. Mt 10.8. 

7? Cf Mt 5.41. 

5 Cf. Mt 5.39. In X.9 the expression is applied to Christ. 

^ Cf. Mt 10.9-10. 
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22. [378] This, then, is what the more intelligent among the Jews said, but the lawless 
Jews on the other hand, who were moved by envy, for their part began to object, as you 
have just heard: “They are filled with sweet wine” (Acts 2.13). What is the meaning of 
“they are filled with sweet wine"? It corresponds to “they are terribly drunk and 
therefore they make strange utterances"." On hearing this blessed Peter could no 
longer bear it, in that the torch of the Holy Spirit was finally moving within him. 
Standing up in their midst, as you have just heard, he began to speak: “Men of Judaea 
and all who reside in Jerusalem, let this be known to you and give ear to my words. For 
these men are not drunk, as you suppose, for it is the third hour of the day” (Acts 2.14- 
15). 


23. [391] Blessed Peter did well to call the third hour as witness to his sobriety. And 
who is the third hour? The Holy Spirit. The first hour is the Father, because he 
awarded the law. The second hour is the Son, because he gave grace as a gift. The 
third hour is the Holy Spirit, because it made the apostles’ tongues speak many 
languages. 
Peter said, then: “Men of Judaea and all who reside in Jerusalem, let this be known to 
you and give ear to my words. For these men are not drunk, as you suppose (Acts 2.14- 
15). Nobody will think that the gift of God” is drunkenness. Either smell or listen.” 
Come closer and learn carefully. 
Do they smell of wine, 

or do they breathe grace? 
Are they stuttering 

or practising oratory? 
Are they moved by drunkenness like leaves, 

or are they rooted in sobriety like pillars? 
Are they drowsy because of a drunken bout, 

or are they teaching because of their knowledge of God? 
You think it’s a matter of drunkenness? Yes, Jews? 
Drunkenness fetters the tongue, 
twists the mouth, 
makes the eyes livid, 
makes the walls a support for the sides,” 
causes one to walk crooked, this way and that. 
Someone can be stripped naked while drunk and not notice. 
By those who should respect him he is ridiculed. 
Are the apostles drunk? Yes, Jews? 


The same expression (&Aħóxora $6éyyeo8ax) occurs in XIV.9. 

On the equation of the members of the Trinity with hours cf. XIII.18. 

Cf. Jn 4.10. 

On the ultimatum cf. XII.10. On this description and indictment of drunkenness cf. XI.27. 
Le. the drunk staggers from wall to wall, leaning on each for support. 
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Was it Noah who built the ark who got drunk,” or is it we who proclaim the cross? 
Are the apostles drunk? Yes, Jews? 

Your forefather Lot got drunk and slept a sleep of marriage with his daughters.*! 
Surely we, the heralds of purity, aren’t drunk? You were right in saying that we were 
drunk, Jews. Not from wine, as you think, but from the grace of God. Concerning this 
drunkenness the prophet cried out many years ago: ‘They will become drunk on the 
abundance of your house, and you will give them to drink from the river of your delights, 
because with you is the spring of life’ (Ps 35.9-10)”. 


24. [430] Give heed attentively. It is time finally to set a seal on the homily and to let 
you go rather quickly today.” I know that you will pay your respects to the graves, and 
honour with your care the tomb of those who have fallen asleep before you.” But still, 
friend, make haste to honour him and do not outrage him. Don’t spit on him because he 
is dead, because his master is alive and makes known to the one who has died before you 
what you are doing. You go today and strew roses on the one who has died before. You 
do well, you are worthy of praise. 
But still strew roses on him in a spirit of doing good, 

not in a bout of drunkenness. 
Crown the one who has died before you with piety, 

not with meat-eating.5 
Urge him on with an offering, 

not with a trespass. 
If you drink wine on top of the tomb on the present occasion, or eat meat, what benefit 
have you given to the one who has died before you? 
Give an obol to the beggar in his name, 

and he will rejoice.* 
Bless the belly of the hungry man with bread, 

and he will be pleased.” 


25. [450] The indifference of people! What is harmful we love, what is salutary we hate. 
How can it be rational today to strew a bed of leaves on top of the grave, and to 
assemble a public drinking-party, and to make loud merriment as if at a wedding? A 
wedding is one thing and a grave is another. Why do they exult on top of the tomb today 


* Cf. Gen 9.21. 

*5 Cf. Gen 19.33-35. The examples of Noah and Lot are cited in XIII.15. 

® See XIII.15 for another use of this verse. 

95 Despite this promise, Leontius continues with the homily. Cf. 828, where he states: 
*... the sermon is already seeking silence." 

ճ In XIIL.23 Leontius also turns to the activities which lie before his congregation. See 
introduction 8IVa on the custom of visiting the tombs at Whitsun. 

Ց On meat-eating cf. IV.6, VII.4 and X.24. Here Leontius seems to be advocating moderate 
eating, rather than fasting. 

6 On charity to the poor in Leontius cf. IIT.19. 

ո Cf. XIIL24 on proper conduct towards the recently deceased. 
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as if at a worldly birth? A worldly birth is one thing and mourning at the tomb is 
another. It often happens that today a woman goes to the tomb to strew roses on her 
husband. And she does not strew roses as much as distress him. For inviting her secret 
friend along, she raises her hand, and the lamp above certain worthy things is broken.* 
And to this the preacher says: “Let what has been done grieve no one, let the filth of 
the garment not stain the soul, since this too is the working of the Holy Spirit. It is a 
matter of water and oil and fire”. But a woman like that who exults above her husband’s 
grave and provokes her husband after death — how does she mourn her husband while 
smiling at her friend? Let us take thought for orderly behaviour, friends, let us respect 
the authority of the Holy Spirit, let us listen to Scripture, and let us obey the Lord. 


26. [470] Quite possibly you heard yesterday, friend, what the Lord did when he came 
to the tomb of Lazarus.” You as a Christian do the same. What did the Lord do when 
he came? Did he weep suitably, or did he drink wine unsuitably?? Was he deeply 
moved in his spirit (Jn 11.33) and did he pray, or did he exult and have a fight? It is 
clear to everyone that he prayed and wept and was moved in his spirit and was troubled 
(n 11.33), offering himself to us as a pattern for the expression of fellow-feeling. Let 
us follow behind the Lord, then, and let us listen to the words of Scripture: “Mourn over 
the dead man because he has left light behind” (Ecclus 22.11). Mourn, it says, not 
celebrate. Celebrate in church, mourn at the grave, and do it suitably, as Christ mourned 
over Lazarus. Listen to the Preacher saying: “A time to mourn and a time to laugh” 
(Eccles 3.4). Why do they stamp their feet on the grave today, and clash cymbals 
sounding of Satan, and sing songs belonging to the theatre? Surely they haven’t 
conquered an enemy, or overthrown a tyrant, that they devise satanical dances and parade 
ostentatiously in this way in public?” 


27. [489] What strange actions! What strange actions don’t they perform today, the 
grave-drunks? Today they design the graves, today they promise to build the tombs,” 
today they spend in munificence talking nonsense: “If I have to sell my hair, I shall not 
leave the grave without hair. I don’t want the man next door to pass by here, nor 
widowers to walk past".?* And as soon as they move away from the tomb immediately 


Ց Here we apparently have to think of a lamp inside the mausoleum, above the tomb, which 
is broken in the revelry. 

Ց The preacher is the ironical designation of the secret friend of the widow. For the rest, 
however, it is hard to make sense of his words. 

9 Cf. introduction §III on the liturgical significance of this sentence. Cf. XIII.24. 

? Cf. XII.24. 

%2 Cf. XII.23 for an indictment of unseemly behaviour at the grave. 

9? cf. XII.23. 

% The newly widowed woman is declaring that, come what may, she will put an offering of 
her hair on her husband's grave lest neighbours or passersby say that she has not honoured the 
dead appropriately. On the custom of hair-offering in the ancient world see L. Sommer, art. 
“Haaropfer”, PW 7.2 (1912), 2105-2109. 
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they lay aside the memory.” Drunkenness is a destroyer of the best memory, contriver 
of unholy thoughts, a slaughterer of godly doctrines.% Let us avoid drunkenness, then, 
let us show that the Jews are slanderers, the ones who have just said, “the apostles are 
filled with sweet wine” (Acts 2.13), let us fulfill the teaching of the Lord which says, as 
we have just heard: "If anyone thirst, let him come to me and drink. He who believes 
in me, as the Scriptures have said, ‘Out of his stomach shall flow rivers of living water’ 
(Մո 7.37-38)". Listen attentively. He taught about living water, not about intoxicating 
wine. 


28. [507] But some will quite possibly say — for there is no lack of controversy for a 
drunkard —: “What then? Is wine bad, since you complain about it? But if wine is bad, 
why did Christ our Master turn the water into wine?” So”, he says, “wine is 
excellent.” 

Listen attentively. We don’t disparage wine, for it is a gift of God, but we abhor 
drunkenness, for it is a work of the devil. Nevertheless, in addition to what has been 
said, listen to this too. The sermon is already seeking silence.* The Lord changed the 
water into wine. But still he did this in Cana in Galilee at the wedding feast,” not in 
Bethany in Judaea, near Lazarus who had died.'? The Lord changed the water into 
wine, doing this in the presence of the people who were getting married, not in the 
presence of the people who were grieving for Lazarus. Where there was a wedding, he 
transformed water into wine. Where there was a corpse, he wept. 


To God who fulfills everything let us offer up glory now and always and for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


Cf. XIII.23 on would-be builders of tombs. 

Cf. X1.23 for another description and indictment of drunkenness. 
Cf. Jn 2.1-11. 

In XI.24 Leontius had promised to cut the homily short. 

Cf. Jn 11.1-44. 

10 Cf Jn 2.1-11. Cf. XII.24 on Christ's behaviour at Lazarus’ tomb. 
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[JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 
ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE] 
A HOMILY ON HOLY PENTECOST 
FOR THOSE STREWING ROSES ON GRAVES 


1. As I consider the present occasion, I may call out quite loudly that saying of David,' 
which a human being did not pronounce, but God forged.” What was the saying he 
uttered? “All you peoples, clap your hands! Shout to God with a song of joy! 
(Ps 46.2)". Why? 
Because the Lord of glory has ascended into heaven, 

and the Holy Spirit has come down on earth; 
because the fire of the Master has been kindled, 

and the bread of the Master has been baked;? 
because the Holy Spirit is spoken of as God, 

and Marathonius is blinded;* 
because we have received the promise of the Holy Spirit, 

and we have not tasted at all the state of being an orphan;? 
because Christ the bridegroom has been taken up, 

(but) we have not endured widowhood. 


2. [16] It was necessary for the guard to be present after the departure of the 
bridegroom, since on earth there roam about many seducers. When Christ the 
bridegroom left, therefore, he entrusted the whole world to his bride, immediately leaving 
behind all necessities, as a man provident for the young woman. What kind of 
necessities? 

Wine, the mystical kind; 

oil, for anointing; 

as bread, the revered body; 

as income, the bearing of fruit among the faithful; 

as wool, the cloak of the newly illuminated; 


! On the appeal to a biblical citation at the outset of the homily cf. I, V, IX and XI. 

? For the image of forging words or tongues (xoAxeóew) cf. XI.16. 

3 Te. the eucharistic bread. 

* Marathonius and his followers, who denied the divinity of the Spirit, are natural targets for 
the homilist at Pentecost. Cf. XI.10.16; cf. VIII.17; XIV.20 and General Introduction III.1. 

5 Cf. Jn 14.18 and XI.13. 
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as linen, the whiteness of fraternal love. Observing the work of this bride, the author 
of the Book of Proverbs said: “She made two kinds of robes and cloaks for her husband” 
(Prov 31.22). What were the “two kinds of robes”? White and purple. The white ones 
were the apostles’, unsullied with impiety; the purple ones were the martyrs’, dyed with 
their own blood.’ 


3. [33] What did Luke, the author of the Acts of the Apostles, say? We must turn our 
attention to him. You have heard him crying: “When the day of Pentecost had come, 
they were all together in one place. And suddenly a sound came from heaven like the 
rush of a mighty wind, and it filled all the house where the Lord’s disciples were sitting” 
(Acts 2.1-2). Why were they sitting? Because they had still not received the variety of 
tongues; because they had learnt none other than their boorish manner of speech.* The 
Lord’s disciples were sitting before the advent of the Holy Spirit, doing nothing, sewing 
together the net of the promise, preparing themselves to catch spiritual fish.” 


4. [45] As they sat, the Lord’s disciples said to one another: “None of us will make a 
move towards teaching before the advent of the Holy Spirit. We are simple and ignorant 
men, having learned nothing but to stutter, whereas our opponents are lawyers and 
philosophers, and ready for rhetoric. The Lord declared us to be teachers of the nations. 
How can we instruct Romans, or teach Parthians, or enlighten Galatians, if we don’t 
receive the store of varied tongues?” 


5. [55] While the apostles were probably debating this among themselves, suddenly a 
sound came from heaven (Acts 2.2), as you have just heard. A sound was sent from 
above; it was not a noise emitted from below. Why? So that the apostles should not 
think that the serpent was hissing below, but that the Spirit was sending dew from above. 
A sound came, since the law was about to cease. A sound came, since tongues were 
being made smooth. 


6. [62] Why, then, did the sound precede the miracle, and the noise become active 
before the tongues? Because at the time of the giving of the law there came a very loud 
trumpet blast (Ex 19.16), and the awful water ran together,'° so that they might listen 
to what was said in peace and awe. But also in the time of Samuel, when the people 
were protesting, there came noises and thunder, accompanied by a great deal of hail.!! 
Where there is a movement of the divinity, there is also the uproar of the elements."? 


$ This is also a reference to the white apparel of the newly baptised. 

? In Caesarius of Arles, Sermon CXXXIX, 86, ed. Morin, 575, the fine linen is prepared by 
a confession of faith, the purple robes by the passion and the martyrs. 

* On the topos of the apostles’ lack of eloquence see XI.12 n.34. 

* Cf. Mt 4.19; Mk 1.17. On the apostles as spiritual fishermen cf. VIII.12 with n.36. 

10 The Greek text appears to be corrupt at this point. 

11 Cf. I Kgs 12.18. 

12 The same expression is found in I.1. 
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After all, you must know that the Holy Spirit too works miracles with the Father and the 
Son, and blows where it will.? This is why a sound came first. 


7. [72] And the house was filled,'* since they filled the whole world too like a house, 
according to the saying: "Where shall I go from your Spirit? And where shall I flee from 
your presence? (Ps 138.7)". And again: “The Spirit of the Lord has filled the universe" 
(Wisd 1.7). He calls humankind a universe, like a house of the God who is over all,' 
and like a world of the maker of the world, and an icon of the painter of icons, and a 
creation of the one who fashioned humankind. With the exception of a human being, 
every living thing is bent towards the earth and directs its sense of smell to where it has 
its existence, but it is only the human being that both walks the earth and contemplates 
heaven. Why? So that it may walk on what is below as being earthly, and desire what 
is above as being heavenly. For, to put it as clearly as possible, it is only the human 
being which is both a neighbour to earth and akin to heaven. But still, even if it is in 
possession of both, it has attained the prevailing part from above. This is why the head 
of the human being is made like heaven and wears its image. It has a small heaven and 
two lights,'ó as Paul cries: “Our commonwealth is in heaven” (Phil 3.20). 


8. [91] If, then, the Holy Spirit fills the whole world, which is humanity, how is the 
Holy Spirit a created thing, as Marathonius in his madness!’ maintains? (Being mad, 
Marathonius laid down this opinion that the Holy Spirit is a creature.'*) 

But, Marathonius, a creature cannot dwell in a creature. What I mean can be explained 
as follows. A human being is a creation of God, but a human being is also a house of 
God. It is clear to everyone that it has God dwelling in it. What kind of a temple is it 
which the statue does not nourish?!? But if it has God dwelling in it, nobody can dwell 
in a human being except God. Listen to the Lord himself as he says: “J shall come and 
my Father too, and we shall make our abode with him" (Jn 14.23). And again: “I shall 
live in them and move among them, and I shall be their God" (II Cor 6.16). 


9. [103] But Marathonius will say immediately: *The Father and the Son have made 
their dwelling place there, but not the Holy Spirit". 


Ց Cf. Jn 3.8. 

4 Acts 2.2. 

5 Cf. Eph 4.6. The expression, or variations on it, occurs frequently in Leontius. Cf. 
IV.3,4; VI.2; VII.8,9 etc. 

6 Le. a crown and two eyes. We have found no parallel for this fanciful exegesis. 

17 That heretics are mad is a topos of early Christian literature. Cf. XIV.14 of Arius; 
XIV.20 on Marathonius. For other polemical topoi directed against heretics see N. Brox, art. 
“Hiresie” Vb, RAC 13 (1986), 283-284. 

Ք On Marathonius see XIII.1 and n.4. 

? Le. without an image or statue there can be no shrine or church. 
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But, Marathonius, listen to Paul saying: “Don’t you know that you are God's temple and 
that God’s Spirit dwells in you? (I Cor 3.16)”. If the human being is both a temple of 
God and a house of the Holy Spirit, what will you say to this? 

But to this the children of Marathonius? will say — those who calculate (the day of) 
Pentecost and cannot keep the feast, for how can they celebrate the feast if they aren’t 
righteous, if they don’t speak of the Spirit as God? — they will say immediately that in 
this the apostle bore witness gratuitously concerning the Spirit. *Show me the Father 
himself saying, as he said about himself and the Son, ‘I shall dwell in a human being’ ,”! 
that he says that about the Spirit too, and I shall believe." 


10. [117] But, Marathonius, who was it who spoke about Blessed Paul? Wasn't it Christ 
the Master? Haven't you heard him saying: "Since you are looking for proof of Christ 
speaking in me" (II Cor 13.3)? 

Do you do away with Paul, Marathonius — the chosen vessel, the ointment of grace, the 
mouth of the church, the one who lends his mouth to God?” And why do I say this? 
That Paul lends his mouth to God listen to the Lord speaking to him: *Speak, Paul, and 
do not be silent, for I have many people there" (Acts 18.9-10). God says to Paul, 
“Speak”, and you don't believe Paul when he speaks of the Holy Spirit? 


11. [128] Do you do away with Paul, Marathonius = the carrier of the Spirit, the word 
of God, the one who bears the marks of the Lord?? Listen to him making an inventory 
of the trials he suffered because of the Gospel message. Listen. “With far greater 
labours, with countless beatings, frequent imprisonments, frequently near death. Five 
times I have received at the hands of the Jews forty lashes less one, three times I have 
been beaten with rods; once I was stoned. Three times I have been shipwrecked; a night 
and a day I have been adrift on the deep; on frequent journeys, in danger from the 
nations, in danger from robbers, in danger from false brethren, in danger in the city, in 
danger in the wilderness" (II Cor 11.23-26). 


12. [139] Do you do away with Paul, Marathonius? You shouldn't abolish Paul, 
Marathonius, the man who was caught up to the third heaven (II Cor 12.2), and with his 
very body was taken up into paradise, observing there the thief gathering the fruit of 
faith’ and hearing things that cannot be told (II Cor 12.4). And he cries out in these 
words: “I am speaking the truth; I am not lying" (I Tim 2.7). But, Marathonius, if you 
wish to take this proof from the Saviour, listen to the Lord speaking as follows to his 
disciples: "When they drag you before governors and kings, don't be anxious how you 


Ք In Leontius the heresiarch and the heretical followers (“children”) are interchangeable for 
the purposes of polemic. Cf. XIV.15. 

"^ Cf. II Cor 6.16. 

2 On Paul as a chosen vessel and other images see Wenger, SC 50 bis, 186 n.1. 

5 Cf, Gal 6.17. 

^ Cf Լէ 23.39-43. 
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are to speak or what you are to say. For it is not you who speak but the Spirit of your 
Father speaking in you” (Mt 10.18-20). 


13. [150] Have you seen the divine working of the Holy Spirit, and that the dwelling of 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit is one? Those, therefore, who have one dwelling have 
one essence. But if this is paltry as proof, take the words which were just read out 
to us. It is good to set a spiritual breakfast before your eyes.% What did Luke, the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, say? “There appeared to them tongues as of fire, 
distributed and resting on each one of them. And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
and began to speak in other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance" (Acts 2.3-4). 
Listen attentively. As the Spirit gave (Acts 2.4), not as it was bade. As the Spirit gave, 
not as it learnt.” 


14. [163] What sheds more divine light than this truth? Today the Holy Spirit, as you 
have heard, 
opened heaven, 
filled tongues, 
enlightened the world, 
shone brightly on the apostles, 
put the Jews to shame, 
confused the Gentiles, 
was added to the things below, 
but was not separated from the things above. 
It proceeded from the Father, 
but it was not removed from the Father. 
It was sent by the Son, 
but did not change its place. 
The difference in the modes of expression comes from the hypostases, 
not from the one essence of the Godhead.” 
We are taught as we can hear; 
we are not able to see how God is. 


15. [181] And that it was the Holy Spirit which was both sent, and, coming from the 
Father, was not separated from the Son, do not hold fast to my words, but learn the 
teaching of Blessed Peter. You have just heard him saying to the Jews, who were drunk 
with envy: “The drunkard receives a fearful cloak, and is neither counted among the dead 
nor found among the living. Does he plead his cause in every language without 
stumbling, as you see the apostles teaching everyone without faltering? What do you 


5 On Leontius’ expressions of trinitarian doctrine see General Introduction ԱԼ1, and cf. 
XIII.14. 

5 Here we have an indication that the homily was delivered in the morning. 

7 Cf XL15. 

5 On Leontius’ trinitarian statements see General Introduction III.1 and cf. XIII.13. 
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observe of drunks in the apostles? Do you term sobriety ‘drunkenness’, and do you call 
the gift of the Holy Spirit ‘inebriation’? The nations call them blessed, and are you going 
to calumniate them? Are the apostles drunk? Noah and Lot were drunk, they were 
drunken, the former uttered a curse which was a testament that made slaves;? the latter 
made an unlawful bed of incest with his daughters.” The apostles aren’t drunk, Jews. 
But even if they are drunk, they are drunk with the river of the Spirit, but not with wine. 
For the prophet has said about them: ‘They will become drunk from the abundance of 
your house, and you will give them drink from the river of your delights’ (Ps 35.9)" ?! 


16. [201] But it is possible that someone says: “From what river did the apostles drink 
the noble drunkenness of the soul?" From what river? From the dwelling place of the 
Holy Spirit? And who is witness to this? Christ the Master, he whose side was 
pierced and gushed forth blood and water,” so that he might give the one ... to drink 
... For you have just heard Christ the Master crying out: “If anyone thirst, let him 
come to me and drink. He who believes in me, as the Scripture has said, ‘Out of his 
stomach shall flow rivers of living water’. Now this he said”, it says, “about the Holy 
Spirit, which those who believed in him were to receive" (Jn 7.37-39).5 


17. [211] This is the river the apostles imbibed from, and having drunk they sent forth 
rivers of teaching and irrigated the whole world with the divine word, and they cultivated 
the newly illuminated progeny of piety. For they did not only make Egypt into a lake 
as the river Nile does, 

nor did they pour out grace measured in cubits; 

nor did they water only Euilatos as the Physson does; 

nor did they irrigate only Ethiopia as the Geon does; 

nor did they fill only Assyria as the Tigris does; 

nor did they enrich only the Euphrasia of Augustus as the Euphrates does; 

but they gladdened together every city and native-land and territory and island, filling it 
with the grace of the Holy Spirit. And David bears witness to my statement, as he cries 
out: "Their voice goes out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world" 
(Ps 18.5). 


18. [228] The apostles were therefore not drunk on sweet wine, but were filled with the 
Holy Spirit. This is why Blessed Peter, in reproaching the Jews, said, as you have just 


Ք Cf. Gen 9.25-27; the same example is given in XI.23. 

% Cf. Gen 19.33-35; the same example is given in XI.23. 
*5 On the use of this same pericope in Leontius cf. XI.23. 
*? Cf. XI.11,13. 

$ Cf. Jn 19.34. 

* The Greek text here is corrupt. 

*5 Cf. XI.11 for another application of the same pericope. 
% On the four rivers of the evangelists cf. XI.5 with n.8. 
7 Cf. Gen 2.10-14. 
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heard: “These men are not drunk, as you suppose, since it is the third hour of the day” 
(Acts 2.15). What a wonderful miracle! In the third hour the Holy Spirit came upon 
them. 

In the first hour the Father created Adam, 

in the second hour the Son fashioned Eve, 

in the third hour the Holy Spirit filled the tongues of the apostles.” 


19. [238] Let us then imbibe this drink. The Lord stood up, shouting: “If anyone thirst, 
let him come to me and drink” (Jn 7.37). The bounty of the Lord! He didn’t say: “If 
anyone thirst, let him come once to me and drink”, but "If anyone thirst, let him come 
to me and drink". That means: “let this draught be drawn every day, and both night and 
day it heals". 
It does not still the burning heat of the body, 

but prevails on spiritual love; 
nor does it rouse the heavy stomach, 

but sharpens the desire to understand; 
nor does it cause harm as the drinking of cold drinks does,? 

but produces the benefit of knowing God. 


20. [250] Desiring this drink, Blessed David too cried out with the words: “As the hart 
longs for streams of water, so my soul thirsts for you, O God” (Ps 41.2).? You too, 
mortal, must say to David: “As the hart longs for streams of water, so my soul thirsts for 
you, O God”. Watch out that you don't lie to God, that you aren't found to be lazier 
than the hart. Imitate that hart, run quickly towards the Lord. The animal is nimble. 
Carry on your forehead the cross of horns," for the animal too is adorned with 
projecting horns. 


21. [259] Don't ever separate from the mountains of the apostles,” for the hart, too, 
gladly haunts the mountains. With a pious word kill the venomous beasts of the heretics 
... (the snakes of the heretics) ...9 for the hart ... Don't ever drink the muddy water 


* cf XI23. 

* On the harmful effects of cold drinks see XI.3 with n.3. 

9 See XI.7 for another use of this verse. 

*^ The Greek word xépac (horn) was also used figuratively in the Patristic period of the 
projections of the cross. See PGL s.v. 2a.b. Although Leontius goes on to draw on the 
Physiologus (see further below), that Christian bestiary does not compare the hart's horns to 
Christ's cross. 

9? The hart symbolises not only Christ, but also those who seek spiritual heights through 
obeying the prophets, the apostles and Gospel precepts. Cf. Physiologus, ed. Sbordone, 99- 
100,170-174; PGL s.v. EXadoc 2.4b. On Leontius’ use of the bestiary see VIII.15,19 and IX.9- 
10. 

9 The Greek text here is corrupt. In the Physiologus, ed. Sbordone, 97-100,170-171, the 
hart is contrasted with the snake, i.c. the devil. 

The words "the snakes of the heretics" are a gloss. 
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of those who fight against the Spirit,“ because it is impossible for a hart to drink muddy 
water. Set foot on the loftiness of the ideas in the Gospel“ and make your feet ready 
for the safe road of piety, so that you too may be able to say with the grateful voice of 
the prophet: *The God who girded me with strength and made my road safe, making my 
feet like those of the hart and setting me on lofty places" (Ps 17.33-34). 


22. [270] I wanted with general approval to call Christ the Master a hart as well, since 
for us he raised up the cross-like horns of salvation. This is why we dare to butt our 
enemies with our horns (Ps 43.6). Just as the bodily hart ... from the unfathomable 
baptismal water seizes the devil, who swims in the deep like a serpent with many 
heads." This is why the chorus of prophets, in raising the strain of the victory-hymn, 
said to him: “You broke the heads of the serpent on the water" (Ps 73.13-14). And 
again, just as the horns of that bodily hart after ... the same ... animal when smoked in 
some house drive out the beasts that lurk, so too after the Lord died of his own accord, 
do the cross-like horns of our Saviour Jesus Christ drive out the herd of demons in every 
place that it approaches.“ 


23. [285] Let us then desire and revere the present feast, friends! Let us revere it in all 
respects. You go today to strew roses on the dead, don’t bring incense onto the tomb 
in drunkenness, don’t mix a bowl of wine. 

It is tears that are called for ...” 

It is affection that is called for, surely not dancing? 

It is sighs that are called for, surely not clappers? 

It is psalm-singing that is called for, surely not cithara-playing? 

It is reverence that is called for, surely not contention? 

It is songs of praise that are called for, surely not divisions? 

It is thanksgiving that is called for, surely not vexation? 

Today you seek a site, and you promise to adorn and design and build, and on the next 
day all plans have passed away.” 


^ On the contrast between the flowing, living water of orthodoxy and the muddy water of 
heresy cf. XI.11. Once more Leontius is attacking Marathonius and his followers. Cf. XIII.1,8. 

* Cf. the mountains of the apostles (XIII.21), and the citation from Ps 17.33-34 which 
follows. 

*5 Cf. XIII.20,21 and n.41 above. 

"  Althought the Greek text of this sentence is partly corrupt, it is possible to understand 
something of Leontius’ train of thought because of similar imagery in the Physiologus, ed. 
Sbordone, 99.2-8. There the devil is said to hide in the depths of the earth, as in a crevice, from 
where he is flushed by the blood and water from the side of Christ, who removes the serpent from 
us by means of the bath of regeneration, i.e. baptism. 

*5 On the recommendation that hairs of the hart be kept in a house, or the hart's horns 
smoked, in order to drive away snakes, see Physiologus, ed. Sbordone, 100.11-14. 

5 Once again there is a lacuna in the Greek text. 

5! The same charge is laid against would-be tomb-builders in XI.27. 
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24. [298] What good intentions, which submit to withering at the same time as they come 
into being! Revere the one who has gone on the journey before you, do not grieve his 
soul by your spiritual attitude. The one who has died before you is anxious about how 
he will entreat the judge, and do you become drunk in order to delight the devil??! 
Imitate Christ the Master, mortal. What did the Lord do on arriving at Lazarus' tomb? 
Did he weep or dance?” 

Because to our Lord Jesus Christ himself belong glory, greatness and majesty, together 
with the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, now and always, and for ever and 
ever.” Amen. 


5 Cf. 1124 on proper conduct towards the recently deceased. 


Ջ Cf. Jn 11.35 տոմ XI.28 on Christ's deportment at Lazarus’ death. 
5 Such an elaborate doxology is not found elsewhere in Leontius, and its authenticity may 
not be above reproach as it has been transmitted in only one manuscript. 
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HOMILY XII 
ON THE BIRTH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
(CPG 4753) 


I INTRODUCTION 
Although the growth and dissemination of the feast of the Nativity in the East are difficult 
to monitor exactly, it seems certain that the celebration on 25 December began in 
Constantinople around the beginning of the reign of TheodosiusI in 379. The 
introduction of the feast in the Byzantine capital was very likely motivated by 
christological considerations following the waning of Arian influence, considerations 
which can also be detected at a later date in the churches of Asia Minor, Antioch and 
Alexandria.! This would also account partly for the predominantly christological tenor 
of a number of surviving Greek homilies on the feast.? Although there is evidence to 
suggest that in the year 602 the feast of the Nativity was celebrated in Constantinople on 
6 January,? this must have been a temporary and short-lived change, and we should 
imagine Leontius delivering his homily on 25 December. 

In our edition of Leontius' homilies, we demonstrated that the Greek text of Homily 
XII is shorter than an existing Georgian version, indicating that the former as it has come 
down to us is a reworking.* For all that, the two versions exhibit such a degree of 
closeness that we concluded cautiously that the reworking of Leontius’ homily remained 
confined to the omission of two large passages, the first after the end of $4 and the 
second after the end of $8, passages which were probably regarded by the redactor as 
trimmings that could be dispensed with. 


1 On the development of the feast see B. Botte, Les origines de la Noël et de l'Epiphanie. 
Etude historique (Textes et Etudes historiques I; Louvain, 1932); O. Cullmann, “The Origin of 
Christmas", The Early Church. Five Essays, ed. A.J.B. Higgins (London, 1966), 21-36 (a 
conflation of Weihnachten in der alten Kirche [Basel, 1947] and Noël dans l'Eglise ancienne 
[Neuchátel, 1949]); Talley, 87-91; 134-141. 

? E.g. Severian, ed. Moss (CPG 4260); Proclus, ed. Martin, 40-43 (CPG 5823); Theodotus, 
PG 77, 1349-1370 (CPG 6125) and 1369-1386 (CPG 6126); Paul of Emesa, PG 77, 1433-1438 
(CPG 6365) and 1437-1444 (CPG 6366); ps. Athanasius, PG 28, 960-972 (CPG 2270). For an 
example of a Christmas homily used as a proof of orthodoxy in the 440's sce T.E. Gregory, "The 
Remarkable Christmas Homily of Kyros Panopolites", Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 16 
(1975), 317-324 (CPG 5647). We pass over here the several homilies of Severus of Antioch on 
the feast of Christ's birth, as the patriarch habitually preaches on christological themes in his 
defence of the one-nature christology. 

3 See M.J. Higgins, “Note on the Purification (and date of Nativity) in Constantinople in 
602", Archiv für Liturgiewissenschaft 2 (1952), 81-83. 

* Scc Datema-Allen, 1987, 369-370; 374. 
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In using the translation of Homily XII, the reader should also be aware that §§1-2 
form the incipit of two texts of ps. Chrysostom on the same feast, which are basically 
the same homily. Elsewhere we have made a separate study of this phenomenon, 
showing the homily of ps. Chrysostom is a later reworking of Leontius’ Homily XII 


Ա CONTENTS 

Leontius opens his homily by emphasising the importance of the feast of Christmas which 
is being celebrated. This he does by repeating no less than thirteen times the refrain 
“Christ is born”, each time connecting it with one of the benefits accruing from the 
Nativity, until he comes to the theme of light, which is to play an important role in his 
homily (§1). The birth of Christ, the sun of justice, he explains to his congregation, has 
increased both light on earth and spiritual light as well, and the star of truth has risen for 
all. The revelation of the light of Christ is explained further by reference to Ps 35.10, 
“In your light we see light” (§2). How do we celebrate such a great feast? Leontius 
asks rhetorically; and his answer, pointed up by a series of anaphora and parallelism, 
contains the contrast between Christianity and paganism effected by Christ’s birth. From 
this contrast with paganism he progresses to the limited nature of the religion of Judaea 
compared with the universality of Christianity, illustrating this with citations from the 
Psalms (§§3-4). (At this stage in the Georgian version of the homily, a long excursus 
is found, in which the author broaches the topic of false gods and praises the 
incarnation). With the formulaic expression “You have just heard ...”, Leontius cites 
Mt 2.1-2, which has just been read out. The wonder of Christ’s birth is reproduced in 
three exclamations, before a series of antitheses is used to convey the material poverty 
in which Christ was born as against the power of his Godhead (§5). With the words “He 
summons Magi, and thrusts away Jews”, Leontius embarks on the subject of the rest of 
the homily, namely the role of the Magi, as Gentiles, in the recognition of the Saviour’s 
birth, and the tardiness of the Jews in recognising Christ. Even pagans, who are like 
dogs, recognised Christ for what he was before the Jews did, accuses Leontius, whereas 
the Magi, who were Gentiles and wicked men, were receptive to the message borne by 
the star in the East (§§6-7). The homilist urges his congregation to consider the faith of 
the Magi, who were not put off by the unimpressive poverty of the birth in the stable, 
but rather worshipped Christ and brought him gifts. The contrast between the 
impoverished circumstances of Christ’s birth and what the Magi might reasonably have 
expected of the earthly manifestation of a heavenly king is conveyed in an imaginary 
discussion between the Magi (§8), in which the homilist incorporates antithesis and 
rhetorical questions. It was the star, the radiance of the Godhead, says Leontius, that 
convinced them. (Here in the Georgian version we find an explanation of why it is the 
Magi who have noticed the star, namely because they are descendants of Balaam, the first 
Magus, who prophesied that a star would come forth out of Jacob [Num 24.17].) To an 
imaginary question, in which he is asked why God made the Nativity known through the 
Magi rather than through the Jews, Leontius replies that God acted thus in order to 


5 See Datema-Allen, 1989. 
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condemn the Jews and to show that the blessing of Abraham had been transferred to the 
Gentiles. The blessing pronounced by the Lord on Abraham many years before is then 
cited: “In multiplying, I shall multiply your descendants as the stars of heaven and as the 
sand which is on the seashore” (Gen 22.17). The unfruitful Israelites are like sand, 
explains the homilist, and the Gentiles like stars because of their radiant belief (§9). 
Recapitulating the proclamation of Christ’s birth by the Magi in Jerusalem, Leontius 
brings the homily to a close, pointing to the universal application of the Nativity and to 
the radiance of the star, which is the equivalent of Christ, the sun of justice (§10). 


III LITURGICAL READINGS 

Leontius' homily on the Nativity is uninformative as far as prescribed readings for the 
feast are concerned. The only lections that can be established with certainty are Ps 46.2 
(83) and Mt 2.1-2 (85). The Matthean pericope may well have extended from 2.1-12, 
as it did in tenth-century Constantinople. In the Georgian lectionary from Jerusalem 
both Mt 2.1-12 and Lk 2.8ff. are prescribed,’ as well as Mt 1.18-25 and Mt 2.1-23.* 


IV THEMES 

With the opening antithesis between the new order inaugurated by the birth of Christ and 
the old order of Judaism, Leontius follows a homiletical topos for the feast of the 
Nativity. A similar passage is found, for example, in Severian of Gabbala;? more 
specific antitheses between aspects of the paradise of Eden and the Virgin Mary also 
occur in the Greek homiletic tradition. At the end of this first sustained antithesis, 
heightened by a thirteenfold repetition of the initial contrast, Leontius broaches another 
theme which is a hall-mark of Greek homilies on Christmas, that of light. This theme 
probably derives initially from the solar symbolism associated with the winter solstice,' 
and to a lesser extent from the mention of the star which guided the Magi (Mt 2.2.9). 
Hence Leontius reminds his congregation ($2) that “Today there is both an increase of 
material light and an illumination of spiritual light". As far as we can judge from the 
Greek text, in dealing with the theme of light Leontius is more restrained than many 
other Greek homilists, who play rhetorically with light imagery and with words such as 
Aaurpóç (bright), or dilate on the symbolism of the տեւ. The fact that this 
increase of light needs to be celebrated leads Leontius to another theme, the antithesis 


Cf. 88 and Mateos I, 158-159. 
Tarchnischvili II, 92; cf. I, 9,10,13. 
Ibid., Լ, 14. 

PG 59, 695.4-25 (CPG 4204). 

V ^ See e.g. ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 389.56-390.15 (CPG 4560); Theodotus, PG 77, 1349A- 
C; Hesychius VI, ed. Aubineau, $1 (CPG 6570). 

! On this symbolism see Talley, 99-103. 

2 Seee.g. Chrysostom, PG 49, 351.12-19 (CPG 4334) and Theodotus, PG 77, 1418D-1419A 
(CPG 6129) on images of light; on the repeated use of Aag póc see e.g. Proclus, PG 65, 708C 
(CPG 5803) and Theodotus, PG 77, 1369B. 

7 For an extended explanation of the significance of the star see Severus, Homily CXV, ed. 
Brière, PO 26.3, 315-324. 
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between paganism and Christianity (§§3-4). As in $1, the antithesis is reinforced by 
sustained anaphora. More usually a homilist preaching on the feast of the Nativity pays 
more attention to the faith of the Gentile Magi as opposed to the unbelief of the Jews — 
a topos which Leontius himself develops later in the homily. 

In §5 we encounter the nucleus of another homiletic topos for the feast of the 
Nativity, namely the antithesis between Christ’s human birth and his divine origins, an 
antithesis which is pointed up once again by rhetorical devices, particularly 
homoioteleuton and stichometry. With variations this contrast is found in Theodotus, 
Hesychius and ps. Chrysostom." In the last three components of $5, however, Leontius 
abandons the antithesis between the baby and the Godhead in favour of a contrast 
between Magi and Jews, dogs and children, allowing him to introduce the theme of anti- 
Jewish polemic. 

The equation of pagans and Jews with dogs and the curious exegesis of Mt 15.26 and 
Phil 3.2 in support of it ($6) seem to be Leontius’ own. But in §§7-9 the contrast 
between the faith of the Magi and the unbelief of the Jews reflects a popular theme in the 
Greek homiletic tradition, where the failure of the Jews to recognise the newly born 
infant as God is often developed into anti-Jewish polemic.' 

While a concentration on the faith of the Magi (888-10) is less common, it is not 
without parallel. Leontius, however, puts into the mouth օք the Magi a series of 
questions and antitheses, where the poverty of the birth and the absence of royal 
trappings about the baby are noted ($8). While we find in other homilies on the Nativity 
passages relating to the absence of royal trappings, it is characteristic of our presbyter 
to put such topoi in the context of imaginary speeches.! 


V CONCLUSION 

As it has come down to us, the Greek text of Leontius' homily on the birth of Christ 
contains a number of topoi for the feast which are elaborated by the homilist particularly 
by means of antithesis and anaphora. While the passage on children and dogs ($6) and 
the quandary of the Magi at the absence of royal trappings about the new-born king ($8) 
may be the homilist's own, for the rest he is firmly planted in the Greek homiletic 
tradition connected with Christmas. That he manifests little serious concern with the 
christological issues arising from the birth of Christ is typical of his popular style. How 


M Theodotus, PG 77, 1360CD; Hesychius VI, ed. Aubineau, 84: ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 
389.1-7. Cf. Romanus XII.13, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 110, 128-129. 

5 See e.g. Hesychius VI, ed. Aubineau, $85-6 and ps. Chrysostom, ed. Voicu, 10-30 (CPG 
4945). 

6 See c.g. Hesychius VI, ed. Aubineau, 84 and ps. Chrysostom, ed. Datema-Allen, 1989, 
887-10. 

U See e.g. ps. Chrysostom, PG 56, 392.25-31; ps. Chrysostom, ed. Datema-Allen, 1989, 
§8 (although it should be noted that the author has probably been inspired by Leontius in this 
passage). 

18 See e.g. 1.24 where the topos of Lazarus’ decomposing body is incorporated into Martha’s 
imaginary speech. It must be admitted, however, that in Hesychius VI, ed. Aubineau, §4, the 
topos of the antithesis between the baby and the Godhead is put into the mouth of the Magi. 
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much this style appealed to congregations can be seen from the homily of 
ps. Chrysostom, which appears to be a later reworking of Homily XII,!? and from the 
fact that a longer version of the Greek text of Leontius’ homily on the birth of Christ was 
translated into Georgian.” 


9 See Datema-Allen, 1989. 
2 See above n.4. 
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XII 


[JOHN, ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE] 
ON THE BIRTH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


1. Many and innumerable are the God-loving celebrations of the Christians. But what 
is more worthy of celebration than the present one,’ because Christ the Master has been 
born and the world has been reborn? 

Christ has been born and Adam has been recalled.” 

Christ has been born and Eve has been ransomed from grief. 

Christ has been born and the snake has disappeared. 

Christ has been born and paradise has been restored. 

Christ has been born and the devil has been condemned. 

Christ has been born and Hades has been changed. 

Christ has been born and the earth has been recreated. 

Christ has been born and the air has been purified. 

Christ has been born and heaven has been gladdened. 

Christ has been born and Judaism has decreased. 

Christ has been born and Christianity has been made firm. 

Christ has been born and the synagogue has been made to smoke.? 

Christ has been born and the church has been perfumed. 

Christ has been born and the light has been added. 


2. [18] Today there is both an increase of material light and an illumination of spiritual 
light. Since Christ, the sun of justice,‘ has appeared from the undefiled bridal chamber 
of the Virgin, 

the darkness of impiety has been expelled, 

and the light of piety has been spread, 

the frost of blasphemy has melted, 

the fruit of the knowledge of God has become plump, 

and the star of truth has risen for all. This is why, when they observed that light, the 
prophets called out to him many years ago with the words: “In your light we shall see 
light” (Ps 35.10).5 What is the meaning of “In your light we shall see light"? In you, 
it means, we shall perceive the Father, for you are the light that reveals the light. 


Cf. XI.9. 

On the contrast between the old and new dispensation cf. VIII.2, IX.7, X.31 and XI.6. 
The same image is found in XI.9, where it is used of paganism. 

Cf. Mal 3.20. 

Cf. XL.1 for another application of this verse. 


^ Bow ԾԹ = 
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3. [29] How, then, do we celebrate today, given that the immaterial light of Christ has 
peeped out immaterially from the well of the Virgin that no burglar can enter? 
No longer do we grope for idols, 
but we perceive altars;’ 
,no longer do we hold ventriloquists in esteem, 
but we appeal to prophets; 
no longer do we serve enchanters; 
but we praise apostles; 
no longer do we worship idols under a tree, 
but we speak of the Lord under the cross; 
no longer do we sacrifice our children to demons, 
but we offer our hearts to God; 
no longer do we read out mythologies, 
but we learn to know the Gospels; 
no longer do we revere Plato and Aristotle, 
but we extol Peter and Paul; 
no longer is our flesh circumcised, 
but our soul is marked with a seal; 
no longer do we eat bitter Jewish herbs,’ 
but we drink the honey of grace. 
No longer do we say in captivity in Babylon: “How shall we sing the song of the Lord 
in a strange land?" (Ps 136.4), 
but we cry out in our joy everywhere on earth: "The earth is the Lord's, and the 
fullness thereof” (Ps 23.1). 
No longer in partial celebration do we twitter in our poverty the words: "God is known 
only in Judaea" (Ps 75.2), 
but in universal observation of the Lord's birthday we sing responsorially in our 
wealth: “All you people, clap your hands! Shout to God with a song of joy” (Ps 46.2). 


4. [59] Call no longer on Baal, 
but praise God. 
The former talks idly, the latter works wonders.’° 
The former is asleep, the latter is awake. 
All you people, clap your hands! Shout to God with a song of joy! What is the meaning 
of “shout”? It corresponds to “give thanks to Christ who gives victory”, since a shout 


$ This is a reference to the perpetual virginity of Mary. 

7 On the contrast “no longer ... but" (obxér ... &AAG) cf. IX.7. See X.31 on the 
juxtaposition of paganism and Christianity. 

* Le. the seal of baptism. Cf. 1.20 with n.50. 

9 This is a reference to the herbs used in the Passover meal. Cf. X.3 and XI.8 on the 
bitterness of Judaism. 

10 Cf. III Kgs 18.25-27. 
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is a recognition of victory.'' Let us shout then to Christ who gives victory, and not 
worship idols with false names, because all the gods of the people are idols, but the Lord 
made the heavens (Ps 95.5).? 


5. [70] You have just heard the evangelist Matthew saying: “When Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem in Judaea in the days of Herod, see, Magi from the East came to Jerusalem 
saying: ‘Where is he who has been born king of the Jews? For we have seen his star in 
the East and have come to worship him’ (Mt 2.1-2)”. 
What a wonderful miracle! 
What a terrible propitiation! 
What an incomprehensible mystery! 
In Bethlehem in Judaea Christ the Master is born, and is seen before all by Magi. 
In the days of Herod 
he who is without a beginning makes a beginning to his days. 
He is born in a cave, 
and bears everything in his hand. 
He is placed in a manger, 
and becomes food for all.’ 
He is wrapped in swaddling-clothes, 
and bestows release from sin. 
He comes forth from the womb, 
and keeps his mother a virgin. 
He flees to Egypt," 
and leads up to heaven. 
He is carried as a child, 
and is recognised as God. 
He humbles Archelaos,! 
and strikes the devil. 
He summons Magi, 
and thrusts away Jews. 
He feeds dogs, 
and strikes children." 


"Cf. 11.12, where palm branches are said to signify victory, and ԱԼ2. By Gregory Nyss. 
a shout is said to be the blessing of victory (GNO 9, 311.11-12). 

? From the Georgian version of this homily it appears that at this point there may have been 
a long excursus in Leontius’ homily. See introduction $I. 

5 Cf. III.7 on this expression. 

^ Le. in the eucharist. 

5 Cf. Mr 2.14. 

6 Cf. Mt 2.22. 

1 Whereas elsewhere in the surviving homilies of Leontius it is heretics who are portrayed 
as dogs (III.19; VIII.18), here it is Jews and pagans, as becomes clear from what follows. 
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6. [100] On hearing this, do not condemn the heartlessness of Christ, the Master, but 
the apathy of the Jews. The order of things was turned upside down, not according to 
nature but to perception, and dogs became children and children dogs. The name was 
changed, since their condition had also become different. Like a dog the woman of 
Canaan licked the idolatrous markets, and like a daughter she came to love Christ and 
the symbols of witness of the apostles. When she was still intent on paganism, the Lord 
said to her reproachfully: “Ir is not fair to take the children’s bread and give it to dogs” 
(Mt 15.26). But when she sided with Christianity, she heard said in her praise: “Take 
heart, daughter; be it done for you as you desire” (Mt 9.22; 15.28). And that the 
children of the Jews, too, were called dogs by children you do not have to learn from 
me, but from Blessed Paul, who was descended from a dog:'* “Look out for the dogs, 
look out for the evil-workers” (Phil 3.2). 


7. [116] But that the pagan dogs rather than the children of the Jews both recognised 
and ran to Christ the Master, take the proof from what has just been read out. The Magi 
were Gentiles and supreme examples of evil men, but nevertheless they had only to see 
the star in the East (Mt 2.2) and immediately they hastened to Jerusalem, and laboured 
in order to see the one who had said: "Corne to me all you who labour and are burdened 
and I will give you rest" (Mt 11.28). And not only did they labour but they also brought 
gifts to Christ the Master,” although they had still not recognised the one who had said: 
*Do not be seen empty-handed before your god" (Ecclus 35.4). 


8. [127] Look at the faith of the Magi. 

The manger did not scandalise them, 

the cave did not lead them to disbelief, 

they did not say to each other, distressed by reason of the ambiguity: “Is this the King 
of the Jews (Mt 2.2)? 

How is that evident? 

Instead of in purple, he is clad in rags. 

Instead of on a bed with golden coverings, he is put on the floor. 

Instead of royal halls, he has accepted a swine's cave. 

Where is the crowd of the bodyguards? 

Where is the attendance of shield-bearers? 

Where is the perfume of delight? 

No one is seated beside him; one woman alone attends him, and she seems anxious lest 
the one to whom she gave birth should be recognised. He has nothing of the essentials; 
we see nothing royal in him.? That is the birth of someone poor. Let us leave, let us 
turn back, let us look at the star carefully so that we don't worship the wrong one and 
lose the advantage". 


7 Ie. because he was a Jewish convert to Christianity. 
9 Cf. Mt 2.11. 
? On the absence of the trappings of royalty about Christ cf. 1.13 and II.6. 
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But the Magi neither said nor thought any of that. They had only to see the Master and 
immediately they recognised him and worshipped him and brought gifts (Mt 2.11). 
It was not the poverty of the cave that convinced them 
but the richness of the star. 
The shabby appearance of the Lord of the vision did not lead them to disbelief, 
but the dazzling radiance of the Godhead convinced them.”! 


9. [152] But some will possibly say: “What then? Is it that this prophecy couldn’t come 
from Jews, but from Gentile Magi? Why then”, they say, “did the God of all make this 
prophecy through Magi?”~ 

Why? Listen attentively. To condemn the Jews. For they had only to hear the prophet 
speaking of the incarnate presence of the Lord, and immediately they began to murder. 
It was on this account that the Lord judged it good to make the prophecy through the 
Gentile Magi, so that from then on the Jews would know that the blessing of Abraham 
had been transferred to the Gentiles. This is why the Lord, in disclosing this many years 
ago when he praised Abraham, said: “Jn multiplying, I shall multiply your descendants 
as the stars of heaven and as the sand which is on the seashore” (Gen 22.17). He calls 
the sons of Israel “sand” because of the unfruitfulness of their soul and because of the 
brine of their knowledge, but he calls the Gentiles “stars” because of the radiance of their 
knowledge. This is why Blessed Paul too, in writing to the Gentiles, said: “Among whom 
you shine as lights in the world” (Phil 2.15). 


10. [170] Going, then, to Jerusalem, the Magi questioned the Jews with the words: 
“Where is he who has been born king of the Jews? For we have seen his star in the East 
and have come to worship him. Where is he who has been born king of the Jews?” (Mt 
2.2) Either proclaim or listen.” 

The one born is king, 

the gift is heavenly, 

the star is spiritual, 

the divine favour comes from the East, 

the message is universal. 

The star resembles the one who is born. 

The herald” tries in vain to hide the one who cannot be obscured. 

But just as the sun cannot be hidden by anyone, for it shines out everywhere each day, 
so will Christ the Master, the sun of justice,” be believed in everywhere, because he 
is God. 


To him be glory for ever. Amen. 


? Here again part of the homily appears to be missing. See introduction 81. 


2 On the Magi as the first to recognise Christ cf. XI.19. 

3 A similar ultimatum is delivered in XI.23. 

^ The identity of the herald is not clear. We ask ourselves whether once again something 
has fallen out of the text. 

5 Cf. Mal 3.20. 
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HOMILY XIV 
ON THE TRANSFIGURATION (CPG 7724) 


I INTRODUCTION 

The feast of the Transfiguration seems to have been instituted at a relatively late date in 
the East, perhaps as late as the beginning of the eighth century. Thus homilies of 
earlier authors which subsequently found their way into homiletic collections concerned 
with this feast day were originally homilies that took their inspiration from readings 
which included Mt 17.1-13 or parallels. Homily XIV is a good example of this 
phenomenon, in that it was clearly not delivered on a feast day, but, as its exegetical 
tenor indicates, was preached during a liturgical celebration where the congregation had 
heard Mt 16.21-17.9 read out.? The Transfiguration itself is dealt with by Leontius only 
in a perfunctory manner from $25 onwards. Our concern here, therefore, cannot be to 
situate our presbyter in the homiletic tradition connected with the feast of the 
Transfiguration; rather we shall consider him in the light of the homiletic tradition 
associated with Mt 16.21-17.9 and parallels. 

The step by step exegesis of the Matthean text suggests that the homily came from 
a series in which Leontius explained the Gospel according to Matthew. The request of 
the congregation in §26 that he not deviate from the pericope also points in this direction. 
It is easy to understand that, once our homily had found its way into the homiliaria as a 
text for the feast of the Transfiguration, and the reading from Matthew was confined to 
Mt 17.1-10 in Constantinople and Mt 17.1-9 in Jerusalem, the first part (§§1-18), 
containing an elucidation of Mt 16.21-28, was omitted. Subsequently shortened versions 
of the homily began to circulate.’ 

Homily XIV, attributed in the manuscripts to John Chrysostom, formed the subject 
of Sachot’s critical edition with introduction, translation and commentary. In his useful, 
detailed commentary, to which the reader will often be referred by us, Sachot argues 
convincingly for Leontius’ authorship of the homily. However, the reader should be 
aware at the same time that Sachot attributes no less than twenty-five homilies to our 
presbyter, while we credit him with fourteen to date,‘ and that consequently we do not 


! For a discussion of the date of the introduction of the feast see V. Grumel, “Sur l'anciennité 
de la féte de la Transfiguration”, REB 14 (1956), 209-210; Sachot, 22-37. On the manuscript 
tradition of Greek homilies on the feast see M. Sachot, Les homélies grecques sur la 
Transfiguration. Tradition manuscrite (Editions du Centre national de la Recherche scientifique; 
Paris, 1987). 

? See Sachot, 7-21. 

* See ibid., 37-48 and Datema-Allen, 1987, 411 on the shortened versions and their 
relationship to the longer text. 

* See Datema-Allen, 1987, 13-14. For reviews of Sachot's work sce ibid., 39 n.75. 
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always agree with the parallels he draws with other (supposed) works of Leontius, 
presbyter of Constantinople. 


Ա CONTENTS 

Leontius opens the homily by lauding the spiritual banquet which Christ as host sets 
before his guests, a banquet far surpassing the richly laden table of King Solomon. After 
this introduction (§§1-4), he turns to the pericope which had just been read out, 
Mt 16.21: “Then Jesus began to show his disciples ...”, in order to present Christ as the 
good pedagogue, who, having taught his pupils thus far simple lessons, begins to give 
them heavier fare (§§5-8). Peter’s oath that it will stop short of his master’s death (“May 
it turn out in your favour, Lord! This shall never happen to you”: Mt 16.22) is then 
taken as the starting point of an imaginary dialogue between apostle and master, 
culminating in Christ’s assertion that he will return in glory (§§9-13). Leontius argues 
that Christ has just said this in the words of Mt 16.27: “The Son of Man is to come in 
the glory of the Father with his angels”, and takes issue with Arius and followers, who, 
he claims, understand this verse in a subordinationist sense, rather than as referring to 
Christ’s kingdom. An imaginary dialogue between homilist and heretics ensues (§§14- 
20). Some of the earlier exegetes, he continues, construed Mt 16.27 as pointing to 
Christ’s second coming, maintaining that John the apostle would not die before this event, 
whereas the statement relates to the Transfiguration. During the Transfiguration, 
Leontius asserts, Christ showed his disciples the glory of his invisible, divine kingdom. 
An imaginary objection is raised to this statement (§23), to which the homilist replies that 
Christ revealed his glory, but not in its fullness, because, as the example of Moses 
proves, it would have been too much for the disciples (§24). 

That Christ was not speaking of his second coming, so Leontius returns to his theme, 
nor yet about John only, but also about Peter and James, becomes clear from what 
follows, Mt 17.1-5. Spurred on, however, by the request of his congregation, the 
homilist follows the biblical text closely, giving an interpretation of Mt 17.1 (§§25-26). 
To the imaginary interlocutor, who has asked why Christ took only three disciples up to 
Mt Tabor with him, and not all twelve, Leontius replies that Judas was unworthy of the 
vision, and that if he had been left behind alone he would have had an excuse to betray 
the Lord. Another explanation is that the Scripture was fulfilled which says: “Only on 
the evidence of two or three will each charge be sustained” (Deut 19.15). Now Peter, 
James and John are the three witnesses of piety, Moses and Elijah the two witnesses of 
the law (§§26-28). Why, continues Leontius, did Moses and Elijah appear, why did the 
Transfiguration occur, and why was there the voice of the Father? Because the disciples 
still thought that Christ was an ordinary human being, and not God in human flesh. 
Leontius proffers another reason: to convince the apostles that Christ is lord of heaven, 
earth and under the earth (cf. Phil 2.10; §§29-30). Seeing this great glory, Peter chides 
Christ no more but adores him, wanting to make a tent for him (Mt 17.4). Christ, 
however = so Leontius admonishes Peter — cannot be contained in a tent, since all 
heaven and earth is full of his glory (§§31-32). 
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ալ LITURGICAL READINGS 
Since in Leontius’ day, as we have already stated, the feast of the Transfiguration had 
not been instituted, we shall not discuss here the readings associated with the feast, but 
shall confine our commentary to what Leontius' congregation had heard read out in the 
course of the liturgical celebration. From various remarks made by the homilist, it is 
beyond doubt that the faithful had listened to Mt 16.21-17.45 and, since 17.4 marks but 
the middle of the Transfiguration narrative, we may assume that the lection continued at 
least until 17.8. As we have remarked, when the Transfiguration was established as a 
feast day, the readings were limited to Mt 17.1-10 in Constantinople and Mt 17.1-19 in 
Jerusalem.‘ 

Given the focus placed by Leontius on 11 Kgs 5.2-3 in §§1-4, it may be that this 
pericope formed part of the readings of the day taken from the Old Testament. 


IV THEMES 

The contrast between Solomon’s table and the eucharistic meal, used by Leontius as a 
lengthy introduction, is effected by means of such devices as rhetorical questions, 
anaphora, antithesis and homoioteleuton (§§1-4). It is a theme which we have not 
encountered elsewhere in our reading. Once our presbyter has embarked on the exegesis 
of the Matthean text, it is the theme of Christ as pedagogue which comes to the fore 
(§§7-12). Although this depiction arises naturally from verses such as Mt 16.21 and 24, 
and is found in other homilies on the same texts,’ Leontius’ elaboration of it may well 
be his own. Again, while the presentation of Peter’s hot-headed objections to Christ’s 
words has parallels in Greek homiletic literature,* the dialogue between the apostle and 
the master in §§9-13 bears Leontius’ characteristic stamp. The anti-Arian polemic which 
the homilist embarks on à propos of Mt 16.27: “The Son of Man is to come in the glory 
of the Father with his angels ... " (§§14-20), does not appear to be part of the homiletic 
tradition concerned with this verse, although in the polemic itself Leontius incorporates 
anti-Arian topoi.? Typical of our presbyter is the attack on the heresiarch ad hominem 
(§14.16) and the imaginary objection raised by the Arians (§15). The refutation of the 
immortality of John the apostle to which Leontius is led by Mt 16.28: “Truly, I say to 
you, there are some standing here who will not taste death...” (8821-25), seems to be 
part of a later homiletic tradition of which this passage is the earliest datable example." 
Like John Damascene (d. 749)," Leontius bases his refutation on the argument that 
Christ's words were addressed not only to John, but to the other apostles as well ($25). 


Cf. 885,12,14,19,25,29 and 31. 
$ Sec Mateos I, 362-363 and Tarchnischvili II, 24-25, respectively. 
E.g. Anonymous, PG 98, 1257BC; Anastasius Ant., PG 89, 1361B (CPG 6947); cf. 
Timothy of Jerusalem, PG 86 (1), 257D (CPG 7406). See PGL s.v. zoubo'yovyóc 1. 
* E.g. Anonymous, PG 98, 1257C; Anastasius Ant, PG 89, 1372A. On Peter's 
temperament à propos Mt 17.4 see Sachot, 372. 
? See Sachot, 390-403 for a detailed analysis of Leontius’ anti-Arian refutation. 
10 See further Sachot, 406-407. 
11 PG 96, 556D-557B (CPG 8057). 
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The three themes connected with the Transfiguration narrative proper which Leontius 
proceeds to address after §25 are (i) the reason for Christ’s taking only three disciples 
up the mountain with him (§§26-28); (ii) the significance of the presence of Moses, Elijah 
and the apostles on Mt Tabor (§§29-30); and (iii) Peter’s remarks concerning the tents 
(Mt 17.4; $831-32). As reasons for the choice of Peter, James and John, Leontius 
adduces the fact that Judas was unworthy of the vision of the transfigured Christ, and 
that, if he had been left behind alone, he would have had an excuse for betraying his 
master. Furthermore, he argues, it is two or three people who constitute a body of 
witnesses (Deut 19.15). While all these arguments occur singly in both the homiletic and 
exegetic tradition from Ephrem to John Damascene, ? it is perhaps significant that they 
are all found together in Leontius’ Constantinopolitan predecessor, Proclus.? Leontius 
is also firmly in the homiletic tradition in explaining the significance of the presence of 
Moses, Elijah and the apostles in terms of Phil 2.10: as representatives of those in 
heaven, on earth and under the earth, the five ensure the recognition of Christ's divinity. 
Among the homilists who avail themselves of this topos,!^ it is Timothy, presbyter of 
Jerusalem, whom Sachot wishes to identify with Leontius, whose exegesis is the closest 
to that of our homilist. The final theme of Homily XIV, Peter's suggestion to build 
three tents, is treated only briefly, in contrast to the lengthy elaboration awarded it by 
Proclus.'® That this theme, too, is a topos of preaching on the Transfiguration narrative 
can be seen from other parallels." 


V CONCLUSION 

As we demonstrated at the outset, Homily XIV is an excellent illustration of a homily that 
was subsequently adopted into homiletical collections for a purpose other than that for 
which it was delivered, and as a result gave rise to the circulation of different versions. 
In preaching on Mt 16.21-28, Leontius adduces themes which we have not encountered 
elsewhere in Greek homiletic literature concerned with these verses: the extended contrast 
between Solomon's table and the eucharist, Christ as the all-wise pedagogue, and anti- 
Arian polemic arising from Mt 16.27 (881-21). In addition, Leontius’ refutation of the 
immortality of the apostle John (§§21-25) is the earliest datable example we have of such 
an argument. These themes may be Leontius' own contribution to the homiletic tradition 
associated with the Matthean text. The Transfiguration narrative proper, however, 
embodies a number of topoi in the Greek homiletic tradition, two of which are 


7? For parallels see Sachot, 418-419, adding Basil Sel., PG 85, 456C (CPG 6656 [40]) and 
John Damascene, PG 96, 557C. For a different explanation see Chrysostom, PG 58, 549.50- 
550.10 (CPG 4424). 

13 PG 65, 764C-765A (CPG 5807). 

^ E.g. Anonymous, PG 98, 1260A; Proclus, PG 65, 764C; Timothy of Jerusalem, PG 
86 (1), 262C; John Damascene, PG 96, 572BC. Cf. Chrysostom, PG 58, 550.47-551.1, where 
the citation from Phil 2.10 is applied only to Moses and Elijah. 

5 Sachot, 426. 

156 PG 65, 765B-768A, 769A. 

1 E.g. Timothy of Jerusalem, PG 86 (1), 264A and the acephalous homily, ed. Aubineau, 
AnBoll 85 (1967), 405.43-406.44. 
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significant. On the one hand, the close similarity between Leontius and Proclus in 
elucidating Christ’s choice of disciples (§§26-28) points once again to a homiletic 
tradition specific to Constantinople. Secondly, the affinity between Leontius and Timothy 
of Jerusalem in accounting for the presence of the five witnesses on Mt Tabor (§§29-30) 
gives further grounds for investigating the place of the presbyter of Jerusalem in the 
Greek homiletic tradition. As is his wont, whether incorporating topoi or his own 
material, Leontius has recourse in Homily XIV to imaginary dialogues, between Peter 
and Christ, the homilist and the Arians, and to a repertoire of rhetorical devices 
calculated to make his preaching as entertaining to his congregation as it was meant to 
be edifying. 


" Cf. X.16, n.44. 
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XIV 


[OUR HOLY FATHER JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 
ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE] 
A HOMILY ON THE TRANSFIGURATION 
OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


1. Exceedingly venerable is the table which Christ the lavish host has set before us! 
today too? = 
a table which is not paid honour to by habit, 
but which is made known by the knowledge of God; 
a table which does not crave things of earth 
but which clings to the things of heaven; 
a table which is not made illustrious by Solomon’s dishes, 
but which is crowned with divine statutes; 
a table which is not blessed by its abundance of food, 
but which is revered for its divine thoughts. 


2. [11] What was more sumptuous than Solomon’s table, which provided every day, as 
is contained in the Third Book of Kings: “Thirty cors of fine flour and sixty cors of 
pounded meal and ten tender choice calves and twenty pasture-fed cattle and a hundred 
sheep, besides the harts and gazelles and choice fowl” (III Kgs 5.2-3)? But this great 
amount of dishes did not benefit the mighty Solomon at all, or make him progress 
towards perfect virtue. On the contrary, towards the end it destroyed him by making him 
immeasurably debauched.? 


3. [20] But certainly the Lord’s table, which is set forth lavishly for us today too, the 
immaterial table, simple, incorruptible, immortal, infinite, absolute, awards‘ not only 
what is on earth but also what is in heaven. It does not put thirty cors of fine flour 
(II Kgs 5.2) before us but bestows the kingdom of heaven, leavened into three measures 
of meal (Mt 13.33; Lk 13.21). Again, it does not produce sixty cors of meal (III Kgs 


! In homiletic literature the word ro&reto can mean either “table”, “eucharistic liturgy”, 
or “instruction in the Scriptures”. Leontius plays on this ambiguity in $81-4. See further Sachot, 
331-333. 

2 On the expression “today too” (xoi oafjuepov) cf. IX.1, X.1 and XIV.3. 

3 Cf. III Kgs 11.1-13. See X.8.34 for other unfavourable assessments of Solomon. Cf. 
Sachot, 336-337, and further in this chapter. 

‘ We have translated the Greek word Bpaßeúe: as "awards". On the theological overtones 
of this word see Sachot, 338-340. 
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5.2), but the bread itself of heaven. I mean that every day Christ the Master awards 
himself to all the faithful on his own account.’ 


4. [29] But I think that I am wasting words in comparing Solomon's tangible meal with 
the Lord’s spiritual table.” 
There there were ten choice calves (III Kgs 5.3), 
but here is the lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world (Jn 1.29). 
There there were twenty pasture-fed cattle (III Kgs 5.3), 
but here are countless martyrs doing good to souls and bodies. 
There there were deer adorned with projecting horns,® 
here are prophets comparing the spiritual with the spiritual (I Cor 2.13). 
There there were gazelles whose liver was pierced by arrows,’ 
here are apostles enlightening the universe by their divine writings. 
There there were birds flapping around in indescribable ways, 
here is a righteous people who exult spiritually. 
There there were a hundred irrational sheep (III Kgs 5.3) delighting Solomon’s house 
alone, 
but here Christ our rational sheep"? is shared everywhere on earth and in no way 
suffers diminution.!! 


5. [48] You have just heard Christ the rational sheep? himself telling the apostles of 
the hour of the Lord's suffering, so that at the hour of suffering they should not submit 
to suffering. What does the evangelist Matthew say? As you have just heard: “Then 
Jesus began to show his disciples that he must go up to Jerusalem and suffer many things 
from the chief-priests and scribes and elders of the people and be killed, and on the third 
day be raised" (Mt 16.21). 


5 Le. in the eucharist. 


6 On this expression (xepirrodoyetv) cf. “go on at length" (yaxopoAovyetv) տ VIL2 and 
X1.13. 

7 Leontius contrasts the tangible (ao05Tóv) with the spiritual (xvevpariusy). More 
commonly the contrast is between the tangible and the intellectual (»օղ75»). See Sachot, 342-344. 
Cf. XL5 with n.10. 

* Cf. XIIL20. On the image of the hunt in what follows — the theme is common in 
homiletic literature — see Sachot, 409-410 and cf. XIV.23,31. 

* Cf. Il Kgs 53. 

10 Cf. Acts 8.32 (Is 53.7). 

! The point is, as Sachot, 350 explains, that for Solomon’s table, prepared for a relatively 
small number of guests, a large number of animals was required, whereas for Christ’s table, 
offered everywhere on earth, one single sheep was needed. On the topos that Christ suffers no 
diminution through being eaten in the eucharist see Sachot, 353-4. 

On Christ as the rational sheep, an image which conjures up the Jewish Passover lamb as 
well as the Christian paschal lamb, see Sachot, 350-1. 
12 Cf. XIV.4 and n.11. See too XIV.6. 
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6. [56] Have you seen that the table of the Master was furnished with victuals raised 
from the dead? What did Solomon’s table have like that? There everything that was 
sacrificed went involuntarily into nothingness, here Christ our rational sheep,” even if 
he was sacrificed, 

was sacrificed nevertheless of his own will, 

was buried of his own will, 

rose of his own will, 

ascended into heaven of his own will, 

will come again of his own will'* in the glory of his Father, giving to each person 
according to his deeds (Mt 16.27). 


7. [67] Then he began (Mt 16.21).5 The evangelist did well to put “Then Jesus 
began” first, for it was different matters that Christ the Master began to make manifest. 
No longer did he talk to his disciples as to infants, 

but he addressed the apostles as adults. 
No longer did he give them the milk of consolation to drink, 

but let them see the hard bread of tribulation.'* 
No longer did he anoint them as invalids, 

but made them harsh like healthy men. 
And this was quite right. 


8. [76] Just as in the beginning an excellent pedagogue flatters the children entrusted to 
him, puts his hand on their heads, allows his face to smile a little, stammers gently with 
them, makes allowances for their faults, but, when they have progressed a little in their 
education, lets them see a stern face, threatening them considerably, applying the whip, 
not to hurt them but to improve them — in the same way in the beginning of his 
preaching of the Gospel, Christ, the all-wise pedagogue,” set before his disciples a few 
simple, soft words, saying to them: “Come, follow me, and I shall make you fishers of 
men" (Mt 4.19), and "Nobody at all shall hurt you" (Lk 10.19). Indeed, even when they 
often had no faith in him and did wrong, Christ the Master made allowances for them. 
But once he saw them making progress in piety, initiated into knowledge of God, assured 
by the exhibition of miracles, nerved by the testimony of the Father, fortified by the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, he no longer made allowances for them when they did 
wrong, but embarked on a more bitter teaching, saying to them: “Jf anyone would save 


3 Cf. XIV.4,5. 
M See General Introduction III.1 for the christological implications of this; cf. Sachot, 361- 
5 Leontius returns to the beginning of the pericope, true to form treating the whole citation. 
Cf. 11.17 and X.29. 

16 Cf. I Cor 3.1-2; Heb 5.12-14; I Pet 2.2. Instead of the hard bread “of tribulation” (ràv 
wewppaopOv) Sachot, 298.22 prefers “of knowledge of God" (rfc Geo yvwoiac), the reading of one 
of the five manuscripts at this point. 

7 On Christ as pedagogue see XIV.12; cf. Sachot, 366 with bibliography. 
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his life he will lose it; whoever loses his life for my sake will find it" (Mt 16.25), and 
again, “If anyone would come after me, let him take up his cross and follow me" 
(Mt 16.24). The excellent disciple must walk behind the teacher. This is why Blessed 
Paul, pleased by such a teaching, said in his writing: “I have been crucified with Christ; 
it is no longer I who live but Christ who lives in me" (Gal 2.19-20). 


9. [101] On hearing these words,'* Blessed Peter, seething with immense ardour, rose 
up against the Lord's words," in that the Lord had said that he must go up to Jerusalem 
and suffer many things from the chief-priests and scribes and elders of the people and be 
killed, and on the third day be raised (Mt 16.21). On listening to these wise words, 
Peter, finding that the one who does not deceive had made strange utterances,? taking 
hold of the Lord, as you have just heard, began to rebuke him saying: 

“May it turn out in your favour, Lord! This shall never happen to you (Mt 16.22). 
You don't know what you're saying, Master. You're contradicting yourself. You who 
put all the demons to flight as one”! — are you afraid of the elders of the Jews? 

May it turn out in your favour, Lord! This shall never happen to you. 

You who spread the sea under your feet,” and lulled to sleep the troubled winds, and 
calmed the raging sea? — are you afraid of the chief-priests of Jerusalem? 

You who with a word withered the fig tree’ and restored life to the withered hand” 
— are you distressed about human beings? 


10. [121] May it turn out in your favour, Lord! This shall never happen to you (Mt 
16.22). 
Enoch, who had performed no miracle, was taken up into heaven with his body,” and 
you who have done such great wonders — are you going to be hidden in a tomb? 
If death wasn't terrified of you, 
how did it restore Lazarus to you?” 
If the legion of demons wasn't afraid of you, 
how did it beg you to let it go into the herd of swine as it left the man?” 
If the water didn't know who you are, 


5 ILe. the words from Mt 16.21 cited in XIV.5. 

5 For parallels in homiletic literature to this description of Peter see Sachot, 372. 

? The same expression is found in XI.22. 

? Cf. Mt 8.31, XIV.10 and X.7. The similarity between the following passage and 
Amphilochius V, ed. Datema, 135, 50-53 (CPG 3235), is attributed by Sachot, 373-374 to 
Leontius’ dependence on the bishop of Iconium. To us the similarity points rather to a topos of 
homiletic literature. 

? Cf. Mt 14.25-26. 

B Cf Mt 8.23527. 

^ Cf. Mt 21.19. 

3 Cf. Mt 12.13. 

% Cf. Gen 5.24. 

7 Cf. Jn 11.44. 

? Cf Mt 831-32. 
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how at your command at Cana in Galilee was it changed into wine? 
If Siloam didn’t recognise that you are the creator of the whole universe, 

how did it wash the mud away from the man blind from birth, and also at your 
command grant him sight?” 


11. [137] Wasn't it about you that the Father of light! shouted out: ‘This is my beloved 
son. Listen to him’ (Mt 17.5)? When, then, the Son of God is a corpse, on whom shall 
our hope rest? 

May it turn out in your favour, Lord! This shall never happen to you (Mt 16.22). 
Why, tell me, do you promise a resurrection? Nobody has ever raised himself up when 
he was dead. But if it is through another that you raise up, point him out to me so that 
I may leave you and become his disciple. 

May it turn out in your favour, Lord! This shall never happen to you. 

Didn't you encourage us, Master, with the words: ‘I am the light and the resurrection 
and the life’ (Jn 8.12; 11.25)? 

When is light changed into darkness??? 

When is resurrection hidden in a tomb?? 

When is life bound up tightly in grave-clothes? 

Go away, Master, go away! | 

May it turn out in your favour, Lord! This shall never happen to you". 


12. [150] What, then, did Christ the Master say, the all wise pedagogue? No longer did 
he make allowances for Peter when he went wrong, but he became angry, and 
confounded the one who hindered him, calling him devil, as you have just heard: *Get 
behind me, Satan, you who seduced my Peter into disbelief. 

You are a hindrance to me, Peter, because your thoughts are not those of God but those 
of human beings (Mt 16.23). Unless I am put to death, none of you will taste 
immortality. 

You are a hindrance to me, Peter. Unless I am killed, none of you will inherit the 
vineyard. ^ 

You are a hindrance to me, Peter, because your thoughts are not those of God but those 
of human beings (Mt 16.23). I am a grain of wheat by reason of the incarnation. Unless 
the grain falls into the earth and dies, it remains alone. But if it dies, it bears much fruit 
(Jn 12.24). 


Ք Cf Jn 2.9. 

2 Cf. Jn 9.7, and X.16. 
9! Cf. Jas 1.17. 

32 Cf. Jn 8.12. 

95 Cf. Jn 11.25. 

* Cf. Mt 21.33-46. 
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You are a hindrance to me, Peter, because your thoughts are not those of God but those 
of human beings. Unless I go down into Hades no one will free Adam from slavery. 
You are a hindrance to me, Peter, because your thoughts are not those of God but those 
of human beings. Unless I am sacrificed, none of you will be provided with the mystical 
provisions. Unless 1 am crucified, Peter, the robber will not open paradise.” 

You are a hindrance to me, Peter, because your thoughts are not those of God but those 
of human beings. I have come not only to visit the living, but also to do good to the ones 
who have fallen asleep.” 


13. [175] So I was not lying, Peter, when I said: ‘I am the light and the resurrection and 
the life’ (Jn 8.12; 11.25). Since, then, I am the light, Peter, I must shine on those in the 
darkness. What kind of light is it that doesn’t dispel the darkness?” 

I am the resurrection, Peter; I must raise up those already imprisoned. What kind of 
resurrection is it that doesn't raise up those who have fallen asleep? 

I am the life, Peter; I must put death to death. I suffer as a human being, and I save as 
a friend of human beings. 

Now I am going to suffer in keeping with the incarnation,” Peter; but shortly I shall 
come as Master, not appearing in the form of a slave“ but escorted by angels in the 
Father's glory.” 

Now I put up with being wronged on account of the inferiority of the vision; but shortly 
I shall be supreme judge on account of the power of the Godhead.” 


14. [188] And that Christ the Master was to undergo this you have just heard him saying: 
“The Son of Man is to come in the glory of the Father with his angels, and he will repay 
each one according to what he has done" (Mt 16.27). Let Arius be obstructed now too, 
the one who was not in awe of the impartial tribunal of the Lord. If Christ the Master 
is subordinate as God the Word, and is a son of dissimilar nature, having nothing in 
common with the one who begot him as far as essence is concerned — as Arius uttered 
in his madness? — how will he come in the glory of the Father? See, being of the same 
essence“ he will come in the Father's glory. The glory of those whose essence is 


55 This is a reference to Christ's descent into Hades and the harrowing of hell, themes alluded 
to in ԱԼ21 and VIII.2. 

6 Le. the eucharist. 

7 Cf. Lk 23.43 and XIII.12. 

5 This is another reference to the harrowing of hell. 

3 

40 


Cf. Lk 1.79. 

The Greek word used here is olxovopixds. 
“ Cf. Phil 2.7. 
9? Cf. Mt 16.27. 


5 Cf. XIIL8 with n.17 on the madness of heretics. On Arius cf. 1.22 with n.54, and 
VIII.17. 
^ The word used is ôpooúowç, an important term from the Creed of Nicaea. See PGL s.v. 
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different also differs, but the glory of those whose essence is the same is also the 
same. 


15. [200] But the children of the Arians will say immediately — there is nothing that they 
do not dare do: having fallen into matter, they look down on evil“ — “That glory”, they 
say, "the only-begotten received from the Father, having begged and prayed and pleaded 
for it. We have heard him, in fact, praying frequently with the words: ‘Father, glorify 
me with the glory which I had with you before the world was made’ (Jn 17.5). If, 
therefore, it was from the Father that he received the glory, how is he of the same nature 
as the Father?" These are Arius’ words.” 


16. [209] But, Arius, did Christ the Master make the prayer as God the Word or in as 
much as he was a human being? If it was as God the Word that he made the prayer, 
after the creation of the world did he lose the glory which he had by nature, as you 
maintain? For he said: "Glorify me, Father, with the glory which I had with you before 
the world was made" (Jn 17.5). From this it is proven that at that point Christ the 
Master was not making a prayer in the role of God the Word, but in the role of his 
humanity. God the Word had the glory by nature, essential, not made by human hand, 
perpetual, inseparable.” ^ It acquired nothing by a secondary or subsequent 
generation.? If he had lost the glory which he had by nature, as you maintain, how can 
Scripture be telling the truth when it says: "Glory to God in the highest and peace on 
earth, goodwill to human beings" (Lk 2.14), and again, “You are my glory and the lifter 
of my head" (Ps 3.4), and elsewhere, "The nations will see your glory and the kings your 
justice” (Is 62.2). From this it is proven clearly that it was not in the role of his 
Godhead but in the role of Adam that Christ the Master said this. 


17. [225] Listen attentively. Since Christ the Master became the second Adam?! and 
put on the old man,? but the old Adam lost the glory in paradise because of the devil's 
crafty theft, on this account Christ the Master prayed in the role of Adam, saying: 
“Father, glorify me with the glory which I had with you before the world was made" 


*5 Cf General Introduction III.1 on Leontius’ trinitarian theology. These arguments are 


commonplace in anti-Arian writings: see Sachot, 394. 

6 Leontius ironically berates the Arians for making of Christ someone subordinate to God 
— in this way they are said to have fallen into matter — and of despising evil, in that they deny 
the divinity of Christ. 

“ Cf. XIIL9 with n.20 on Marathonius and his "children". 

* The Greek word which we translate by “role” in this and the following chapters is 
xpdowxov. See Sachot, 396-398 on the ambiguity of the term. 

*$ On the theological undercurrent of these words see PGL s.v. fuévrog, tvoúowv, 
dxeporoinroyv, ձծսճծ03(05 and &vaóaperov. 

The Arians were understood to have maintained that the Logos was not eternal, and had 

come into being after the Father. 

5 Cf. I Cor 15.45. 

Զ Cf. Eph 4.22. 
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(Jn 17.5), by reason of his foreknowledge. Hence once again the Father cried out with 
the plain utterance: “I have glorified you and shall glorify you again" (Jn 12.28). What 
is the meaning of “J have glorified you and shall glorify you again"? I have glorified 
you, it means, in paradise, but since the devil changed the glory into ingloriousness 7 
shall glorify you again, changing the ingloriousness on the cross. At that point, 
therefore, he made his prayer in the role of humanity, but in the previous statements in 
the role of the Godhead. 


18. [240] When you hear this don't imagine that the Son has two roles, but recognise one 
God the Word with his own flesh. Well then, since the Word in his incarnation was 
going to cross to the other side, it was no longer in his role in the incarnation but in his 
role in the Godhead that he pronounced the teaching with the words: “For the Son of 
Man is to come in the glory of his Father with his angels, and then he will repay each 
one according to what he has done" (Mt 16.27). What kind of Father's glory does he 
mean? The perpetual kingdom, which cannot be circumscribed, is beyond time, is not 
made by human hand.? The glory of the Father is the kingdom of the Son, which is 
in heaven, not on earth. 


19. [251] And that the Father's glory is the kingdom of the Son you have just heard 
Christ the Master himself saying: "Truly, I say to you, there are some standing here who 
will not taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom" (Mt 16.28). 
Have you seen that the glory of the Father and Son is one?* Just before he said: "The 
Son of Man is to come in the glory of the Father", now he says: "Before they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom", such that the kingdom of Christ is the Father's glory and 
the Father's glory is the kingdom of the Son. 


20. [261] Who, then, tries to separate the inseparable?5 

Who tries to weigh what cannot be weighed? 

Who concerns himself unduly with the secrets of the Father's bosom?” 

Who in his madness tries to divide Mind and Word and Spirit?® 

Truly, I say to you, there are some standing here who will not taste death before they see 
the Son of Man coming in his kingdom (Mt 16.28). 


Ց See PGL s.v. &xpovoc, and cf. XIV.17 on the theological undertones of these words. 

* On Sachot’s arguments here, based on similar language, for Leontius’ dependence on or 
identification with other homilists (404-405), see Datema-Allen, 1987, 13-14. 

55 Cf. VIIL.14: "the profession of the undivided Trinity". See Sachot, 406 for further 
examples. 

5 Cf. Մ... 

5? Cf. VIII.16: “John, the only one who dared to make enquiry of the Father's breast". Cf. 
Jn 21.20. 

5 Here Marathonius and his followers are meant. Cf. XI.10 for a similar expression. On 
Marathonius cf. VIII.17 and XI.10,16; cf. General Introduction ԱԼ1. For the topos that heretics 
are mad see XIII.8 with n.17. 
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21. [267] Some interpreters of the past,? by reason of what consideration I do not 
know, understood those words of the Lord as pertaining to his second coming in glory. 
From this they also stated with certainty that John the Evangelist has not partaken of 
death,9 but that he awaits the second coming of the Lord in glory, because the Lord 
said: "There are some standing here who will not taste death before they see the Son of 
Man coming in his kingdom". 


22. [275] But the meaning is as follows — one must not use the imagination but tell the 
truth, especially now when even children sharpen (their tongue) for discussion." In this 
passage, therefore, he does not speak about his second coming in glory, but about the 
transfiguration on the mountain. It was when he had been transfigured on the mountain 
that Christ the Master showed in some small way to his disciples the glory of his unseen, 
divine kingdom. 


23. [282] But immediately those who carry about with them a tongue ready for the 
hunt? will say: “And if the divine glory of God the Word is unseen, how did he show 
it to the apostles? If it is visible, it is not unseen, but if it is unseen, it is not visible". 
So listen attentively. In this passage Christ the Master showed his disciples the glory of 
his unseen kingdom, and did not show them — in the one case assuring them, in the other 
sparing them. To assure them he showed them the divine glory of the unseen kingdom, 
not to its full extent, but to the extent that they, with their human eyes, could tolerate it. 
In sparing them and not begrudging them, he did not show them the full glory of his 
divine kingdom, lest with the vision they should lose their life. 


24. [294] And the witness to this is the God of all when he spoke to Moses, who longed 
to see him, as the divine word says: "Then Moses replied to God: 'If I have found favour 
in your sight, show yourself to me so that I may see you clearly face to face' (Ex 33.12- 
13)". 

What did God say to him? “You are wrong, Moses, in seeking for this. I do not grudge 
you the vision, but I spare you your safety. No human being who sees God will remain 
alive".9 Here, therefore, he showed them and did not show them — in the one case 
assuring them, in the other sparing them. 


9 See Sachot, 406-407 on the Patristic exegesis of Mt 16.28 and the immortality of the 
apostle John. 

© Cf. Jn 21.22-23. 

$ On the image cf. VI.9 and X.23. We understand this clause in a hyperbolic sense, 
meaning that the debate concerning the immortality of John is so acute that even children have their 
own ideas on the topic. 

9 Images from fishing and the hunt are common in Patristic literature. See Sachot, 409-410, 
and cf. XIV.4,30. 

Ց Cf. Ex 33.20. 
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25. [304] And that it was not a question of his second coming in glory but of his 
transfiguration on the mountain, nor a question of John alone, but also of Peter and 
James — he did not use the singular but the plural when he proclaimed: “There are some 
standing here" (Mt 16.28), he did not say “one” but “some” = listen to the sequel. You 
have to be reminded, not taught. "And after six days Jesus takes with him Peter and 
James and John his brother, and goes up to a high mountain, apart, and he was 
transfigured before them, and his face shone like the sun, and his garments became white 
as light. And see, a voice said: 'This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; 
listen to him' (Mt 17.1-2.5)". Do you see that he did not speak of his second coming in 
glory, but of the transfiguration on the mountain? 


26. [319] What, then, did the Lord do? Because of your petitions let us move on to what 
follows, lest we digress from the subject at hand.S And after six days he takes with him 
Peter and James and John (Mt 17.1). 

But it is possible that someone will say: *And why didn't Christ the Master take the 
twelve disciples with him and lead them up the mountain, but Peter and James and 
John?” 

Why? Because Judas was not worthy of contemplating with his purposeful eyes such 
great glory of the Lord. 


27. [328] But immediately some will say: “And if this is the reason, why didn’t he leave 
Judas behind by himself below, and lead the others up with him?” 
But we aren’t wiser than Christ the Master. If it had happened that Judas was left behind 
by himself below, while the rest of the eleven went up to the mountain to enjoy the same 
contemplation, it would have been reasonable for some to say: “It was on this account 
that Judas, since he was hurt, came to betray and sell the Lord".5 


28. [336] In order, therefore, that no such thing be uttered by us, or be used as an 
excuse by him — on this account he left him behind below with eight others, in order that 
the three be glorified for having received assurance by what they saw, and the nine be 
called blessed for having believed what they heard. Hence the Lord blessed those who 
believed what they heard, when he said: “Blessed are those who have not seen and yet 
believe" (Jn 20.29). To explain it differently:” he took only the three up with him — 
Peter and James and John — so that the saying be fulfilled which said: “On the evidence 
of two or three witnesses will each charge be sustained" (Deut 19.15; Mt 18.16). The 


* Cf. VIIL.6. 

$5 For similar expressions see 11.12: X.15,16; and cf. Sachot, 416-417. 

% A comparable reasoning is found in VI.5, in Anastasius Ant., PG 89, 1368A and in John 
Damascene, PG 96, 557C. 

9 This expression (" AAA 5€) is found also in X.27, XI.18 and XIV.30. 
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three were Peter and James and John, the threefold indivisible chain of piety;* the two 
were Moses and Elijah, the steadfast pillars of the law.” 


29. [347] You have just heard the evangelist saying: “And there appeared to them on the 
mountain Moses and Elijah, who spoke with him” (Mt 17.3). For what reason did he 
stand Moses and Elijah with him on the mountain, and why was the transfiguration such 
a great event, a shining cloud shading them and the Father’s voice resounding like 
thunder? For what reason? Because the apostles continued to believe that Christ the 
Master was a mere human being, and not God in the flesh. And since they thought that 
he was a simple being, because of the tears he shed in accordance with the 
incarnation,” and the fear belonging to the change," and his prayers and his 
beseeching, the apostles continued to object and to disbelieve and to be terrified. 


30. [359] In order, therefore, to eradicate this suspicion from them, he led them to the 
mountain and, opening slightly the door of the incarnation,” he showed clearly how 
great the glory was hidden in him. To explain it differently:? he also informed the 
apostles that he was the Master of the heavens and the earth and the underworld.” 
From above he caught Elijah like a bird, and from below he caught Moses like a fish,” 
from the earth he set beside himself Peter and James and John.” It is from extremes 
that the whole is made known. 


31. [367] This is why Peter, having seen such great glory, both Moses and Elijah 
standing beside him like servants and whispering softly, was no longer perplexed, but 
prostrated himself and appealed to him, saying, as you have just heard: “Lord, it is good 
that we are here (Mt 17.4) and don't go up to Jerusalem. There are Pilate and Caiaphas 
breathing death, here are Moses and Elijah revealing the resurrection. Lord, it is good 
that we are here, and, if you wish, let us make three tents — one for you and one for 
Moses and one for Elijah" (Mt 17.4). 


® These same three apostles are mentioned together in X.30. 

Փ Of the various explanations in the homiletic tradition of the presence of Moses and Elijah 
at the Transfiguration, that of Anastasius Ant., PG 89, 1369A is the closest to that of Leontius. 
See Sachot, 423-424. 

7? "The Greek word is of xovopuxds. 

Դ Le. the change involved when the Logos assumed human form. Cf. Sachot, 425-426. 

7? Le. revealing a little of the mystery of the God-man to the apostles, who had previously 
considered him totally human. 

7 On the expression (“ANAwo¢ ծէ) see XIV.28 and XI.18. 

^ Cf. Phil 2.10. 

5` [n illustration of Phil 2.10 the image is that of Elijah descending from the heavens, where 
he was taken up alive (11 Kgs 2.11), and of Moses, who was dead and in Hades, while the apostles 
represent those on earth. 

On images from fishing and the hunt cf. XIV.4,23 and Sachot, 409-410. 
6 A similar rationale is found in Timothy Ant., PG 86 (1), 261C. Cf. introduction 8IV. 
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32. [376] But, Blessed Peter, why, because constrained by fear and harassed by panic," 
is there a pressing need to twine tents which are inappropriately built, putting the Master 
on the same level as the servants? The one whom a cloud escorts, a hut cannot 
contain." Heaven and earth are filled with his glory, with that of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, now and always and for ever and ever. Amen. 


T Cf. Lk 9.34. 
% On this idea sce introduction 8IV. The apostrophe of Peter either by Christ or the homilist 
at this juncture is common in homiletic literature. See Sachot, 429-430. 
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SUSANNA 

41 X.22 

45 X.22 

DANIEL 

2.22 IV.9 

3.50 X.28 

6.23 1.4; II.8 

7.9 XI.18 

7.10 11.7" 

9.22 1.4 

BEL AND DRACO 

36 I.5 

HOSEA 

4.5-6 VIII.2* 

5.14 IX.9* 

10.12 IX.2 

MICAH 

3.9 X.23* 
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JOEL 

2.23 X.1 

JONAH 

2.1-11 VIIL1 

3.8 VIII.1 

3.10 11 

HABAKKUK 

3.15 33; III.7* 

ZEPHANIAH 

3.8 100*, 101 (n.30); 
VIII.8*,9*; IX.8* 

3.8-15 100 

ZACHARIAH 

1.8 33, 38; IIL.7* 

5.1-2 III.12 

9.9 34; III.8,9,12* 

MALACHI 

3.20 VI.10 

MATTHEW 

2.2.9 ՃԼ19: 169 

3.1-4 1.8 

3.7 1.8" 

3.8 1.8" 

3.11 XL19* 

3.13-17 VI.8 

4.1-11 III.22 

4.2 II.16 

4.11 L4 

4.19 VIII.12; XI.12; XIII.3; 
XIV.8* 

5.39 ՃԼ21 

5.41 XLI.21 

6.9-10 VII.2* 

6.13 X.27 

6.19 I.S 

7.12 VI.2 

7.24 X.11 

8.20 III.9 
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8.23-26 VI.8 

8.23-27 XIV.9 

8.28-29 VI.8 

8.29 XJ 

8.31 VIIL 11; X.7*; XIV.9 

8.31-32 XIV.10 

9.6 III.10 

9.20 VI.10 

9.36 VIII.5* 

10.8 XI.21 

10.9-10 X.32; XI.21 

10.16 VII.4 

10.18-20 139*; XI.16*; XIII.12* 

11.7 XI.15 

11.30 IX.7 

12.13 XIV.9 

12.36 X.23 

13.18 II.9* 

13.24 II.9* 

13.24-30 VII.4 

13.33 L6*; XIV.3* 

13.39 VIII. 13 

13.55 III.9 

13.56 III.9 

14.10 II.8 

14.18 XIII.1 

14.25-26 XIV.9 

15.14 X.11 

15.22 VI.10 

15.30 III.10 

16.16 32; III.4* 

16.17 III.4* 

16.21 178*, 179; 
XIV.5*,7*,9*,9 

16.21-28 177, 180 

16.21-17.4 179 

16.21-17.9 177 

16.22 15": VI.14*; 178; 
XIV.9,10*,11* 

16.23 XIV.12* 

16.24 179; XIV.8* 

16.25 XIV.8* 

16.26 IV.2* 

16.27 178*, 178, 179*, 180; 
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17.1 
17.1-2.5 
17.1-3 
17.1-5 
17.1-9 
17.1-10 
17.1-13 
17.1-19 
17.3 
17.4 


17.5 
17.8 
17.20 
18.16 
20.1 
20.15 
20.29-21.17 
21.1-11 
21.14 
21.19 
21.33-46 
22.12 
24.15 
24.44 
25.1-13 
25.14-29 
26 

26.3 
26.3-25 
26.4 
26.6-7 
26.6-10 
26.6-16 
26.7 
26.10 
26.10-13 
26.13 
26.14-16 
26.15 
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179*; 
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178; XIV.26* 
XIV.25* 
ՃԼ14 
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179 
XIV.29* 
178, 179 n.8, 180; 
XIV.31* 
VIL6*; XIV.11* 
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1I.27* 
XIV.28* 
11.3.9 

1.3 

34 

34 

11.10 

VI.8; XIV.9 
XIV.12 
IX.5* 
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17.2" 

X.11 

VII.10 

64 

VI.3* 

64 

VI.3* 
VI.10* 
VI.12* 

63, 65 
VI.4,9,9*,10 
VI.13* 
VI.13* 
VI.14* 

VI.7 

1.20: III.21 
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26.20 
26.20-25 
26.21 
26.22 
26.23 
26.41 
26.48 
27.25 
27.26 
27.29 
27.30 
27.45 
27.48 
27.51 
27.52 
27.62-67 
27.63 
27.63-64 
27.65 
27.66 
28.1-2 
28.1-3 
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28.2 
28.9 
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1.17 
1.24 
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5.6-7 
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5.25 
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6.3 
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9.2-4 
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63 
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VII.4* 
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II.20; VII.4 
VII.4 

VII.3; VIII.2 
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VII.3; VIII.2 
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97 
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VIII.6* 
VIII.6* 
VIIL5; X.6 
96 
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97 
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ՄԱԼ5 
XIII.1* 


VI.8 
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VIII.12; X1.12; XIII.3 


X.7.7* 
III.10 
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VIII.S* 
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VII.3* 
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ՃԼ15 
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III.8 
XI.14 
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III.9 
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10.4 X.32 

10.17 VI.6 

10.19 II.3*; XIV.8* 

11.2 VII.2* 

11.4 X.27 

12.33 11.5 

12.40 17.2" 

13.21 1.6*; XIV.3* 

13.32 11.7* 
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14.31 III.21 

15.24 III.10 
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23.36 VII.4 
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23.43 VII.17; XIV.12 
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23.45 VII.3; VIII.2 
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1.1 97, 102; VIII.16*,17* 

1.1-17 97 

1.17 XI.1 

1.18 1.12 

1.29 11.17; III.17*; XIV.4* 

2.1-11 VII.1; XI.28 

2.3 X.11 

2.9 XIV.10 

2.19 VIII.19* 

3.8 XIII.6 

3.10 I.1 

3.13 XI.4 

3.31 IV.4* 

4.5-42 117 
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XI.11*,23 
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117 
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III.10 

X.16 

IL.1* 

VII.S 
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138 
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118*; X.17* 
119 
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X.20*,25 
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11.25 
11.26 
11.27 
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III.24* 

34 
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III.25* 

II.22*,28* 
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II.22* 

1.23" 
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1I.23*,25* 

III.26* 
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35*; 11.24": IV.9 
35": 11.26": XIII.24 
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II.24*,27 

1.25" 

11.11 
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T.10 

11.14; 11I.11,26*; 
XIV.10 

34 

II.10; 140 

32*, 33*; 
1I.15*,20*,21*; 
III.17*,20* 
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34 
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1.20: III.21 
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1.29": III.14* 
1.2" 

34 n.8 
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VIII.2* 


12.14 
12.15 
12.24 
12.28 
14.15-29 
14.18 
14.23 
15.13 
17.1.6 
17.5 
18.22 
19.2 
19.34 
20.25 
20.29 
21.15-25 
21.20 
21.22-23 
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32*; II.13* 
II.12*; III.9 
XIV.12* 
XIV.17* 
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XI.13; XIII.1 
XIII.8* 
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VII.6* 

XIV. 15*, 16*,17* 
ՄԱ.17 

II.20; VII.4 
II.20; XIII.16 
VII.4 

XIV.28* 
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VIII.16; XIV.20 
XIV.21 


XI.13 

XI.13 

XL12 

XL14 

140 
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139*; XIII.3* 
XI.15* 
XIIL5*,7 
XI.12 

139; XIII. 13* 
XIII. 13* 
XI.21* 
XI.20* 
XI.21* 

138*, 142*; XI.22*,27* 
XI.22*,23* 
140; XIII.18* 
1.5": 100*; VIII.9*; 
IX.8* 

X.31 

X.31 

XIV.4 
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12.1 118, 120*; X.31*,32*,33 
12.1-4 X.29* 
12.2 X.34* 
12.3-4 X.6 

12.4 X.5,34,35* 
12.5-7 X.28 
12.6-11 L1 
12.10 X.5 
14.6-18 118 
16.18 X.31 
16.26 I.1 
18.9-10 XIII. 10* 
19.12 X.31 
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3.19 1.14" 
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8.33-34 Մ.10 
9.5 VI.2 
9.33 VII.10 
10.12 VI.2 
12.15 II.26* 
13.12 1.15" 

I CORINTHIANS 
2.10 V.8* 
2.11 V.8* 
2.13 XIV.4* 
3.1-2 XIV.7 
3.2 VIII.3 
3.16 XIII.9* 
5.8 X.3* 
9.25 V.13* 
11.3 I.16* 
12.21 VI.11* 
14.22 I.11 
15.41 XI.5* 
15.45 XIV.17 


II CORINTHIANS 
2.15 VI.9 
3.6 VIII.9 
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3.17 X.2* 

4.7 V.15*,15 

5.17 XL21* 

5.21 II.17 

6.16 XIII.8*,9* 

7.1 1.17": III.18* 

11.23-26 — XIIL11* 

12.2 XIII.12* 

12.4 XIII. 12* 

12.7-9 V.14* 

13.3 XIII.10* 

GALATIANS 

2.19-20 XIV.8* 

3.13 II.17 

3.27 97*, 97, 100*; VIII.14*; 
IX.5* 

4.26 VIII.6 

5.1 VIL 17* 

6.3 VII.16 

6.17 XIII.11 

EPHESIANS 

2.14 1.3: X.1* 

4.5-6 VIII. 15* 

4.6 IV.3; VI.2; VII.8; XIII.7 

4.22 XIV.17 


4.22-24 IX.5 


PHILIPPIANS 
2.6 1.12" 

2.7 1.12": XIV.13 

2.10 178, 180 (n.14); XIV.30 
2.15 VIII.6 

2.16 VIIL6* 

3.20 XIIL.7* 

COLOSSIANS 

2.14 11.18,18* 


3.9-10 VIII. 15; IX.5 


I TIMOTHY 
2.5 ՄԱ.4 
2.7 XIII.12* 
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2.3 Մ.1 

TITUS 

1.12 Ա.7" 
HEBREWS 

5.12-14 XIV.7 

12.6 I1* 

12.23 VII.3 

12.29 138*; XI.18* 
JAMES 

1.17 XI.11*; XIV.11 
4.4 II.13 

I PETER 

2.2 XIV.7 

2.6 VII.10 
REVELATION 


12.7-12 IV.5.7 
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AETIUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
Laudatio Iohannis Baptistae 

(CPG 7908), 

ed. Datema-Allen, 1986. 

19 n.4, 22 nn. 16,17, I.11n.12n. 


AMPHILOCHIUS OF ICONIUM 
Oratio in Lazarum quadriduanum 
(CPG 3233), 

ed. Datema III.75-92. 

34 n.13, 35 nn.19,20, 36 nn.21,22,23, 
37 n.27 


Oratio in diem sabbati sancti 
(CPG 3235), 

ed. Datema V.127-136. 
XIV.9n. 


Oratio de recens baptizatis et in 
resurrectionem (CPG 3238), 

ed. Datema VII.153-162. 

98 n.18, VIII.13n., X.31n., XI.6n. 


In illud: Non potest filius a se facere 
(CPG 3245 [10], 

ed. Datema IX.173-179. 

X.14n. 


ANASTASIUS OF ANTIOCH 
Sermo in transfigurationem domini 
(CPG 6947), 

PG 89, 1361-1376. 

179 nn.7,8, XIV.27n.28n. 


ANASTASIUS OF SINAI 

Viae Dux (Hodegos) (CPG 7745), 
ed. K.-H. Uthemann, CCSG 8, 1981. 
VII.7n. 


ANDREAS OF CRETE 
Homilia in Lazarum quadriduanum 
(CPG 8177), 


PG 97, 960-985. 
35 n.20 


Homilia in ramos palmarum 
(CPG 8178), 

PG 97, 985-1017. 

34 n.13, 35 n.20, 36 nn.22,25, 
37 n.32 


Homilia in s. Iohannis decollationem 
(CPG 8184), 

PG 97, 1109-1141. 

19 n.3 


ANONYMOUS 
Commentarii in Iob (Latin) 
(CPG 1521), 

PG 17, 371-522. 

65 nn.12,13,14,15, IV.20n. 


In gloriosissimam domini 
transfigurationem oratio II, 
PG 98, 1253-1260. 

179 nn.7,8, 180 n.14 


“Une homélie grecque inédite sur la 
transfiguration", 

ed. M. Aubineau, AnBoll 85 (1967), 
401-427. 

180 n.17 


ANTIPATER OF BOSTRA 

Homilia in s. lohannem Baptistam 
(CPG 6680), 

PG 85, 1764-1776 — C. Vona, 
L'orazione di Antipatro sulla nascità 
del Battista e l'orazione 
dell'Annunziazione. Testo greco e 
italiano con introduzione e commento. 
Traduzione del siriaco della la 
orazione (Scrinium patristicum 
Lateranense 5; Roma, 1974), 26-66. 
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ARMENIAN CODEX 

ed. Renoux. 

22, 34 nn.8,10, 62 n.3, 101 n.6, 
142 n.5 


ASTERIUS THE SOPHIST 
Commentarii in psalmos (CPG 2815), 
: ed. M. Richard, Asterii Sophistae 
commentariorum in Psalmos quae 
supersunt. Accedunt aliquot homiliae 
anonymae (Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. 
supplet. XVI; Oslo, 1956). 

96 


BASIL OF SELEUCIA 

In Herodiadem (CPG 6656 [18]), 
PG 85, 225-236. 

19 n.3 


In transfigurationem domini 
(CPG 6656 [40], 

PG 85, 451-462. 

180 n.12 


Homilia in feriam v et in proditionem 
Iudae (CPG 6661), 

PG 28, 1047-1053. 

65 n.16 


Homilia in Lazarum (CPG 6663), 
ed. M.B. Cunningham, “Basil of 
Seleucia's Homily on Lazarus: a new 
edition BHG 2225", AnBoll 104 
(1986), 161-184. 

35 nn.14,15, 36 nn.21,22,23,24, 

38 n.38, III.11n. 


Homilia in resurrectionem domini 
(CPG 6664), 

ed. Aubineau, HP 169-277. 

98 n.16, 102 n.39 
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CAESARIUS OF ARLES 

Sermo CXXXIX, 

ed. G. Morin, CCSL CIII, 1953, 571- 
576. 

XIII.2n. 


CHRYSIPPUS OF JERUSALEM 
Encomium in lohannem Baptistam 
(CPG 6708), 

ed. A. Sigalas, Texte und Forschungen 
zur Byz.-Neugr. Philologie 20 (1937), 
29-48. 

19 n.3 


CHRYSOSTOM 
See JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


COSMAS INDICOPLEUSTES 
Topographia christiana (CPG 7468), 
ed. W. Wolska-Conus, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. Topographie chrétienne 
(SC 141,159,197; Paris, 1968, 1970, 
1973). 

XI.5n. 


CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 
Commentarius in Isaiam prophetam 
(CPG 5203), 

PG 70, 9-1449. 

II. 10n. 


CYRUS OF PANOPOLIS 
Homilia in natiuitatem 
(cf. CPG 5647). 

167 n.2 


EULOGIUS (?) 

Homilia in festum palmarum 
(CPG 7657; cf. CPG 3767), 
PG 86, 2913-2937. 

34 n.13, 35 nn.17,18, 36 n.25, 
37 nn.26,30, 38 n.38 
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EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA 
Commentarii in Isaiam (CPG 3468), 
PG 24, 89-526. 

II.10n. 


GEORGIAN LECTIONARY 
ed. Tarchnischvili. 
22, 34 nn.8,10, 169, 179 n.6 


GREGORY OF ANTIOCH 
Homilia I in s. theophania 
(CPG 7385), 

PG 88, 1865-1873. 

20 n.6 


Homilia in mulieres unguentiferas 
(CPG 7384), 

PG 88, 1848-1866. 

97 n.10, 101 n.31 


GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS 
In pentecosten (cf. CPG 3010), 
PG 36, 427-452. 

140 n.8 


GREGORY OF NYSSA 

In sanctum et salutare pascha 
(CPG 3176), 

GNO 9, 309-311. 

98 n.16, VIIL3n., XI.5n., XII.4n. 


HESYCHIUS OF JERUSALEM 
Homélie II sur Job (CPG 6551), 
ed. Mercier-Renoux I, 80-97. 
IV.12n. 


Homélie IV sur Job (CPG 6551), 
ed. Mercier-Renoux I, 120-147. 
65 nn.13,14, IV.16n. 


Homélie XVII sur Job (CPG 6551), 
ed. Mercier-Renoux II, 424-445. 
65 nn.13,14 
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Homilia I in s. pascha (CPG 6567), 
ed. Aubineau, Hésychius III. 
II.1n. 


Homilia II in s. pascha (CPG 6568), 
ed. Aubineau, HP 105-166 

(cf. Hésychius 112-116). 

98 n.16 


Homilia II de s. Maria deipara 
(CPG 6570), 

ed. Aubineau, Hésychius VI. 
169 n.10, 170 nn.14,15,16,18 


Homilia I in resurrectionem Lazari 
(CPG 6575), 

ed. Aubineau, Hésychius XI. 

36 n.22 


Homilia II in resurrectionem Lazari 
(CPG 6576), 

ed. Aubineau, Hésychius XII. 

35 n.15, 38 n.38 


Laudatio s. Iohannis Baptistae 
(CPG 6587), 

ed. Aubineau, Hésychius XVI. 
19 n.3, I.15n. 


Oratio in ramos palmarum 
(CPG 3580 and 6594), 

ed. Aubineau, Hésychius XVIII. 
35 n.14, 36 n.25 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 

In quadriduanum Lazarum 
(CPG 4322), 

PG 48, 779-784. 

36 n.22, 37 n.28, 38 n.37 


In diem natalem (CPG 4334), 
PG 49, 351-362. 
169 n.12. 
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De proditione Iudae homilia I 
(CPG 4336), 

PG 49, 373-382. 

66 n.17 


De sancta pentecoste homilia I 
(CPG 4343), 

PG 50, 453-464. 

141 n.10 


Homilia in sanctum pascha 
(CPG 4408), 

PG 52, 765-772. 

98 n.16, VIIL2n., IX.2n, X.1n. 


Homilia LVI in Matthaeum 
(CPG 4424), 

PG 58, 549-558. 

180 nn.12,14 


In lohannem homilia LXIII 
(CPG 4425), 

PG 59, 349-354. 

35 n.20, 36 nn.21,22, 37 n.28 


In Acta apostolorum homilia IV 
(CPG 4426), 

PG 60, 41-50. 

IIL.7n, 140 n.8 


Fragmenta in lob (CPG 4443), 
PG 64, 503-656. 
65 nn.12,13,14, V.7n. 


Catecheses ad illuminandos. Homilia 
III. Ad neophytos (CPG 4467), 

ed. A. Wenger, Jean Chrysostome. 
Huit catéchéses baptismales inédites 
(SC 50 bis; Paris, 1970), 151-167. 
98 n.19, 102 n.39 


Catecheses ad illuminandos. Homilia 
IV (CPG 4468), 
ed. A. Wenger, op. cit., 182-199. 
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98 n.17, 102 n.39 


JOHN DAMASCENE 

Homilia in transfigurationem domini 
(CPG 8057), 

PG 96, 545-576. 

179, 180 nn.12,14, XIV.27n. 


JOHN MALALAS 

Chronographia (CPG 7511), 

ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831). 

Cf. The Chronicle of John Malalas. A 
Translation by E. Jeffreys, M. 
Jeffreys, R. Scott et al. (Byzantina 
Australiensia 4, Melbourne, 1986). 
X.36n. 


JUSTINIAN, EMPEROR 

Novels (CPG 6893), 

ed. R. Schoell - G. Kroll, CIC III 
(Berlin, 1959”). 

1,2n.8 


Codex lustinianus (CPG 6893), 
ed. P. Krueger, CIC II (Berlin, 
1963"). 

113 n.7, 121 n.19 


LEONTIUS OF ARABISSUS 
Oratio in Lazarum quadriduanum, 
ed. K.-H. Uthemann, “Die Lazarus- 
Predigt des Leontios von Arabissos 
(BHG 2219 u)”, B 59 (1989), 291- 
353. 

35 n.20 


LEONTIUS MONACHUS 

Encomium on the Birthday of John the 
Baptist, 

ed. Datema-Allen, 1988. 

19 n.4, 22 nn.16,17, I.11n. 


LEONTIUS OF NEAPOLIS 
Sermo in mediam pentecosten 


Patristic index 


(CPG 7881), 
PG 93, 1581-1598. 
117 nn.3,7, 119 n.13, 120 


OLYMPIODORUS 

Commentarii in lob (CPG 7453), 

ed. U. and D. Hagedorn, Olympiodor 
Diakon von Alexandria Kommentar zu 
Hiob (Patristische Texte und Studien 
24; Berlin - New York, 1984). 

65 nn.13,14 


ORIGEN 

Homiliae in lob (CPG 1424), 
PG 17, 57-106. 

65 n.13 


PAUL OF EMESA 

Homilia I de natiuitate Alexandriae 
habita (CPG 6365), 

PG 77, 1433-1437. 

167 n.2 


Homilia II de natiuitate Alexandriae 
habita (CPG 6366), 

PG 77, 1437-1444. 

167 n.2 


PETER CHRYSOLOGUS 

Sermones LXXXV, LXXXV bis, 
ed. A. Olivar, CCSL XXIVA, 1981, 
524-527. 

117 n.2 


PHILOSTORGIUS 

Historia ecclesiastica (CPG 6032), 
ed. J. Bidez - F. Winkelmann (Die 
Griechischen Christlichen 
Schriftsteller, Berlin, 1972). 
XI.5n. 


PHYSIOLOGUS 
See Ps. Epiphanius 
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PROCLUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
Homilia I. De laudibus s. Mariae 
(CPG 5800), 

PG 65, 680-692. 

I.4n. 


Homilia IV. In natalem diem domini 
(CPG 5803), 

PG 65, 708-716. 

169 n.12 


Homilia VII. In s. theophania 
(CPG 5806), 

PG 65, 757-764. 

20 n.6 


Homilia VIII. In transfigurationem 
domini (CPG 5807), 

PG 65, 764-772. 

180 nn.13,14,16 


Homilia IX. In ramos palmarum 
(CPG 5808), 

PG 65, 772-777. 

35 n.17, 36 n.25, 37 nn.29,31,32, 
38 n.35 


Homilia X. In feriam v (CPG 5809), 
PG 65, 777-781. 
65 n.16 


Homilia XII. In resurrectionem 
(CPG 5811), 

PG 65, 788-789. 

98 n.19 


Homilia XIV. In s. pascha 
(CPG 5813), 

PG 65, 796-800. 

98 nn.16,17 


Homilia XV. In s. pascha 
(CPG 5814), 
PG 65, 800-805. 
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99 n.22, 102 n.42, VIII.17n. 


Homilia XVI. In pentecosten 
(CPG 5815), 

PG 65, 805-808. 

141 n.10, 142 n.13 


Homilia XXIV. De natiuitate domini 
(CPG 5823), 

ed. C. Martin, “Un florilége grec 
d'homélies christologiques des IVe et 
Ve siécles sur la Nativité (Paris. gr. 
1491)”, Muséon 54 (1941), 40-43. 
167 n.2 


PS. AMPHILOCHIUS 

Oratio in mesopentecosten 
(CPG 3236), 

ed. Datema, 245-262. 

117 nn.3,5, 119 n.14, 120 n.17, 
X.21n. 


PS. ATHANASIUS 
Sermo in ramos palmarum 
(CPG 2236), 

PG 26, 1309-1315. 

34 n.13, 36 n.25 


In illud: Profecti in pagum inuenietis 
pullum alligatum (CPG 2246), 

PG 28, 169-185. 

38 n.38 


In natiuitatem praecursoris 
(CPG 2267), 

PG 28, 905-914. 

19 n.5, 22 nn.13,14,16 


Sermo in natiuitatem Christi 
(CPG 2270), 

PG 28, 960-972. 

167 n.2 


Patristic index 


In caecum a natiuitate (CPG 2272), 
PG 28, 1001-1024. 
IX.7n., X.16n. 


Homilia in illud: Euntem autem illo 
(CPG 2274), 

PG 28, 1033-1048. 

35 nn.17,18 


PS. CHRYSOSTOM 

In oraculum Zachariae redditum 
(CPG 4517), 

PG 50, 785-788. 

19 ո.5, 22 nn.13,14,15,16, 1.11ո. 


In laudem conceptionis s. Iohannis 
Baptistae (CPG 4518), 

PG 50, 787-792. 

19 ո.5, 22 nn.13,16,17, 1.11ո.12ո. 


In Iohannem praecursorem 
(CPG 4521), 

PG 50, 801-806. 

20 n.6 


In uenerabilem crucem sermo 
(CPG 4525), 

PG 50, 815-820. 

I.2n. 


In pentecosten sermo I (CPG 4536), 
PG 52, 803-808. 
142 nn.16,17 


In pentecosten sermo III (CPG 4538), 
PG 52, 809-812. 
142 n.13 


De perfecta caritate (CPG 4556), 
PG 56, 279-290. 
35 n.17 


In natalem Christi diem (CPG 4560), 
PG 56, 385-394. 


Patristic index 
169 n.10, 170 nn.14,17 


In Iob sermo I (CPG 4564), 
PG 56, 563-568. 
65 n.12, IV.20n. 


In Iob sermo II (CPG 4564), 
PG 56, 567-570. 
V.7n. 


In Iob sermo III (CPG 4564), 
PG 56, 570-576. 
65 n.13, IV.8n. 


In Iob sermo IV (CPG 4564), 
PG 56, 576-582. 
65 n.12 


In decollationem s. Iohannis 
(CPG 4570), 

PG 59, 485-490. 

19 n.3 


In praecursorem domini sermo 
(CPG 4571), 

PG 59, 489-492. 

20 n.6 


De paenitentia (CPG 4614), 
PG 59, 757-766. 
19 n.3 


In Martham, Mariam et Lazarum 
(CPG 4639), 

PG 61, 701-706. 

35 n.14, 36 n.23, 37 n.28, 38 n.37 


In mediam pentecosten (CPG 4652), 
PG 61, 741-744. 
117 nn.3,6, 119 


In Samaritanam, in die mediae 
pentecostes (CPG 4653), 
PG 61, 743-746. 
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117 n.3 


In natale s. Iohannis prophetae 
(CPG 4656), 

PG 61, 751-762. 

19 n.5, 22 nn.13,17 


In adorationem uenerandae crucis 
(CPG 4672), 

PG 62, 741-154. 

38 n.36 


In Lazarum homilia I (CPG 4680), 
PG 62, 771-776. 

35 n.20, 36 nn.21,22, 37 n.28, 

38 n.37 


In Lazarum homilia II (CPG 4681), 
PG 62, 775-778. 
35 n.20, 36 n.22, 38 n.37 


In Lazarum homilia III (CPG 4682), 
PG 62, 777-780. 
35 n.14, 36 nn.21,22,23 


De natiuitate Iohannis Baptistae 
(CPG 4859), 

ed. Datema, 1982. 

21 n.11 


De natiuitate (CPG 4945), 

ed. S. Voicu, “Une homélie pseudo- 
chrysostomienne pour la Noël (BHG n 
1899 t)", B 43 (1973), 483-495. 
170 n.15 


In sanctum pascha (CPG 4957), 
ed. Datema-Allen, 1981, 98-102. 
38 nn.37,38, 98 n.19 


Discours ... sur la nativité de Saint 
Jean-Baptiste, 

ed. F. Halkin, Inédits byzantins 
d'Ochrida, Candie et Moscou 
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(SubsHag 38; Brussels, 1963), 87-94. 
19 n.4 


In resurrectionem domini (CPG 4996), 
ed. Datema-Allen, 1980. 
II.20n., 96, ՄԼԱ.2ո.11ո.15ո. 


In resurrectionem domini II, 
ed. Datema-Allen, 1981, 94-97. 
VIII.3n.17n. 


In natiuitatem Christi (CPG 5008), 
ed. Datema-Allen, 1989. 
168, 170 nn.16,17 


PS. EPIPHANIUS 

Physiologus (CPG 3766), 

ed. F. Sbordone, 

Physiologi Graeci singulas variarum 
aetatum recensiones codicibus fere 
omnibus tunc primum excussis 
collatisque in lucem protulit ... 
(Milan, 1936). 

12 n.33, 101 nn.32,33,34, 

VIII. 15n.19n., XIII.20n.21n.22n. 


Homilia in festo palmarum 
(CPG 3772), 

PG 43, 501-505. 

35 n.17 


PS. GREGORY THAUMATURGUS 
Homilia 1 in s. theophania 

(CPG 7385), 

PG 10, 1177-1189, 

20 n.6 


PS. HIPPOLYTUS 

Sermo in sancta theophania 
(CPG 1917), 

PG 10, 852-862. 

20 n.6 


Patristic index 


PS. METHODIUS 

Sermo in ramos palmarum 
(CPG 1828), 

PG 18, 384-398. 

34 n.13, 36 n.25 


ROMANUS MELODUS 

Kontakia (Cantica) (CPG 7570), 

ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons, 
Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes. 
Introduction, texte critique et notes 
(SC 99,110,114,128,283; Paris, 1964- 
1981). 

XII. La nativité, SC 110, 113-129. 
170 n.14 


XVI. L'Épiphanie, SC 110, 229-259. 
20 n.6 


XXVI. Résurrection de Lazare, SC 
114, 145-179. 
35 n.15, 38 n.38 


XXVII. Résurrection de Lazare (Ա), 
SC 114, 181-219. 
35 n.19 


XXXII. Les rameaux, SC 128, 13-53. 
35 n.18, 37 nn.26,29 


XLIII. La résurrection, SC 128, 485- 
541. 
99 n.22 


XLV. Les dix drachmes, SC 128, 565- 
601. 
Iin. 


XLIX. La pentecôte, SC 283, 173- 
207. 
142 nn.12,17, XI.12n. 


LII. Aux nouveaux baptisés, SC 283, 
329-371. 


Patristic index 
99 n.21, 102 n.39 


SEVERIAN OF GABALA 

In incarnationem domini (CPG 4204), 
PG 59, 687-700. 

169 


In sanctam pentecosten (CPG 4211), 
PG 63, 933-938. 
IX.7n., 142 n.16 


Homilia de natiuitate (CPG 4260), 

ed. C. Moss, “Homily on the Nativity 
of our Lord by Severian of Gabala", 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental 

and African Studies 12 (1947-1948), 
555-566. 

167 n.2 


SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH 

Homiliae cathedrales (CPG 7035), 
ed. M. Brière - Ի. Graffin, PO 37.1 
(1975), 5-180 (hom. XVIII-XXID; M. 
Brière - Բ. Graffin - C.J.A. Lash, PO 
36.3 (1972), 395-533 (hom. XXXII- 
XXXIX); M. Brière - Բ. Graffin, PO 
35.3 (1969), 285-389 (hom. XLVI- 
LD; M. Brière, PO 26.3 (1947), 265- 
450 (hom. CXIII-CXIX). 


XX. Sur la fête des Hosannas, 
PO 37.1, 46-63. 
35 n.16, 36 n.25, 37 nn.30,32 


XXII. Sur “mon Dieu" Mt. 27,46 ..., 
PO 37.1, 88-113. 
66 n.18 


XXV. Sur la Pentecóte, 
PO 31.1, 146-167. 
140 n.8, 142 n.16 


XXXII. Sur Jean le Baptiste, 
PO 36.3, 396-417. 
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19 n.3 


XLVI. Sur la Mi-Pentecóte: Jean 
VII,14, 

PO 35.3, 288-303. 

117 n.4, 119 n.12 


XLVIII. Sur la Pentecóte, 
PO 35.3, 316-339. 
141 n.9, 142 n.16 


CXV. Sur la Nativité ou l'Épiphanie, 
PO 26.3, 307-324. 
169 n.13 


Oktoechos (cf. CPG 7072), 
ed. E.W. Brooks, 

PO 6.1 (1909), 140. 

117 n.4 


THEODORE DAPHNOPATES 
Homilia in natiuitate lohannis 
Baptistae (CPG 6288), 

PG 84, 33-48. 

19 n.4 


THEODORET OF CYRUS 
Interpretatio in Isaiam (CPG 6204), 
PG 81, 216-493. 

II. 10n. 


THEODOSIUS II, EMPEROR 
Codex Theodosianus, 

ed. Th. Mommsen (Berlin, 1905). 
IX.2n, 120 n.18, 121 n.19 


THEODOSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA 
Encomium in Iohannem Baptistam 
(CPG 7151), 

ed. K.-H. Kuhn, CSCO 268-269, 
1966. 

19 n.3, I.4n. 
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THEODOTUS OF ANCYRA 
Homilia I. In die natiuitatis domini 
(CPG 6125), 

PG 77, 1349-1369. 

167 n.2, 169 n.10, 170 n.14 


Homilia II. In die natiuitatis 
(CPG 6126), 

PG 77, 1369-1385. 

167 ո.2, 169 n.12 


Homilia V. In domini nostri Iesu 
Christi diem natalem (CPG 6129), 
PG 77, 1411-1418 (Latin). 

169 n.12 


THEOGNIUS OF JERUSALEM 
Homilia in ramos palmarum 

(CPG 7378), 

ed. J. Noret, “Une homélie inédite sur 
les rameaux par Théognius, prétre de 
Jérusalem (vers 460?)", 

AnBoll 89 (1971), 113-142. 

36 n.25 


TIMOTHY OF JERUSALEM 
Sermo in crucem (CPG 7406), 
PG 86 (1), 256-265. 

179 n.7, 180 nn.14,17, XIV.30n. 


TYPICON 

ed. Mateos. 

20 n.7, 34 nn.6,12, 64, 96, 97, 117, 
118-119, 140, 169 n.6, 179 n.6 


GENERAL INDEX 


An entry in brackets signifies an additional occurrence of the lemma in the notes. The 
names of modern authors are not included in this index. 


Aaron 22n., I.6 
Abel IV.3.9(n.28), X.27 
Abraham 7, 11, 22, I.6(n.24), 
I.11(n.31), 65, IV.21, V.7, VI.10, 
VIILI.2, X.12, XI.21, 169, XII.9 
Absalom VIII.15 
Achab X.22 
Acts of the Apostles X.4.28, 138, 139, 
XI.15, XIII.3.13 
Acts of Pilate 38 
Adam 10, 11.16.20, III.21, 65(n.12), 
IV.3, V.18, VII.17, VIII. 1(n.4).4, 
IX.5, X.2.19, XI.6(n.17), XIII.18, 
XII.1, XIV.12(n.35).16.17; see also 
*debt" 
aduentus 2, 14, 32, 37(n.29), 38, 
II.2n., III.1(n.3).2 
Alexandria 167 
Amphilochius of Iconium 14, XIV.9n. 
anacoluthon VII. 11(n.34), X.14n., 
XI.1n. 
angel 10, I.8, 32, II.22(n.55), III.3.7, 
62, IV.3.7.8.10, VIII. 11, IX.6, 
X.1.28, XIV.13.14.18 
Anna I.11, VII.1 
Antioch 2(n.9), 66, 99n., 168 
Apocalypse 5 
Apollinaris of Laodicea 120 
apostles 
as simple fishermen II. 14(n.33), 
VIII. 12(n.36), X.6n.31, 142, 
XI.12(n.34).20(n.67).21, 
XIII.3(n.8).4 
as spiritual fishermen 
VIII. 12(n.36), XIII.3(n.9) 
Arabians XI.20 


archangel 21, 1.2.3.8, III.7, IV.7, 
VIII.11, X.1, XI.15; see also 
“Gabriel” 

Archelaos XII.5 

Arianism II.22n., VII.7(n.27), 167 
Arians 35-36, 141, XI.10n., 
XIV.15(n.46), 179(n.9), 180, 181, 
XIV.16n. 

Aristotle XII.3 

Arius 10-11, II.22n., 95, 99(n.22), 
103, VIII. 17(n.53), 178, 
XIV.14(n.43).15.16 

artisans 6, 8 

Asia XI.20 

Asia Minor 167 

Assyria XIII.17 

Asterius the Sophist 96 

astrology 11, VIII. 15n. 

athlete 13, 32, II.15, III.5n. 63, 64, 
66, IV.15(n.33), V.13.17, X.31 


Baal XII.4 

Babylon XII.3 

Babylonians X.28 

Balaam, Magus 168 

Baldan VII.11 

baptism 10, 32, X.31n., 138, 

141(n.9), XI.4n.6n. 
baptismal clothing; see "clothing, 
baptismal” 
baptismal font VIII.12.15, IX.1, 
141, XIII.22 
candidates for 99, 100, 141, 
XI.4.6n. 
ceremonies of 8, 98, 99(n.20), 
100, 102, 141 
of Christ 19-20, 32, 36, 38, II.16- 
17 
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baptism (cont.) 
seal of II.20n., XII.3(n.8) 
barbarian X.6.33 
bargaining in public 6, 12, VI.1 
baths, public 6, 14, VI.1 
beggar 6, 7, IV.12n., XI.24; see also 
*poor" 
Bethany 32, II.15.20.21, 
1II.17.18.20.24.25, VI.10.12, XI.28 
Bethlehem XII.5 
Blachernai, church of Virgin Mary 2 
bond 6, 13, X.10 
of sin II.18(n.43) 
Book of Proverbs XIII.2 
bread 7, 12, VI.4, X.3.31, XI.24 
bread-making 12, I.6, VI.11, X.3, 
XIV.3 
dry bread VI.2 
hard bread XIV.7(n.16) 
mystical bread 4, VI.4n., 
X.31(n.81), XIII. 1(n.3).2, XIV.3 
bride III.18, IX.7 
used of church 139, XIII.2 
bridegroom III. 1.18(n.39) 
used of Christ IX.5, 139, XIII.2 
Byzantine church 17, 18, 117, 121 


Caiaphas VII.4, XIV.31 
Cain IV.3.9, X.27 
Cana X1.28, XIV.10 . 
capital 12, 21, I.16, XI.12 
Cappadocia XI.20 
carpentry 13 | 
catechumens 4, 17, 99, 141n.; see 
also “baptism, candidates for” 
cedar II.5 
Cham IV.3 
chief-priests 15, 32, 33, II.29, 
III.9.10.14.15, VI.3.7n.14, VII.4, 
VIII.6, X.6, XIV.5.9 
Christians III.3, 96, 98, IX.1, 137, 
XI.8.26, XII.1 
Christian practice X.33n., 142, 
XIV.4n. 


General index 


Christianity 137, XI.9, 168, 170, 
XII.1.3n.6(n.18) 
Christmas 1, 11, 20, 167n., 168, 169, 
170 
pre-Christmas cycle 20 
liturgical cycle for 20; see also 
“Nativity” 
circumciser X.25(n.58) 
cithara 13, XIII.23 
cloak X.32, XI.21 
clothing XIII.3 
dedication of X.36(n.90) 
baptismal 3, 6, 96, 99, 100, 
VIIL 13.14.15, 
IX. In.(n.14).4.5(n. 18), 
XIII.2(n.6).3 
cold water, drinking of XI.3(n.3), 
XIII. 19(n.39) 
commonplace, homiletical; see 
“topos” 
Constantine Prophyrogenitus 31 
Constantinople 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 12, 13, 
14, 17, 31(n.2), 34, 38, 62, 64, 66, 
95, 97, 99n., 103, VIII.17n., 
IX.2n.3n., 140, 167, 169, 177, 179, 
181 
Cretans II.7, XI.20 
cross 3, 5, 10, 13, 14, 33, 37, 38, 39, 
1I.5(n.12).18.20.28, 
III.8(n.16).15.16(n.36).21.25, 63, 64, 
66, VII.3.4.5.6.7.17, 
VIII.2(n.5).10(n.30).31, «1.23, 
XIII.20n., XII.3, XIV.8.17 
crown II.15(n.36), III.6.7, VI.2, 
X.31.32, cf. XI.24 
of head XIII.7n. 
of thorns VII.4 
crows II.1(n.23), VII.4(n.21), 
VIII. 15(n.47), IX.3(n.10) 
Cyrene XI.20 
Cyril of Alexandria 19 


dancing 14, 99, 102, XI.26, 
XIII.23.24 


General index 


Daniel I.4.4n., II.8, X.22, 138, XI.18 
David I.1, cf. II.5.11, cf. III.10, 62, 
V.1.4, 100, VIII.9.12, IX.1.8, X.33, 
139, XI.7, cf. XI.23, XIII.1.cf.15.20 
Death 38(n.38) 
debt 

of Adam 13, 37(n.26), II.18 

used metaphorically 4, 12-13, 

X.15 
debtor 6, 13, IX.2(n.7), 121, X.10 
demon 11, 12, IV.1, VI.6.8, VIII.15, 
119, X.7(n.21).8(n.23), XI.12.21, 
XIII.22, XII.3, XIV.9.10 
devil 4, 5, 10, 11, 13, 14, 33, 38, 
II.5n.8n.10.12.16.22n., III.20.21n.23, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 
IV.2n.3.4.5.7.8(n.23).9.10.11.13.14. 
15.16.17.18.19.20n., 
V.1.2.3.4.6.7.8.10.16.19., 
VI.3(n.7).9.13, VII.17, 95, 98, 99, 
100, VIII. 10.11(n.35).13.(nn.37,38), 
IX.2.3, X.1.7.30.32, 141, X1.28, 
XIII.21n.22(n.47).24, XII.1.5, 
XIV.12.17; see also “Satan” 
digression (excursus) 4, 5, 9, 32, 36, 
38, 1I.7n.12.17, X.16n., XII.4n., cf. 
XIV.26 
dog 11, III. 19(n.40), 99, 
VIII.18(n.57), 168, 170, 
XII.5(n.17).6.7 
doves II.11n., VII.4(n.21) 

spiritual dove VI.11, IX.2(n.9) 
doxology 100, VIII. 14(n.41).15(n.42) 
drunkenness 6, 8, 12, VI.3.4, 99, 
102, VIII.3, 138, 139, 142, 
XI.23(n.78).27(n.96).28, 
XIII.15.16.23 


eagle II.11(n.24), VIII. 15(n.43) 
earthquakes 14, 22(n.12), 23, I. 1(n.2), 
VIL3, IX.6, XI.15 : 
Easter 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 
II. 15n., IV.6n., VI.4(n.8), 95, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 101, 102, 103, VIII.3n., 
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IX. 1n.3(nn.10,12,14), 117, 120, 
X.5.35n.36, 137, 141, XI.6n. 
vigil 2, 8, 9, 31, 95, 96, 97, 101 
octave of 97, 99(n.21), 102 
homilies on 10, 96, 100, 101, 
102, VIII.2n., 137 
Eden 5, 10, VIII. 10n., 137, 141, 
XI.4.5.6(n.21), 169 
Egeria 31 
Egypt I.8, III.13, V.7.8, VIII.15, 
X.1, X1.18.20, XIIL17, XII.5 
Elamites XI.20 
Elijah 12, III.7, X.12.13.14, XI.14, 
178, 180(n.14), 
XIV.28(n.69).29.30(n.74).31 
Eliphaz 65, VII.8.9.11 
Elisha VI.7, X.12.13.14.16, XI.14 
Elizabeth 7,21,22(n.17), 1.3.6.14 
emperor (flasuNeiG) 2, 3, 14; see also 
“king” 
retinue 3, 5, 14, 33, 35, 39, Ա.13, 
III.6(n.7).7, XII.8(n.20) 
royal attire 3, 7, 14, 33, 35, 
III.6(n.7).7, IV.8, V.17(n.16), 
VII.16, IX.4, X.32, 170, 
XII.8(n.20) 
Empress VIII.3 
Enoch XIV.10 
Ephrem the Syrian 180 
Epiphany 141 
octave of 34 
Esau I.9, IV.3 
Ethiopia XIII.17 
etymology 
Hebrew I.4n., 37(n.30), 
II.4(n.10), III.3(n.4), VII.7n. 
Greek VII.7(n.28) 
eucharistic celebration 17 
eucharistic prayer 17 
Euilatos XIII.17 
Euphrasia of Augustus XIII. 17 
Euphrates 137, XI.5.7, XIII.17 
Eutychius, patriarch of Constantinople 
1 
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Eve 7, 10, II.25, 63, 65, V.18(n.17), 
VI.9, VIII.2(n.4).4, XI.6, XIII.18, 
241.1 

excursus; see digression 


family 4, 6, 7, cf. 63, VII.14 
deceased 15, 138 
fasting 4, 6, 13, 32, 37(n.26), 
II.8.19n., 63, IV.6(nn. 18,19), 
VI.1.2(n.2).3, XI.24n. 
of Christ 32, 38, II.15(n.37).16- 
17.19 
fictitious speeches; see imaginary 
speeches 
fishermen VIII.13, X.6, 142, 
XI.12.21; see also “apostles” 
fishing II. 14, 100(n.25), VIII.12, 
X.32, XI.14, ՃԱԼ3, XIV.23n.30n. 
Flavian, bishop Ant. 2 
fox II.7 


Gabriel 5, 14, 15, 21, 22, 1.3.4.4n.5; 
see also “archangel” 

Galatians XIII.4 

Galileans XI.20.21 

Galilee XI.28, XIV.10 

Gehazi VI.7 

Gentiles 11, II.20, XIII.14, 168, 169, 
170, XII.7.9 

Geon XI.5, XIII.17 

giants I.1, IX.7(n.21) 

Gideon I.6 

grave-clothes III.11, XIV.11 
graveside meals 5, 8, 138, 142, 
XI.24.25 

Greeks 16, II.13(n.31) 


Habbakuk I.4, III.7 

Hades 38(n.38), II.20, 100, VIII.9, 
IX.8, XII.1, XIV.12(n.35).30n. 
Hagia Sophia 1, 8 

hair-offering XI.27(n.94) 


General index 


hart 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 139, 142, 143, 
XI.7, XIII.20.21(nn.42,43).22, 
XIV.2.4 
horns of 10, 12, 139, 
XIII.20(n.41).21n.22(n.48), XIV.4 
hair of XIII.22(n.48) 
harvest 140n. 
used of homily I.2n. 
Hellenes II. 13ո. 
Heraclius 1 
heresy 10, II.22n., III.7(n.12), 99, 
VIII.16, X.3, 138, XI.9.10, XIII.21n. 
heretics 3, 6, 11, 15, III. 19(n.40), 99, 
103, VIII.17n.18(n.57), 120, 138, 
141, X1.10.15, XIII.8n.9.21(n.43), 
XIV.14(n.43) 
Herod 15, II.7, 118, 120, 
X.6.28.29.30.31.32.34, XII.5 
Hezekiah VII.1 
Hippocrates XI.2n. 
Holy Spirit 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, II.19, 
III.26, V.7.8, VI.2, VII.6, 
VIII.2.12.14n.16.17(n.56), X.2.24, 
137, 138, 139, 141, 142, 
XI.1.6.9.10(n.31).11(n.32).13.14.15 
(n.53).16.17(n.59).18.19.20.22.23.25, 
XIII. 1(n.4).3.4.5.6.8.9.10.12.13.14. 
15.16.17.18.21.24, XIV.8.32 
Holy Week 1, II.15n., 61(n.2), 62, 
63, 64, 66 
Monday of 61, 64 
Tuesday of 61, 64 
Wednesday of 61, 64 
Maundy Thursday 61, 64, 65, 
VI.1(n.1) 
Good Friday 8, 61, 63, 64, 66, 
VII.3.15n., 99n. 
Holy Saturday 64 
homily 
delivered by patriarch/bishop 17 
delivered by presbyter 2, 17 
delivered by series of preachers 
2,17 


General index 


horses 5, 14, 33, 38-39, Ա.13, 
III.7(n.11) 
hour 
used of members of Trinity 5, 
138, 141, XI.23(n.76) 
house I.1, III.7(n.13), IX.3, 
XI.9.15.17, XIII.3.7.9.15 
hunt, imagery of XIV.4n.23n.30n. 


icon painting 13, XIII.7 

idols 10, 11, V.9, VII.16, X.8.28.31, 
XII.3.4 

Illumination Beforehand 31, 
III.17(n.38); see also *baptism" 
imaginary speeches 9, 14, 15, 16, 21, 
22, 23, 32, 33, 37, 38, 39, 62, 63, 
65, 66, 96, 100, 103, 118, 120, 137, 
138, 139, 141, 143, 168, 170, 178, 
179, 181 

inns 6, 14, 96, 99, 102, VIII.3 
interest 7, 12, 21, I.16(n.37) 

Isaiah 31, cf.II.5.6, 100, VIII.10, X.6 
Israel 1.1.34, 11.2.4, III.1.3.4, 
VII.4n., X.23, XL.18, XII.9 
Israelites VIII.9, 138, 169 


Jacob 1.9, IV.3, 95, 101, VIII.18.19, 
IX.9, X.23, 168 

James X.29.30(n.70).31.34, 178, 180, 
XIV.25.26.28(n.68).30 

Jeremiah cf. XI.11 

Jerusalem 19, 22, 31(n.1), 32, 34, 37, 
II.2, III. 1n.8, 61n., 63n., 64, VI.14, 
97, VIII.6, X.7, 140, ՃԼ8.22.23, 
169, XII.5.10, 177, 179, XIV.5.9.31 
Jews 5, 10, 11, 15, 16, 32, 33, 36, 
1I.1.13.20.26.27.28.29, 
Ա1.3.5.14.21(ո.44).26, IV.6(n.18), 
VI.3(n.7).8, VII.3.4, 95, 96, 99, 101, 
103, VIII.2.5.6.7.8.9.10, IX.8.9, 118, 
120, 
X.1.6.7.8(n.24).9.10.11.12.13.14.16. 
17.19.20.21.28.29.30.34(n.86), 138, 
XI.8.11.12n.20.21.22.23.27, 
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XIII.11.14.15.18, 168, 169, 170, 
XII.1.5(n.17).6(n.18).7.8.9.10, XIV.9 
polemic against 11, 36, III. 11n., 
100, 101, 118, 120, 169-170 
Jewish celebration X.3, XIV.4n. 
Jewish eye Ա.3ո, cf. X.3 
Jewish herbs XII.3 
Jewish symbols X.8 
Job 4, 5, 6, 10, 13, 14, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 66, IV.1(n.1).2.3, 
4.7.11.12(n.31).13.14.15n.16.17.18. 
19.20n.21n., 
V.1.3.5.6.7.9.10.11.12.13.14.15.16. 
17.20(nn.18,20,21), 
VII.8.9.10.11.12.13.14.15.16(n.43) 
Job's wife 7, 14, 63, 64, 65, 
V.3.4.cf.18(n.17).19.20(n.18), 
VI.9, VII.15.16(n.43) 
Job's family 62, VII.13.14.15 
Book of 5, 6, 61, 62(n.3), 63, 64, 
65, 66, IV.6n., V.3.7.(n.7), 
VII.7n. 
Testament of 64 
as type of Christ 64-65, 65n. 
Job's children 
IV.18.19(nn.38,39).20(n.40), 
V.2(n.5).4.18, VILI.15.16 
John, Baptist 19(n.4), 20, 21, 
22(n.17), 23, I.12n.14.15(n.36), II.8, 
III.17, XI.19 
conception of 20, 22(n.17), I.9n. 
birth of 1, 5, 19(n.4), 20, 21, 
22(n.17) 
decapitation of 19 
John, evangelist 31, 37, 
II.2.cf. 13.15.29, III.7.cf.14.17, 95, 
97, VIII.16(n.52).17, 
X.4(n.10).17.25.31(n.75), 137, 
XI.5.7(n.22).8.9.cf.11, 
XIV.21(n.59).22(n.61) 
John, brother of James X.29.30(n.70), 
178, 179, 180, XIV.25.26.28(n.68).30 
John Chrysostom 2, 8, 19, 22n., 31, 
137, 177 
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John Damascene 179, 180 
Jonah VII.1 
Jordan, river 20, III.24.25, VI.8, 
VII.6, X.16 
Judaea XI.20.22.23.28, 168, XII.3.5 
Judah III.12, IX.9 
Judaism 99, VIII.16, 138, XI.9, 169, 
XII.3n. 
Judas 33, 11.20, III.21, 63, 65, 66, 
VI.4.5(n.13).7(n.15).8.9.13, VIII.15, 
XI.5(n.9), 178, 180, XIV.26.27 
judge of contest 
used of God II.12(n.27), 
V.17(n.16), cf. VII.11 
Justinian 1, 2(n.8), 7, 8, 14, cf.17, 
19, 37n., 121 


king (Gao.de0c) 3, 35, 1I.22, 
III. 1.2.5.6.7.8.9.12.13.16.20, 64, 66, 
IV.3(n.5).5.10.11, V.15(n.13).16n., 
VII.1.2.9.11(n.36).16n., VIIL3.7.12, 
IX.2, X.6.32, XIII.12, 168, XII.8.10; 
see too “emperor” 

Christ the king X.33 


lamp II.1, IV.20, X.11, XI.25(n.88) 
Lazarus 4, 5, 10, 13, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 38, 39, 
1I.10.14.20.21(nn.52,53).22.24(nn.57, 
59).26.28.29, 


III. 1(n.2).10.11.14.15.17.20.21.23.24. 


25.26, IV.9n., X.11, 138, 140, 
X1.26.28(n. 100), XIII.24(n.52), 
170n., XIV.10 

Lazarus (beggar) III.19 
Lebanon II.5 

leech 11, X.34 

legal profession 13, cf. VI.13, 
X.14.31, XII.4 

Lent 6, 13, 37(n.26), cf.II.15(n.37), 
62(n.3), IV.6(nn.18,19) 

Libya XI.20 

light imagery 169 

lights 12, IX.3 


General index 


lilies 100, 102, VIII. 13(n.39), 
IX.1(n.3), XI.6(n.18) 
linen 12, XIII.2(n.7) 
lion 11, 12, I.4.4n., II.8, 
VIII.18(n.59).19, IX.9.10 
symbol of Christ 101, 102, 
VIII.19, IX.9(n.28).10 
liturgy 
morning 6, 33, 34, 62, 97, 99, 
140, XIII.26n. 
evening 17, 61, 62, cf.IV.6(n.16), 
VII. 15n. 
vigil 97, VIII.5; see also “Easter 
vigil” 
liturgical cycle 117, 137, 140 
Lot 102, 142, XI.23(n.81), XIII.15 
Lot's wife VIIL 15, IX.7 
Luke 19, 20, 33, III.7, X.4(n.10).29, 
XI.5.15, XIII.3.13 
lyre 13, II.25 


Magi 11, 138, XI.19(n.66), 168, 169, 
170(n.18), XII.5.7.8.9(n.22).10 
magic 11 
Manichaeans 99n. 
Marathonius 3(n.17), 11, 15, 95, 99, 
103, VIII.17(n.56), 139, 141, 
XI.10n.15n., 
XIII. 1(n.4).8(nn.17,18).9.10.11.12. 
21n., XIV.15n.20(n.58) 
Mark, evangelist 33, III.7, XI.5 
Martha 7, 9, 14, 32, 35, 37(n.28), 
II. 10.22(n.54).23(n.56).24.25.28, 
III.23, 170n. 
martyrs V.13, 120, X.30(n.69).31, 
XIII.2(n.7), XIV.4 
Mary (cf. Mt 28.1) VIII.4, IX.6 
Mary, sister of Martha II.10.22, III.23 
Mary, Virgin 7, 10, 21, Լ4.10.15, 
65, VI.9, VIII.2(n.4), IX.7, XI.6, 
169, XII.2.3(n.6).5.8 

annunciation to 19n., 20, I.4n. 
Mary Magdalen VIII.4, IX.6 


General index 


Matthew, evangelist 19, 33, III.7, cf. 
VI.5.10, 97, IX.6, ՃԼ5, XILS, 177, 
XIV.5.7 

meat-eating VI.4(n.10), X.24(n.56), 
X1.24(n.85) 

Medes XI.20 

medical practice 13, V.14, 120, 
X.18(n.47) 

Mesopotamia XI.20 

Micah X.23 

Mid-Pentecost 1, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
121, X.30n. 

Milan 99n. 

money-lending 12-13, XI.12 

Moses 12, 1.6, II.1, ՈԼ4ո., 
IV.6(n.15).7, V.7(n.7).8.cf. 15.19, 
VII.8(n.31).13, X.1.12.13.14.20.25, 
138, XI.14.18.21, 178, 180(n.14), 
XIV.24.28(n.69).29.30(n.74).31 
moths 11.5(ո.13) 

Mt Tabor 178, 180, 181 

musical imagery I.15(n.36) 


Naaman VI.7, X.16 

Naboth X.22 

nails of cross VII.4(n.14), X.25 
Nativity 167, 168, 169, 170; see also 
“Christmas” 

nautical imagery IV.16n.18n., 
V.2(n.4) 

Nebuchadnezzar X.28 

neophytes (newly illuminated) 10, 95, 
98, 99, 100, 102, VIII.2.11.12.13.15, 
IX.3n.,141, XI.6(n.18), XIII.2n.; see 
also “baptism” 

Nicaea, Creed of 8, XIV.14n. 
Nicomedia VIII. 17n. 

nightingales II.10 

Nile XIII.17 

Ninevites I.1, VII.1 

Noah IV.3, VII.1, IX.7, 142, 
X1.23(n.81). XIII.15 

Novatians 3(n.19), 11, 
IV.6(nn.17,18), VI.4n., IX.3n.; see 
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also “Pure” 


oil 12, 13, XIII.2 
oil-lights 12, IX.3; see also 
“lights” 

Olympia V.20 

Origen 19 

orphans XI.13, XIII.1 

ostriches II.6(n.15).10(n.21).11 


pagans 11, 16, Ա.13ո., 118, X.26, 
168, 170; see also “paideia” 
paganism 11, VIII.16, X.31n., 
137, 168, 170, XII.1n.3n.5n.6 
pagan concepts 119, X.26.27 
pagan practices 99, 
X.8(n.24).33n., 142 
as dogs 168, 170, XII.6-7 
paideia 5, 13, X.19(n.48), 141-142; 
see also “pagans” 
palace IV.3 
Palm Sunday 1, 6, 15, 31(nn.1,2), 32, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, II.5n.10n., 
III. 17n., 64, 137 
palm branches 33, 35, 38, III.2 
palm tree 10, 33, 35, 38, 
1I.2.5(nn.11,12).12, III.8(n.16).9.10, 
VIII.2 
Pamphylia XI.20 
Parthians XI.20, XIII.4 
Passover 32, II.15.20.21, 
11.17.18.20, IV.6n., IX.3n., 118, 
X.3.29.30.34.35, XII.3n., XIV.4n. 
Paul, 1I.7.18, V.8.14.15, VI.9.11, 
VII.4.17, IX.5, X.1.3, 139, XL.5, 
XIII.7.9.10.11.12, XII.3.6.9, XIV.8 
pearls 12, VI.2 
pedagogue 13, XIV.8 
used of Christ XIV.8(n.17).12 
Pentateuch IV.6n. 
Pentecost 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
III. 13n., 117, 137(n.1), 138, 140, 
141, 142, 143, XI.4n.9.12(n.34).16. 
cf.24n., XIII.1(n.4).3.9 
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perfume cf. II.25 

of Christ 35, II.2(n.6), III.1 
Peter 11, 12, 32, II.14n., III.4(n.5), 
VI.14(n.36), 118, 
X.5(n.11).6(n.18).28(n.64).29.30 
(n.70).31.32.33.34, 138, 139, 
X1.21.22.23, XIII. 15.18, XII.3, 178, 
179, 180, 


XIV.9(n.19).12.13.25.26.28(n.68).30. 


31.32(n.78) 
Pharaoh I.8, X.1 
Pharisees 13, 15, 33, 36, 1.29, 
III.9.10.11.12.13.23, VIII.6.8, IX.9, 
120, X.6.15.16 
Phison XI.5 
Phrygia XI.20 
physician 
used of Christ 120 
Physiologus 12(n.33), 101(n.32), 102, 


VIII. 15n.18n., 142, XIII.20n.21n.22n. 


Physson XIII. 17 
Pilate VIII.6.7, XIV.31 
Plato XII.3 
Plutarch XI.2n. 
Pontus XI.20 
poor 4, 6, 7, 33, III.18.19, IV.12, 
VI.12.13, VII.14, VIII.11, IX.4, 
XI.12.24(n.86), cf. XII.8; see also 
“beggar” 
powers of underworld 5, 33, 38, 
III.20.22 
prayer, eulogy of 63, 66, 
VII.1.2.8.12, X.33(n.84) 
Preacher (author of Ecclesiastes) 
X1.26 
priest (presbyter) 1, 2, 3, 5, 11, 12, 
17, VI.11, VII.10, IX.2(n.8), X.31 
prison 4, 6, 13, 102, cf. IX.2n., 118, 
120, 121, X.5.6.28.35.36(n.89) 
prisoners 10, 118, 120, X.35.36, 
XIV.13 
freeing of 102, 121, cf. 
X.10.35(n.88) 


General index 


Proclus, patriarch of Constantinople 3, 
31, 38, 181 

Psalms 168 

psalm-singing 4, 12, VIII.3.4, XIII.23 
Pure 3, 11, IV.6(n.17); see also 
*Novatians" 

purse (pouch) 12, 17.1, VI.2, XI.21 


Rabbi VI.7.8 
rags 10, IV.8(n.24), V.16(n.15), 
VIII. 11(n.35), XII.8 
Rebecca I.9 
relatives; see family 
resurrection, general 34, 38, II.23n., 
II.1 
river 
used of Son 5, 139 
used of Spirit 9, 138, 141, 
XI.11.13(n.46), 
XIII. 15.16.cf.17(n.36) 
four rivers of Eden 5, 137, 141, 
XI.4.5(n.8) 
rivers of evangelists 137, 141, 
XI.6(n.21), XIII.17(n.36) 
Romanus Melodus 2, 17, 22n., 31, 
III.4n., 142 
Romans XIII.4 
Rome XI.20 
Rosalia 142 
roses III.2, VII.4, X.28, 139, 142, 
XI.6.9.24.25, XIII.23 
ruler 81 


sabbath 119, 120, X.20.21 
observance of 118 
breach of II.29, X.20 
Sabbatians VI.4n., 96, 99, 103, 
IX.3(nn. 10,11, 13) 
Sabbatius 3(n.18), 11, IX.3n. 
Samson the Nazirite 22(n.15), I.10 
Samuel XIII.6 
Sarah 7, 22, 1.6(n.24).11(n.31) 
Satan 63, 65, IV.8n.12n, V.14.15, 99, 
100, VIIT.10, X1.26; see also “devil” 


General index 


Saturday 
before Pentecost 140 
of Lazarus 34(n.10), 35, 38, 39 
Saul II.11 
Scripture 17, 32, 33, 34, II.6(n.15), 
III. 10.12.13, IV.5, V.6, VIII.8, 138, 
143, X1.3.11.25.26.27, XIII.16, 178, 
XIV.1n.16 
scriptural basis X.8n., XI.15n. 
Sergius and Bacchus St., church of 8 
set-piece, homiletical; see topos 
Severus of Antioch 167n. 
sheep, rational 
used of Christ XIV.4(n.11).5.6 
sickle III.12 
Siloam X.16 
Simon, leper 64, VI.10.12 
Simon Bar Jonah III.4 
Sion III.12, X.1 
sirens II.6(n.15).10(n.20) 
slave 2, 12, I.15, II.20, VII.4, 
VIII. 11, IX.2(n.8), X.8.10.36, 
XIII.15, XIV.13 
runaway slave IV.1(n.3).10, 
XI.6(n.12) 
Sodom 102, VIII.15, IX.7 
Sodomites I.1 
solar symbolism 169(n.11) 
soldiers 13, I.12n., III.6.7, 64, 
IV.11(n.30).14.17, V.1(n.1).2, VII.2, 
VIIL.5.7.9, X.5.6.29 
Solomon 11, IV.6n., 
X.7.8(n.23).34(n.87), 178,179, 180, 
XIV.1.2(n.3).4(n.11).6 
Song of Songs III.8 
Sophar VII.11 
Spirit; see Holy Spirit 
sponge of philanthropy 10, II. 18(n.44) 
spring (season) II.16, III. 1.16, 98, 
102, X.1 
imagery II. 16n., 98, IX.1n. 
spring XI.2 
used of Christ VIII.16, 137, 141, 
XI.1.2.3(n.4).4.7.cf.13 
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used of Father 5, 9, 138, 141, 
XI.11 
star I.9.15, 98, VIII.15, IX.3, X.27, 
138, XI.5.19, 168, 169(n.13), 
XII.2.5.7.8.9.10 
used of neophyte 98, IX.3 
statue 14, V.9.15(n.14), X.31, 
XIII.8n. 
Stephen VII.4 
Sunday 
after Mid-Pentecost 117-118 
before Mid-Pentecost 117, 119 
of Thomas 97 
Susanna X.22 
synagogue 11, 37n., III.8(n.17), 98, 
IX.2, X.31.34, XL.12n., XII.1 
Syria 20 


tares; see weeds 
theatres 14, XI.26 
Theodosius I 167 
Third Book of Kings XIV.2 
Tigris XI.5, XIII.17 
Timothy of Jerusalem 180, 181 
topos 
homiletical 3, 5, 6, 14, 22(n.17), 
I.3n.7n., 36, 39, II.13n.24n., 
11.7ո., 65, 98(n.18), 100, 101, 
102, 141, XI.5n.12n.17n., 169, 
170(n.18), 180, 181, 
XIV.4n.9n.20n. 
anti-Arian 179, XIV.14n. 
Transfiguration 12, IX.5, XI.14, 178, 
179, 180, XIV.25.28(n.69).29 
feast of 1, 12, 177, 179 
Trinity 5, 9, 100, VIII.14, 141, 
XI.11n.23n., XIV.20n. 
equated with hours XI.23(n.76), 
XIII.18 
trinitarian theology 9, 141, 
XI.10n., XIII.13n.14n., 
XIV.14(n.45) 
tunic III.1, IV.8 
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tyrant 14, II.21, X.32.33, XI.26; see 
also “usurper” 
tyranny II.3, X.32 


usurpation IV.5; see also “tyranny” 
usurper III.2, IV.5; see also “tyrant” 


ventriloquists X.31, XII.3 
vigil 7, VIII.5; see also “Easter vigil” 


water 
used of Christ 5, 9, 138, 141 
wax XI.17 
wax-lights 12, IX.3; see also 
“lights” 
weeds (tares) 10, VII.4, VIII.13 
West 61n., 97 
Western preaching 117n., 140n. 
wine 12, IV.6, VI.2.4, 139, 142, 
X1.24.26.27.28, XIII.15.18.23 
mystical 4, VI.4n., XIII.2 
winter II.15 
women V.20(n.21), VI.13.14, 95, 
102, VIII.15 
portrayal of I.6n., 65 
in congregation 7, 8, 65 
widow at grave 8, 
XI.25(n.89).27(n.94) 
foreign women X.8 
holy women II.10, XI.6(n.20) 
Canaanite woman VI.10 
Samaritan woman VI.10, 117, 
XI.11 
woman who anoints Christ 7, 63, 
65, 66, 
VI.4.9.10(n.25).11.12.13.14, 
XI.21n. 
woman with haemorrhage III.8, 
VI.10 
wool 12, XIII.2 


Zachariah, priest 15, 21, 22, 
I.2.3(n.12).5.8.10.11.12.13.14 
annunciation to 19, 20 


General index 


Zachariah, prophet cf. III.7.12.cf. 13 
Zephaniah 100, VIII.8 


